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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


At the time of writing there is a vague but grow- 

Criszs AND ing feeling in the air that the crisis provoked by 
the Greek incursion into Crete in the beginning of 

February will “ straighten out,” so to speak. The one solid ground 
for this belief is that past experience teaches us that crises, like 
fevers, exhaust themselves after a certain period of peril has been 
safely surmounted. The present crisis has had an unusually long 
career, and so it is argued to be a progressively declining danger, 
though no human being for the moment professes to see its ulti- 
mate issue. That a solution will be found, and that there will be 
no war, is, however, the opinion of nearly all instructed observers, 
though even the most inveterate optimist must admit that the 
actual physical conditions in Eastern Europe at this moment are 
capable of developing a blaze. It is within the power of such an 
alarmingly large number of individuals to set the heather on fire. 
The great Continental Powers cling convulsively together, fearful 
of the consequences of a split. They remind one of a Cabinet 
before a General Election. Great Britain continues to co-operate 
loyally with them in order to preserve what Lord Salisbury has 
christened “ the European Federation”; and although we are ac- 
cused as usual of every sinister design, we are solely animated 
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by the desire to preserve the cause of civilization and the peace 
of Europe, which all the Powers feel to be the greatest Euro- 
pean interest. We believe that in keeping Great Britain within 
the European Federation to exercise what influence she can on 
behalf of Western ideas, Lord Salisbury is resolutely supported 
by the overwhelming majority of Englishmen, as no intelligible 
alternative has yet been presented to them and the most trusted 
leaders of both political parties, as well as their most sober organs,* 
declare that there is no alternative. Englishmen have a rooted 
aversion to seeing their country take advantage of her insular posi- 
tion at the expense of the Continental Powers, to all of whom the 
possibility of war is a frightful nightmare. Indeed, the heavy re- 
sponsibility of British policy arises mainly from the difference be- 
tween the position of this nation and the position of other nations. 
The Concert is maintained to preserve Continental Europe from 
war. It is not, as some speakers suggest, an insurance of Great 
Britain against a hostile combination. This does not in the least 
diminish, though it varies, our responsibility. 


We decline to play the Anarchist in Europe by 
acting on every emotional impulse—that is the 
sum and substance of the position, which cannot 
be too clearly defined. The European Concert exists in order to 
preserve the peace of Continental Europe, not as a protection 
to Great Britain against a hostile combination of the Powers. 


THE 
ARMAGEDDON. 


* The Daily News and The Westminster Gazette (representing the Opposition) 
have played a very conspicuous, honourable, and important part in advocating our 
adherence to the Concert during a crisis from which considerable Party advantage 
might have been reaped by attacking the Government. No newspapers or poli- 
ticians have expounded the case for the Concert with more ability or courage than 
these two, A recent article in The Daily News puts its point of view with 
characteristic neatness :— 

“The part which we believe the whole British nation desires and hopes to see 
Lord Salisbury play in the European Concert is that of the Friend of Freedom, and 
therein also of Greece, who has rendered great service in that cause. It is in this 
hope, among other reasons, that we have felt unable to join in the agitation for 
the withdrawal of this country from the Concert—-a policy which, apart from its 
ulterior dangers, might have left the Cretan settlement at the merey of Powers 
not over friendly to freedom, and have exposed Greece to measures of coercion far 
more peremtory and rigorous than she has actually encountered, It used some- 
times to be asked tauntingly why Broad Churchmen like Dean Stanley did not 
leave the Church of England. The answer was that they preferred to leaven it 
from inside. This is what the Broad or Liberal countries have to do within the 
Concert of Europe. Of course, in a Federation of six different States, no single 

member can get entirely his own way ; there must necessarily be give and take, 
conciliation and compromise. Great Britain, in working through a Concert, loses 
a certain amount of free choice ; but the alternative is impotence or war, and 
within the Concert there is plenty of room\for thejinfluence of Great Britain to be 
exerted and to be felt in the right direction.” 
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There has never been a prospect or even a possibility of such a 
combination on the Eastern Question, for the simple reason that 
while our policy has no ulterior object, the other Powers have 
ulterior objects and conflicting interests which would set them at 
one another’s throats before they reached us. We covet no acre 
of territory in Europe. What other Power can say the same / 
When Englishmen are therefore told that the Concert means peace 
and must be adhered to at almost all costs, they quite appreciate 
that their Government is engaged in the thoroughly civilized work 
of keeping the great military nations from fighting. They quite 
realize that it is not a measure of British self-defence. They 
appreciate the true theory of the Concert, and have acquiesced, 
and do acquiesce, in its continuance. It is right for Great Britain 
to participate in the perpetuation of the great peace, a breach of 
which might have consequences from the contemplation of which 
one recoils. No one can say who would issue, or in what 
condition, from a modern Armageddon, and though it is cus- 
tomary to depict John Bull abroad as hostess humani generis, 
there is no Englishman worth his salt who would not deplore the 
smash up of any of the great European Powers upon whom the 
burden of a European war would fall, whether Italy, Austria, 
France, or Germany. Russia would probably be able to take care 
of herself on account of her size, but her fighting qualities are un- 
known, and she owes her prestige quite as much to the terror 
inspired by the unknown as to her fighting record. The brunt aid 
stress would fall on the others and not on ourselves even if we were 
drawn in, in defence of our ally Italy, whom we are determined to 
uphold as a Mediterranean Power. The Concert stands between 
Europe and catastrophe. That at least is the cry of its defenders, 
and until they are conclusively refuted, the most strenuous efforts 
will be made by Englishmen to accept its decisions, though these 
may be occasionally unpalatable to British public opinion. With 
regard to the present crisis there can be no question of our 
abandoning the other Powers, as they have consented to a con- 
siderable extent to meet British views—which are equally incompre- 
hensible to Czar and Kaiser—by finally liberating Crete from direct 
Turkish rule, which is regarded by the Emperors as “a Western 
fad.” In return for this concession the British Cabinet has agreed 
that Crete shall remain under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Sultan, and that Greece shall be restrained from present annexa- 
tion, though she is apparently to be regarded as the heir-apparent 
of Turkey in Crete. Mr. Balfour has happily summarized this policy 
as “the liberation of Crete and the Peace of Europe.” When the 
outstanding difficulties have been settled men will ask two test 
questions according to the answers to which this policy will be 
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judged: (1) Has Crete been effectively liberated? (2) Has the 
Peace of Europe been maintained ? 


There is a disposition in some quarters to assume 

Pur Furor that if the concert of Europe deals in a practical 
Concert. —_ and satisfactory manner with the Cretan Question 
that it will subsequently march through a vista of 

triumphs ending in the peaceful dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, which is the great problem ahead of Europe. We cannot 
share in these rosy visions. The Cretan Question was a fairly 
simple one at the time the last massacre of Christians took place (of 
which there seems to be but little doubt that the Sultan was the 
instigator), but the Powers took so long to get into line thatGreece 
had an opportunity of forcing their hands by despatching Colonel 
Vassos and a detachment of Greek soldiers to assist the Cretan 
insurgents. Since then the Powers have wobbled from side to 
side according as France, Italian, and British, or Russian, German, 
and Austrian counsel prevailed. An intelligible policy would have 
been to call on both Greek and Turkish soldiers to withdraw, and 
then to have handed over the administration of the island for a 
term of years to one of the Great Powers, at the end of which its 
fate might have been left to the decision of some form of local 
plebiscite or a general conference. As it is, the inhabitants of 
Crete, who are innocent of all international offence except that 
of resenting Turkish atrocities, which Western Europe regards as 
a positive duty, are being punished by a blockade because Colonel 
Vassos descended upon them. No serious effort is being made to 
expel Colonel Vassos, or to punish those who are responsible 
for his presence in Crete. The Cretans are in fact being 
made scapegoats of while the real disturber of interna- 
tional law escapes scot free, as Western sentiment cannot screw 
itself up to sanction a blockade of Athens ; while Eastern sentiment 
is uncertain as to what might happen on the Turco-Greek frontier , 
across which two large and impatient armies are glaring at one 
another, if Greece were coerced on the coast. The European 
Federation is, ene sees, a very illogical as well as a very cumbrous 
contrivance, and success in achieving its main purposes is the only 
standard by which it can be judged. While accepting the view 
that it will pull off the present crisis, its future appears to us to 
be thoroughly precarious, and as a permanent guarantee of peace 
it may turn out to be a broken reed. We cannot help hoping that 
when the present cloud has rolled away our responsible statesmen 
will lay before the country in a somewhat fuller manner than has 
yet, been done, the reasons for the faith that is in them—that 
the Concert is a pillar of peace. No ordinary Cabinet could survive, 
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many strains equal to that which the Cretan crisis has imposed on 
the Cabinet of Europe for the last six weeks. Is a whole genera- 
tion to groan under a series of such ordeals? We feel that so long 
as the Concert is incapable of partitioning Turkey the answer 
must be “ Yes.” To suppose that European statesmanship is com- 
petent to reform Turkish administration, is to suppose it capable 
of purifying a rottenegg. That is why we feel so little confidence in 
the future of the Concert as a resolver of the general Eastern 
Question, and while that question remains open how can peace be 
assured ? 


; The annals of the “crisis” may be very briefly 
Mae Swort written. In the beginning of March Greece was 
handed an Identic Note from the Six Powers, to 

the effect that she must withdraw her ships and troops from Crete, 
which cannot “under present circumstances ” be annexed by her, 
but that it would be endowed with “an absolutely effective 
autonomous régime under the high suzerainty of the Sultan.” 
The note gave Greece -six days in which to withdraw from Crete 
and Cretan waters under pain of compulsion. A Collective Note 
was likewise addressed to the Porte to the ettect that Crete would, 
while remaining a part of the Turkish Empire, be provided with 
a Government under the direction ot Europe, and prescribing 
the gradual withdrawal of the Turkish soldiers. It is obvious 
that the two forces should have been called upon to withdraw 
simultaneously, but the distinction in favour of the Turk is 
credited to the influence of the Sultan’s aggressive champion, 
the Emperor of Germany, as a set-off to the practical libera- 
tion of theisland from Turkish rule. (The total withdrawal of the 
Turkish soldier or, at any rate, his subordination to European officers 
is an essential part of the serious pacification of the island.) 
The Sultan acquiesced in the decision of the Powers, as he was 
bound to, but the Greek Government delivered a firm and even 
unbending reply, proclaiming its zeal for peace, but professing 
scepticism as to the proposed autonomy, and urging the Powers to 
“lead Crete back to Greece.” While willing to withdraw her ships 
from Cretan waters Greece declined to withdraw her troops from the 
island. “Our duty forbids us to abandon the Cretan people to the 
mercy of Mussulman fanaticism and the Turkish army.” Greece 
further proposed that her troops should remain to pacify the island, 
whose future should be left to the decision of “a free vote of the 
Cretan people.” Prolonged powrparlers among the Powers followed 
the reception of this note, and Great Britain would undoubtedly have 
been willing to accept it as the basis for further negotiation, there 
being every desire on our part to let Greece down easily. While 
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the Powers interchanged views Greece mobilized her army, and 
massed all the men she could muster on the Turkish frontier. The 
Turks followed suit, and for the last fortnight the centre of interest 
has been removed to Thessaly where an outbreak between the armies 
has been hourly prophesied, though none has yet come. Eventually 
the Powers decided on one of those half-measures such as Cabinets 
habitually resolve, ic, the blockade of Crete, partly to force 
Greece to withdraw her troops, and partly as an earnest of more 
rigorous coercion should the Athenian Government continue to be 
contumacious. The Powers at the same time reiterated their 
policy to provide for the autonomy of Crete, and arranged for the 
withdrawal of all Ottoman troops to points occupied by the Euro- 
pean forces. To ensure order the Powers decided to strengthen the 
detachments they had already landed, but only by 3,000 men 
-altogether, which is a ludicrously inadequate army for police pur- 
poses. These various steps have been taken one by one. The 
admirals communicated the proclamation of autonomy to the 
Cretans, established a blockade, and landed some additional forces 
to occupy the towns and keep an eye on the Turkish troops. In 
the meantime Colonel Vassos and the insurgents dominate the 
interior of Crete, and everyone is waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for 
something to turn up, which it can hardly fail to do before these 
pages reach the reader. 


The bye-election held at a great industrial centre, 
Tie Voice OF Halifax, is not a very significant straw as showing 
any change in the wind of public opinion. Though 
the Opposition as in duty bound profess to feel elated at the result, 
a comparison of the figures with those of previous elections is in no 
way disquieting to Unionists. On the contrary, considering the 
Government has been in power for nearly two years it ought, 
according to all precedent, to be now confronted by a flowing and 
hostile tide of overwhelming proportions. The vacancy was due to 
the retirement of Mr. W. R. Shaw, a Radical who felt, however, 
that he was not sufficiently “stalwart” to satisfy the aggressive 
Radicalism of Halifax. In his place a Mr. Billson, who is said 
to supply Mr. Shaw’s deficiencies, was selected, while the Unionist 
cause was entrusted to the very competent hands of Sir Savile 
Crossley. Mr. Tom Mann intervened as the champion of the 
Independent Labour Party, whose motto is “A Plague on both 
your Parties—let us make a third.” After a spirited contest the 
result was declared as follows :— 
Mr. A. Billson (R.) pen ani — .. 5,664 
Sir S. Crossley (U.) ‘ ome a .-. 5,252 


Mr, T. Mann (Ind. Lab. ).. sie dai «.. 2,000 
The majority of the Radical over the Unionist candidate was thus 412. 
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The history of political encounters in Halifax is eloquent of the 
remarkable failure of the Gladstonian Party to retain the confi- 
dence of the English working-classes in what used to be regarded 
as an unassailable Radical stronghold. Ten years ago the Home 
Rule majority in Halifax was nearly 2,000, as the following figures 
show :— 
1885. 1892. 
T. Shaw (L.) ... 6,269 T. Shaw (G.L.) tis 6,581 
Rt. Hon. J. Stansfeld (L.) . 6,053 Rt. Hon. J. Stansfeld (G. nea 6,461 
A. Morris (C.)... ep — 3,988 A, Arnold (C.)... = 4,683 
1886, Bye-election, March, 1893. 
T. Shaw (G.L.) — 5,427 W. R. Shaw (G.L.) . ae 4,620 
Rt, Hon. J. Stansfeld (G. ve 5,381 A. Arnold (C,)... ae oa 4,251 
A. Morris (C.)... -- Bs 3,612 J. Lister (Labour)... om 3,028 
1895. 
Bye-election, April, 1886. A. Arnold (C.)... — ae 5,475 
Rt. Hon. J. Stansfeld ... unopposed W. R. Shaw (R.) _... -- 5,085 
J. Booth (R.) ... = re 4,283 
J. Lister (Labour)... a 3,818 


It will be seen that in 1895 the Conservative fluked in at the head 
of the poll. This was owing to the large number of “split votes ” 
between him and the Labour candidate. Sir Savile Crossley’s 
present defeat is indeed more encouraging than Mr. Arnold’s lucky 
victory, as the former has polled far the largest strictly Unionist 


vote ever cast in Halifax. Lord Salisbury’s Government appears 
to us to be almost as firmly planted in popular favour as at the 
General Election. Unbereufen! 


We referred last month to what can only be termed 
THE LORDS’ the idiotic debate, at the end of which the House 
of Commons assented by a large majority to the 
Second Reading of a Woman Suffrage Bill, conferring the Parlia- 
mentary franchise upon propertied spinsters and propertied widows 
whether it would enfranchise propertied wives is uncertain, as, owing 
to dissensions in “the movement,” these Bills are necessarily drafted 
in ambiguous terms. The House of Lords has since been presented 
with a somewhat similar Bill—introduced by Lord Templetown— 
its treatment of which gives point to a jocose suggestion of Lord 
Salisbury’s, that Members of the House of Commons should be 
sent in detachments to the Lords to learn how to conduct business. 
The mover employed the usual arguments, which are familiar rather 
than forcible, e.g., “ women complained that whereas they had to pay 
taxes in the same way that men equally situated did, they had no 
representation.” This can hardly be a cogent complaint to address 
to peers, who are in a precisely similar predicament as regards taxes. 
He also, with unconscious illogic, pointed out that “at the present 
the State was deprived of the vote of those who specially repre- 
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sented the opinion of women on questions on which women 
were experts.” If these questions are only intelligible to women, 
surely it is not their vote that is requisite, but their presence in 
Parliament? Instead of a series of drivelling speeches, eking out 
stale and vulgar jokes such as we had last month, the Duke of Devon- 
shire immediately replied on behalf of the Government, “in which 
there is a certain amount of difference of opinion as to the merits of 
this question,” pointing out that it would be“ an unexampled course 
for this House to undertake what is, or purports to be, a reform of the 
House of Commons.” The speaker very properly added,“ I hope I 
shall not be supposed to intend to speak with any disrespect what- 
ever of the other House of Parliament, but I think, in the opinion 
of many persons, the reputation of the House of Commons for 
sobriety of judgment was not enhanced when, on a Wednesday 
afternoon, after a very short debate, the principle of this measure 
was recently affirmed.” Upon the merits of the various proposals 
floated by the Women’s Suffrage Societies the Duke of Devonshire 
only made one remark, but a conclusive one :— 


**T do not think that anyone can doubt that this measure does involve con- 
stitutional changes of an extremely grave and important character, and it is 
fraught with possible and even probable consequences which it is almost impos- 
sible at present to foresee. Small as may be the immediate effect which would be 
brought about either by the measure which was proposed in the other House or the 
different measure which is now before you, we cannot entertain any feeling of 
‘ eertainty that we have reached the limits of electoral reform, and that we may 
not have some day to deal with the question of manhood suffrage, and I confess 
that I find it very difficult to discover any reason why, if the principle of man- 
hood suffrage should ever be adopted in this country, as it has been in European 
countries, and if you assent to the principle contained in this Bill, it would be 
’ possible to stop short of adult female suffrage also.” 


Lord Kimberley, the leader of the Opposition, cordially concurred 
with the Duke of Devonshire, and after half-an-hour’s debate the 
subject was shelved. 


This terrible visitation has hardly slackened. 
THE According to the Viceroy’s despatch of March 


INDIAN FAMINE. A 
16th, the numbers on relief then were 31th as 


against 2? millions in previous months. In Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal the numbers on relief have continued to rise, but the 
numbers decreased in the North-West Provinces by 100,000, 
owing to harvest having commenced; but these Provinces 
have suffered most. The area atiected in them embraces 
a parallelogram 400 miles by 200. The worst divisions 
were Lucknow and Allahabad, including Bundelkhand and 
. Benares. The famine reached its high-water mark at the end 
February, when 2,000,000 people sought relief. Reuter’s corres- 
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pondent has made an exhaustive tour in the North-West Provinces 
and sends in an interesting report. According to him the Govern- 
ment will have in these districts alone about a million people to 
support for the next five months, but “the first stage of the famine 
had been tided over.” He extolls the system of relief, which 
he tested in various ways, and found it perfect—the method of pay- 
ing some 2,000,000 workers being a model of ingenuity and success. 
Throughout his whole tour he has not come across a single case of 
starvation ; and he says the consequences of the famine would have 
been appalling had the management been in less capable hands. If 
the same scarcity “ had occurred twenty years ago it would have deci- 
mated Central and Northern India.” Huge sums are still, however, 
required to clothe and reinstate millions of ruined peasantry. The 
Mansion House Fund, as we go to press approaches £500,000. All 
this and as much more as may be forthcoming will be devoted to 
the purchase of cattle and ettects for the ruined proprietors. 


Sir Charles Elliott, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, has done a patriotic service in delivering 
a lecture at the Society of Arts explaining the 
measures which have been taken during the last 20 years in antici- 
pation of famine. He carefully warned his audienee that there is 
no remedy discoverable which will entirely avert widespread inisery, 
disease, and death in India if the rains fail during successive years. 
He combated the statement that the measures of the past 20 years 
have been useless because they have not averted the present 
famine. He said: “ The answer to this is that a famine arising from 
drought is a calamity against which human efforts can but partially 
avail, Irrigation is the only possible remedy for drought, and 
there are large tracts where irrigation cannot be brought in. 
Railways are protective only in the sense that they enable food to 
be carried where otherwise it could not penetrate: administrative 
reform is protective so far as it prepares the official staff to take up 
a defined and formulated course of action; agricultural improve- 
ments are protective as putting the agricultural classes into a 
better position to resist the effects of a loss of their crops.” It 
appears that since the last great famine of 1877 the major 
canals and their distributories have received an extension of 
14,000 miles, and an increase of 3} million acres in their 
area of irrigation. There has also been an enormous develop- 
ment of well irrigation. The central alluvial plain of 
India is riddled like a sieve with innumerable water-holes from 
10 ft. to 50 ft. deep, but the area of British India in which well 
irrigation can be regarded as profitable is only one-eleventh of the 
whole. The net result of irrigation works is that 29 millions 
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of acres are irrigated from various sources out of the total Indian 
cultivation of 180 million acres. This irrigated area is placed 
beyond the risk arising from any ordinary drought and can feed 
120 millions of people. Nearly half the population of India is thus 
secured against famine. There has also been an enormous develop- 
ment of the railway system with a view to the distribution of food, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Famine Commission. 
Among other forms of assistance, it may be mentioned that 
money is advanced to proprietors in a distressed position, for 
which no interest is charged, and repayment is spread over a 
term of years. 


Nothing further has been heard from Cuba in 

Cua, recent weeks, and we miss the admirable letters 

in which The Times correspondent used to keep 

the world ww cowrant of the dismal history of the Pearl of the 
Antilles. Since the promulgation in Madrid of what would have 
been accepted as a large and generous measure of local autonomy 
at an earlier stage of the ghastly struggle between Spain and her 
unconquerable dependency, but which is now probably regarded as 
a mockery by the insurgents, all information has been practically 
shut down. From this one may infer that the reforms have not 
been accepted as a settlement, and that things have been going 
badly for Spain and her astonishing General. It is rumoured, 
indeed, that the Weyler policy, which has been unspeakably 
inept and brutal, is to be reversed, its director recalled, and an 
effort made to win over the insurgents by conciliatory means. 
Turkey would have almost as much chance of conciliating the 
Cretans as Spain has of pacifying the followers of the late Maceo 
and Gomez. Such a policy is out of date, and the only remaining 
practical question is whether Spain can make up her mind to 
relinquish her grip of Cuba before she herself is submerged in 
bankruptcy and anarchy, if indeed it is not already too late for she 
herself to escape from the terrible fate she has inflicted on Cuba by 
her blind pride and the woful incompetence of her marshals. The 
condition of the unhappy island is beyond all description. Here is 
one of the latest accounts by The Times Havana correspondent of 
the province in which General Weyler has been “campaigning” :—‘“I 
have just returned from a journey in Pinar del Rio. The whole coun- 
try is completely laid waste, with the exception of a few tobacco cen- 
tres. Some 40,000 country people, nearly all women and children, 
have been driven into the towns by order of General Weyler, and are 
literally in a starving condition. The rebels, who have lately been 
strengthened by reinforcements of nen and war inaterial, occupy a 
range of mountains in the centre of the province. Occasionally 
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they raid the plains for the purpose of obtaining cattle and harass- 
ing the troops. Thirty thousand troops are now in the province 
engaged in protecting the towns and the railway. They are not 
taking any aggressive action against the insurgent positions.” 


We have read a great number of harsh criticisms 
in American newspapers at the “abandonment 
of the Armenians” by Great Britain. Recrimina- 
tion is always irritating and profitless, and were it not that an 
immense number of Americans share our view we should hesitate 
to point out that for more than two years this hideous Cuban 
scandal has been growing at the very doors of the United States 
without a word of remonstrance from the American to the Spanish 
Government, and now we are told that Mr. Sherman, the new 
Secretary of State, shares the “conservative” view of Mr. Olney, 
his predecessor. The United States are hampered by no European 
Concert ; indeed, their warning to other Powers not to interfere in 
so peculiarly an American question as “Cuba” has been received 
without any remonstrance so far. American policy towards Cuba 
has, however, been far more impotent than that of the Concert 
towards Crete—the latter has at least been finally detached 
from direct Turkish rule. When the account is finally taken 
there will be as little left of Cuba as of Armenia. And though 
the latter will have suffered more than the former, the emancipa- 
tion of Cuba has at all times been a far simpler task for the 
American Federation, which is under one Government, than the 
rescue of Armenia by the European Federation, which is composed 
of six jealous and hostile Governments whose common accord 
presents insuperable difficulties. For this reason many of the best 
American citizens feel that their Government is incurring as heavy 
a load of responsibility as collective Europe. At any rate, until an 
intelligible defence of this branch of American policy has been put 
forward, there should be an abatement of the harsh attacks on the 
European Governments that we have lately read in the trans- 
atlantic Press, on the principle “that people who live in glass- 
houses can’t throw stones,” as an American friend caustically puts 
it. The Cuban Question cannot, however, indefinitely remain an 
American question, as Western Europe, particularly France, has 
a very distinct interest in keeping Spain from the perdition now 
yawning in front of her. We do not believe that the McKinley 
Administration will be allowed to prolong a dog-in-the-manger 
policy for an indefinite period, and it is quite on the cards that 
France may politely, but firmly, insist on interesting herself in 
Cuba on account of her large moral and material stake in Cuba’s 
step-mother country. 


AMERICAN 
RESPONSIBILITY. 
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Since the preceding pages were written there has 

Ae poker OF been a further telegram from The Times Havana 

correspondent giving “ the trustworthy declaration 

of an eye-witness of the murder of Mr. Henry Dabrigeon,” a British 
subject, to which we desire to call our readers’ most serious atten- 
tion. The unfortunate Mr. Dabrigeon, who was a native of Canada, 
owned 10,000 acres of land in the district of Cienfuegos, in Cuba, 
and at the time of his murder was living with his wife and seven 
children at his own house at Cartagena. The testimony is to the 
effect that the only assignable motive for this murder is that the 
victim had a month previously—like any other Canadian—knocked 
down a Spanish officer at Cartagena for using insulting expressions 
about the Queen of England. The “eye-witness” relates that on the 
day of the crime Corporal Collado and two soldiers in uniform came 
to Mr. Dabrigeon’s house at two p.m. and enquired for him. Being 
told he was out they went away, but returned at five o’clock to learn 
that he wasillin bed. “The corporal stated that he had a message 
from the military commandant, and must deliver it. Mr. Dabrigeon 
then sent word to him to enter. The corporal and one soldier 
entered, leaving the other man as sentinel. The corporal and 
soldier went into Mr. Dabrigeon’s room and found him lying in bed. 
His wife was at the foot of the bed nursing her youngest child, and 
the British flag was hanging at the back of the bedstead. Mr. 
Dabrigeon asked what was wanted. The corporal, muttering some- 
thing about cattle, approached the bed and discharged the carbine 
at Mr. Dabrigeon’s head, scattering his brains in all directions. The 
soldier then approached the bedside and fired his carbine at 
Mr. Dabrigeon’s heart. Then the men immediately left the 
room, mounted their horses, and galloped away.” The autho- 
rities who took the widow’s declaration declared the mur- 
derers were insurgents, but the Commandant refused the 
widow's demand to be confronted with Corporal Collado. The 
widow reported the circumstances to the British Vice- 
Consul at Cienfuegos “who personally informed me (The Times 
correspondent) that the fact was undeniable, but that he was 
unable to obtain any satisfaction from the Spanish authorities.” 
It is not surprising to learn that the widow and children “are 
absolutely destitute, their farms all burned, their cattle stolen, 
and their property destroyed.” Canadians look to the British 
Foreign Office to exact a prompt and signal reparation for this 
atrocious outrage, and we feel sure if the facts remotely resemble 
the case put forward in The Times (whose Cuban correspondent’s 
information has been unimpeachable hitherto), that they will not 
be disappointed. The hanging of Mr. Stokes after a mock 
trial by Lothaire in the heart of Africa (Congo Free State), shines 
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as “a bright and saintly deed” beside this assassination of Mr. 
Dabrigeon in bed. 


Boterauusm °F ® full treatment of the particularly interesting 
IN THE events that have lately occurred in America we 

UNITED STATES. yefer to that valuable article of our Washington 
contributor, as also to Mr. A. Maurice Low’s instructive appre- 
ciation of Mr. McKinley, the new President. The Inaugural 
Address, in which the President expounded the policy of his 
Administration, was awaited in Europe with eager anticipation. 
The Republican victory of last November has been so repeatedly 
declared to mark the final acceptance of the gold standard by 
the United States that we were becoming almost weary of refut- 
ing this misrepresentation. It has now been finally laid to rest in 
the most absolute and authoritative manner by the President on 
the very first day he entered office and in the opening sentences of 
his Address. Mr. McKinley’s pronouncement must indeed be 
regarded as foreshadowing the doom of the gold, standard as an 
American institution. It is indeed the logical consequence of the 
various steps that have been taken by the Republican Party since 
their recent triumph to redeem the pledge of the St. Louis. 
Platform of June 17th, 1896 (the Newcastle Programme of the 
Republican Party). That pledge ran as follows :—“ We are, there- 
fore, opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international 
agreement with the leading commercial nations of the world, which 
we pledge ourselves to promote.” Since the success of the policy of 
that platform at the polls last November,* leading members of the 
Republican Party (notably Senators Wolcott, Hoar, and Chandler) 
have been working unremittingly to give effect to the declaration 
in favour of international bimetallism, and the following steps 
have been taken: (1) A Senatorial Committee was appointed to. 
draft an International Monetary Conference Bill under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Wolcott ; (2) Mr. Wolcott paid a visit to the leading 
commercial nations of Europe in order to ascertain the disposition 
of European Governments; (3) the Senate passed the Monetary 
Conference Bill with only four dissentients; (4) the House of 
Representatives passed the Bill with only four dissentients. 
The Bill consists of two clauses. 

* Inarecentissue The Journal of Finance—which, unlike other journals of finance,. 
does not shirk all discussion of the greatest financial question—in commenting on 
some articles that had appeared in The National Review on ‘ Bimetallism in 
Europe,” made the following suggestion: ‘‘ An unbiased sketch of bimetallism 
in America ought to follow these articles. British readers have at best only con- 
fused notions of this part of the ‘great controversy,’ and are sorely in need of 
enlightenment in regard to the great progress that has been made across the 


Atlantic in spite of the presidential campaign.” We desire to call Zhe Journal of 
Finance’s attention to the facts in the paragraph to which this note is attached, 
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‘* Section 1.—That whenever after March 4th, 1897, the President of the United 
States shall determine that the United States shall be represented at any inter- 
national conference, called by the United States or any other country, with a 
view to securing, by international agreement, a fixity of relative value between 
gold and silver as money, by means of a common ratio between these metals, with 
free mintage at such ratio, he is hereby authorized to appoint five or more com- 
missioners to such international conference; and for compensation of said com- 
missioners, and for all reasonable expenses connected therewith, to be approved 
by the Secretary of State, including the proportion to be paid by the United States 
of the joint expenses of any such conference, the sum of $100,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated. 

‘* Section 2.—That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, in 
the name of the Government of the United States, to call in his discretion, such 
international conference, to assemble at such points as may be agreed upon.”* 


None of the information contained in this note, elementary 
though it be, has been allowed to reach the English reader in 
the ordinary way, because, apparently, our newspapers entertain 
the absurd idea that bimetallism can be beaten by boycotting. 
The only result of this system is to stultify the Press. Notably 
in this case, for Englishmen are now asking, “Why have we 
been told for months past that McKinley’s victory signified 
the triumph of the gold standard, seeing that the President 
is plainly in favour of bimetallism ?” 


The passage in the Presidential Address is as un- 

Mr. WeKINLEY'S equivocal and direct as words can be—it is as plain 
as a pike-staff—and it is the logical consequence of 

the passage of the International Monetary Conference Bill through 
a practically unanimous Legislature. Mr. McKinley renews the St. 
Louis pledge in the following admirably lucid terms : “ The question 
of international bimetallism will have early and earnest attention. 
My constant endeavour will be to secure it by co-operation with 
other great commercial Powers.” We certainly expected that The 
Times American correspondent would immediately come forward 
with the familiar explanation that “this bimetallist clap-trap is 
merely put into the Address to catch silver votes for the tariff, and 
signifies nothing. I know from the very best sources of information 
in New York that Mr. McKinley recognizes that Bryanism has killed 
bimetallism,and he is even sorry for ever having coquetted with such 
an absurdity. Mr. Chauncey Depew says he knows Mr. McKinley’s 
mind, and is sure there is no bimetallism lurking there; besides, if 
there were, Mr. Depew, who has the most powerful intellect in 
America, would soon convince the President of his folly.” This is 
what we expected to read, but we gladly recognize that since The 


* We desire to call attention to the important news contained in our Washing- 
ton article with reference to the action the President is taking on this Bill as 
amended by the House of Representatives. —Epiror N.2, 
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Times correspondent has taken up his quarters in Washington, 
where we hope he will remain, there has been a most agreeable im- 
provement in his always clever, though hitherto—as it has seemed 
to us—misleading despatches. Mr. Smalley had a most interesting 
talk with Mr. McKinley after the inauguration, and is at last forced 
to recognize that the new President is an ardent bimetallist. The 
Times correspondent frankly admits this in a passage which 
materially helps to clear the ground :— 


‘It has to be added that the President is very much in earnest about inter- 
national bimetallism, and has very strong views about his duty on that subject. 
He does recognize expressly his obligation to carry out the declaration of the St. 
Louis platform. What he said in his Inaugural Address was brief, and deeply 
considered. The subject takes larger proportions in his own mind than it did in 
that Address. He will do his utmost to promote bimetallism. He believes that 
the prosperity of this, as of other countries would be advanced by it, Not till he is 
satisfied that no monetary conference can be held under useful conditions will he 
relax his efforts to assemble one. Not till he has exhausted all means of securing 
an international agreement will he abandon his present purpose. He thinks that 
not only the prosperity, but the political future of this country will be largely in- 
tiuenced by the success or failure of these efforts. They do not imply in any 
sense, or to any extent, a less firm resolve to maintain the present gold standard. 
He was surprised to hear that anybody should imagine there could be the least 
doubt on that point, or that an honest and persevering attempt to settle the 
currency question on a sound and permanent basis could unsettle the minds of 
business men or shake the confidence of the community in returning prosperity. 
One thing I trust will appear from this long, yet incomplete narrative. [ have 
written to no purpose if I have not given some hint of the impression which the 
President’s conversation left. The impression is one of confidence.” 


The Times naturally throws all the cold water it can upon the bi- 
metallist aspirations of the President in a leading article which 
unconsciously puts the whole case in a nutshell: “If President 
McKinley would look round he would see that every nation goes 
its own way in currency matters, at itsowntime. . . . If he 
is very anxious for a general discussion, it is possible that other 
nations may oblige him. A conference does no one any harm, and 
it indicates international courtesy; but from that to setting up a 
new international rule of currency is a very long way indeed.” If 
The Times and its friends succeed in reducing the conference to a 
mere “international courtesy,” President McKinley will, no doubt, 
conclude “ that every nation goes its own way in currency matters, 


at its own time,” and either he or his successor will sign a Free 
Silver Bill. 


The British Government is perfectly ready to co- 

THE British operate in a general settlement of the monetary 
(VOVERN MENTS . ° . ° 

Position. question, and its attitude will be governed by the 

debate and resolution of the House of Commons 

of 17th March, 1896. The terms of that resolution are continually 

ignored abroad, as foreign politicians tind it convenient to represent 
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John Bull as blocking the way. The resolution, which was carried 
unanimously by the House of Commons, runs as follows: “That 
this Honse is of opinion that the instability of the relative value 
of gold and silver, since the action of the Latin Union in 1873, has 
proved injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges 
upon this Government the advisability of doing all in their power 
to secure by international agreement a stable monetary par of ex- 
change between gold and silver.” The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who, so far as we have been able to ascertain, is the only 
monometallist in the present Cabinet, delivered during the debate 
a long and very elaborate speech against bimetallism, but when he 
came to declare the policy of the Government he was obliged to 
make large admissions, and he finally admitted the Government to 
be willing to assist in remedying the evils that bimetallists complain 
of: “ What is the policy which as a Government we intend to 
pursue? As I have said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing 
that there are evils in the present low value of silver, and in the 
fluctuations in the value of the two metals, to enter into a con- 
ference, or into negotiations, which certainly I believe at the 
present stage would be much better than a conference, with other 
countries upon this subject, but we are not prepared to abandon 
the gold standard in the United Kingdom. [If it be possible for 
other nations to be joined in a bimetallic league, or in an agree- 
ment on this matter which seemed good to themselves, I have 
little doubt but that the Indian Government would be prepared to 
agree with us in re-opening the Indian mints to the free coinage 
of silver, and that we might endeavour by other minor means to 
promote the increase of silver in coinage to aid in an international 
agreement on this great question.” As bimetallists we believe 
that the true remedy for the present deplorable evils, due to the 
want of a common system, is a general opening of the mints of the 
leading commercial nations at an agreed ratio on an agreed date, 
in which Great Britain should co-operate puri passu with the 
other Powers. But we recognize that, while there has been a great 
advance in public opinion on this question, it is not yet sufficiently 
ripe to enable the Government to open the English mints to the 
free coinage of silver, to which they have been closed since 1816 
a.e., beyond the memory of any living man. 


, 


The English bimetallist is engaged in fighting a 
Great BRITAIN. system which has an English existence of 81 years 
behind it, and though it would have broken down 
long ago had it not been for the steadying policy of France in 
keeping her mints open to both gold and silver throughout the 
first three-quarters of the century, it is admittedly more difficult to 
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found a popular argument against the gold standard in a nation 
that experienced it during the fifties and sixties—when prosperity 
advanced by leaps and bounds—than in those countries which have 
only experienced gold monometallism during the last twenty-four 
years. These have been to a great extent years of commercial distress 
and peril. One may even goa step further and point out that though 
Great Britain took a leap in the dark in 1816 for which there was 
no justification, and for which she suffered bitterly for thirty 
years, and which only closed with the Californian and Australian 
discoveries of gold, it was not her action in 1816, but the action 
of other nations in 1873, which is responsible for the deplorable 
fall of wholesale prices, and the present lamentations of pro- 
ductive industry. Since the triple blunder of 1873 by Germany, 
the United States, and France (which was not the consequence of 
any criminal conspiracy, but was solely due to human ignorance 
and foily), Great Britain has dealt one damaging blow at the world’s 
and her own industry by the closing of the Indian mints in 1893 
—which was the work of a hole and corner cabal during the 
Chancellorship of Sir William Harcourt. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced early 
last year (as we have seen), but long before there was any thought 
of an Indian Famine, that Great Britain is quite willing to reopen 
the Indian mints as part of her contribution to an international 
settlement. If other nations, instead of vituperating Great Britain 
as an obstructionist, would come forward in a similar spirit, and 
with equivalent contributions, this question would be speedily 
settled. 


The real obstructionist for the last tour years has 
been President Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle, his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; and we have been most 
positively assured that there are papers in the State Department 
at Washington, the publication of which would place this beyond 
doubt. We suggest that Mr. Carlisle should inform the world— 
now that he has retired to a position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility—how he received the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s statement last year, that the British Government was 
willing to enter “into a conference or into negotiations, which 
would be much better than a conference,” on “the evils in the 
present low value of silver and in the fluctuations in the value of 
the two metals?” Did President Cleveland forthwith “ negotiate ” ? 
President McKinley now reigns in his stead, and the British 
Government is no less desirous of negotiating and co-operating in 
a settlement than it was last year, though for the reasons we have 
more than once pointed out in these pages, British public opinion 
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is not yet ripe for the opening of our long closed mints in London 
to the free coinage of silver. John Bull is becoming a bimetallist, 
but his conversion is not yet completed. He has been better able 
to withstand the strain imposed on industry by the disastrous 


operations of 1873, but he has enough practical sagacity to work for 
its removal. 


As it is frequently asserted by the ignorant or 
Pon argue the interested that the bimetallist movement in 
“~~ Great Britain is limited to a few obscure faddists, 
we have added an appendix to this number of The National 
Review consisting of the reply addressed by the Bimetallic League 
to a memorial that had been presented by the Gold Standard 
Defence Association to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1895. 
It will be seen that the names on this roll-call of leading bimet- 
allists are as distinguished and influential as any to be found in 
the City of London. The movement is much stronger now than it 
was two years ago, and the list would be greatly extended if it were 
brought up to date, but as it stands it is a sufficient refutation of 
a delusion which is sedulously cultivated in certain great commer- 
cial centres abroad that, beyond a few unconsidered cranks, we are 
all gold monometallists in.Great Britain. 


It is announced that Japan is going upon a gold 
Tur Gop standard at 32} to 1. Such an announcement is 
STANDARD IN . . . 
JAPAN. made unnecessarily puzzling by the uncertainty 
of the news agencies as to its purport, and the 
incompetence of our journals to explain it. Some bimetallists 
have not unnaturally supposed that it meant bimetallism at 
321 to 1, and have wondered what Japan could be driving at. 
Japan is not, however, going in for “independent” bimetallism at 
any ratio. The 32} to 1 is a ratio for conversion of the silver 
standard-yen into a gold standard-yen, not for free mintage of 
both metals. The present silver yen, Japan’s standard coin, is 
taken at its present gold value as the basis for the new gold yen: 
that is to say, the new gold yen is to be in weight, compared with 
the silver yen, as 1 to 32}, this being about the present market 
ratio of silver to gold in value by weight. Japan has been collect- 
ing gold, and has plenty of the metal to start free coinage with. 
When her mints are opened to gold, they will be closed to silver ; 
and existing silver coins will be left, presumably, to take care 
of themselves, that is, to leave the country if they have a higher 
value elsewhere than the new gold yen, or remain in it as currency 
yens if they have not. Wesay “ presumably,” because information 
as to the status of silver yen under the new régime is still 
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awaited. The particular ratio of 32} to 1, which looks at first 
sight curious, is probably chosen because it is just half the hitherte 
Japanese mint-ratio of 16; to 1. There are many Japanese gold 
yens in existence (though not of course current as yens in Japan 
now) coined at the last named ratio of weight to the silver yens: 
and it may well be that this gold money is to be brought into 
currency as standard money of double its face value. If not, it 
will be converted into the new gold currency at the convenient 
equivalent of 1 old gold yen to 2 new gold yens. Prices of 
commodities will not be disturbed, because the new gold piece 
is at starting of the same real value as the old silver piece. But 
Japan ceases to demand silver by a free mint, and becomes a con- 
stant requirer of gold: and a fresh cause is therefore set up for all 
the tendency of silver to fall in terms of gold, and of gold to rise 
in terms of silver. Japan does not give up the advantage she has 
hitherto enjoyed over the West through the maintenance or rise of 
the silver prices of her commodities while their gold prices have been 
falling ; but the advantage ceases to become progressive to her, if 
it was destined to be so, and for the moment it looks as if she is 
allowing Western and Indian producers to get on terms with her, 
and giving something away to China. 


No doubt, considering how strong a trait in the 
— Japanese character is their imitativeness, and how 
they are set upon copying European manners, their 
introduction of the gold standard is partly the result not of calcula- 
tion but of accident—not of policy but of pride. It would be a great 
mistake, however, to read in it nothing but a fresh instance of 
flattery by imitation. The Japanese have proved themselves an 
astute commercial nation, and are not unaware that their recent 
progress is largely due to their having enjoyed a monetary standard 
which has not let general prices down, but has allowed them even 
to rise (as gold prices did in 1850-1870) during a period of greatly 
increased production of commodities. After the war with China, a 
Japanese commission decided against any departure from the silver 
standard ; but since that time the development of the silver question 
in the United States, accompanied by the strong movement towards. 
bimetallism in Europe, has made it plain that latter-day gold 
appreciation may be ending, and a period of silver appreciation may 
be at hand. While there is yet time, therefore, it is a clever thing 
to step off the silver standard on to the gold, and so avoid the in- 
conveniences of a possible fall in the silver prices of commodities. 
and get the benefit of a probable rise in their gold prices. That 
there is this method in the madness of Japan is only too probable, 
however mixed the motives of her policy may be. Her carefulness 
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to avoid any fall in prices shows her view of the gold standard to 
be very different from that of the European monometallist, who 
seems to think that the more valuable his standard metal gets the 
more he is to congratulate himself. Meanwhile the New York “ gold- 
bugs” in particular may draw a useful lesson from what has already 
happened. The announcement of Japan’s intention instantly and 
inevitably caused a break in the price of silver which will be perman- 
ent until it is counteracted by some opposite tendency. For why? 
The closing of a country’s mints to a metal restricts the demand 
for it, as the closing of the Indian mints to silver restricted the 
demand, and brought the price down heavily. Conversely, the 
opening of a country’s mint must increase the demand, and, ceteris 
paribus, raise the price. Yet it was taken for granted generally in 
the campaign against free silver last year that the opening of the 
United States’ mints to the white metal would not raise its price, 
but the free silver dollar would continue to be worth fifty cents in 
gold! Japan’s action is interesting, but leaves her, of course, free 
to take whatever next step circumstances may show to be the 
wisest. If her present step has any important effect, it can only be 
to hasten the day of reaction, and therefore to make the real solu- 
tion of the silver question more than ever imperative.* 


* We are fully conscious of the portentous length to which the ‘‘ Episodes ” 
extend, but it is extremely difficult to keep them down during so fruitful a 
period as the present. A few questions of Imperial interest will be found dis- 
cussed in some extra pages that have been added to the end of this number. 
It may eventually be possible to arrange a Colonial Section of ‘‘ Episodes,” as 
one of the great needs of the time is accurate and regular information with 
regard to the great self-governing Colonies. 


TRADE AND TRAINING IN GERMANY. 


THE note of warning, how carefully soever it may be attuned to 
the exact degree of danger, is too likely to swell into the cry of 
alarm, through its frequent repetition, and so to evoke a counter- 
blast that drowns it. Something of this kind has happened 
with respect to the timely notice which a few speakers and writers, 
well acquainted with the facts, have given of the relatively rapid 
growth of German trade. They have endeavoured to show that the 
Germans have been occupied during the last fifteen or twenty years 
in very quietly developing their manufacturing industries, and in 
establishing commercial agencies in different parts of the world, 
and that they have succeded in encroaching upon our trade in 
more than one direction. Some of the causes that have enabled 
Germany to thus gain upon us in the commercial strife have been 
pointed out; and although the necessity for watchfulness and 
renewed efforts, if we are to maintain our past pre-eminence, is 
generally recognized, those who have called attention to the facts 
have been too readily treated as pessimists and alarmists, and 
their warning has been exaggerated into a scare, in order that it 
might be proved excessive. 

Since Lord Rosebery in July last publicly stated, that “year 
after year our Consuls and our various officials of the Board of 
Trade have called the attention of the community to the fact that 
we are no longer, as we once were, undisputed mistress of the 
world of commerce, but that we are threatened by one very 
formidable rival—Germany,” a disposition has shown itself in the 
utterances of some of our prominent statesmen, and very generally 
in newspaper articles, to disbelieve in the existence of any cause 
for anxiety, and to ignore, as far as possible, the circumstances and 
facts which have given rise to it. Some writers have let slip the 
reason of their refusal to be convinced. They believe the confes- 
sion of any falling off in our trade through foreign competition is 
likely to bring about the very evils we are anxious to avoid, and 
to advertise our commercial rivals at our own expense. We are 
told, that even if it be true that the Germans are gaining on us in 
any branch of industry, it is wiser and more patriotic not to admit 
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it, but to continue to proclaim the undisputed fact that our trade 
is far greater than that of any other country. But, after all, we 
have nothing to fear from publicity. If, even for a time, we have to 
adopt some of the trade practices of our neighbours, to learn from 
our own pupils lessons in industrial warfare, we shall rather gain 
than lose by showing a willingness to be taught, and a desire to 
repair any loss we may have sustained through neglect or con- 
tempt of our rivals. 

It was, indeed, with no desire to strengthen the feeling of 
uneasiness which, notwithstanding the great revival of trade 
in 1895, had been aroused, that I and some of my colleagues of 
the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction visited Ger- 
many last autumn. We were aware of the progress that 
had taken place, at home, in the arts of production and in the 
volume of our trade since 1884. We knew what efforts had been 
made to develop and improve our educational methods, and to 
establish technical schools, with a view of more closely associating 
the teaching of art and science with manufacturing processes, 
and we hoped to be able to show that the improvements in our 
weapons of industry were at least equal to those of our German 
competitors. But, although the time at our disposal enabled us 
to visit only a few centres of trade, we saw enough to convince us 
that Germany had rapidly advanced, as a manufacturing country, 
since 1883, when we made an exhaustive enquiry into the subject, 
and that her progress was very largely due to the continued and 
intelligent development of her educational institutions. Without 
verifying our impressions by examining the complicated statistics 
of trade returns, we were unable to resist the conclusions forced 
upon us by a comparison of the condition of certain industries in 
1883 and now; by the growth of entirely new departments of 
trade, and by the increased activity of others; by the improvement 
in the standard of living of the working classes, and by the re- 
markable extension of all the aids to industry which education of 
every grade and type is capable of affording. 

The corroborative evidence which the report of our visit* lacks 
will, however, be found in the Comparutive Statistics of Populu- 
tion, Industry, and Commerce in the United Kingdom and Some 
Leading Foreign Countries, recently published as a memorandum 
by the Board of Trade. Sir Courtenay Boyle, the author of the 
memorandum, has collected some very useful statistics on the trade 
returns of the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United 
States; and although fuller returns, particularly those dealing with 

* Report on a visit to Germany, with a view of ascertaining the recent progress 


of education in that country, being a letter to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G. (G. R. Redgrave, Swire Smith, W. Woodall, M.P., Sir Philip Magnus). 
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our commerce with China, Japan, South America, and other 
countries, would have proved interesting, we are able to derive 
much valuable information from the statistics he has prepared. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle has avoided drawing any conclusions, 
which might add to the prevailing impression that Germany is 
making rapid strides, at our expense, in manufacturing industry. 
Indeed, although the figures he quotes afford, from the statistical 
point of view, evidence of the fact, he is careful to add such 
necessary qualifications as may prevent the reader from being 
too easily discouraged by the apparent inferences. For instance, 
whilst it is admitted that the figures relating to the import 
of manufactured articles into this country “undoubtedly afford 
an indication of advance in manufacturing abroad,” and that 
as regards our exports, “the superficial aspect of the facts is 
not so satisfactory as it was a few years ago,” we are encouraged 
by the statement that “there are signs of improvement,” and that 
the figures quoted “do not justify the inference that our home 
manufacturing is being displaced.”* 

It appears from the memorandum that whilst the increase in 
population in the United Kingdom has been from 31°5 to 39°5, 
or about eight millions between 1871 and 1896, the increase in 
Germany, between 1871 and 1895, has been from 41°0 to 52°2, or 
over eleven millions, and that the relative increase in Germany 
of the town as compared with the urban population is still 
greater; and it is suggested that the development of German 
manufacturing industry is due to the necessity of finding an 
outlet for the increasing town population. The explanation con- 
cedes the conclusion, independently reached by others, that 
German export trade has of late years very much improved ; 
but whether the trade of a country necessarily increases with 
its population is a proposition which may not be generally ad- 
mitted. It is of course needless to point out that no trustworthy 
conclusions can be drawn from a comparison of exports and 
imports over different periods of time between different countries, 
without considering very carefully the character of the ex- 
ports and imports and the purposes to which they are applied. 
For instance, great importance attaches to the fact that in the 
estimated quantity of coal consumed here and in Germany, the 
percentage of increase from 1883 to 1894 is 89 for the United 
Kingdom and 42°8 for Germany. Again, if we take the pro- 
duction of pig-iron we find that the increase in the annual 
average produced in the United Kingdom froin 1870-4 to 1890-4 
was 0°9 million tons, or 14:1 per cent., and that in Germany the 
corresponding increase was 3°1 million tons, or 1722 per cent. 


* Memorandum, p, 18. 
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It is figures such as these which indicate the relatively great 
advance of German manufactures compared with our own during 
the last twenty years. It is nevertheless true that the production 
of pig-iron and the consumption of coal are still much greater in 
this than in any other European country ;* but the question of im- 
portance to us, is not so much whether we are still in advance of 
other countries, as whether other countries are or are not gaining 
upon us, and to this question no equivocal answer can be given. In 
the words of the memorandum : “ It cannot be said that the pre- 
dominance or even the pre-eminence of the United Kingdom are 
any longer what they were, as far as these old fields of industry are 
concerned.”+ Having regard to the greater increase of population 
in Germany than in England, these figures, presented in another 
form,—in the amount of production and consumption per 
head of the population—appear less unfavourable to ourselves. 
But, even so, the increase in the annual consumption of coal per 
head of the population in the years 1884 and 1894 has been, in 
Germany, from 1°08 to 1°36, and in the United Kingdom, from 
3°65 to 3°75, whilst in the average production of pig-iron for the 
years 1870-4 and 1890-4 the corresponding figures are, for Germany, 
an increase from 0°04 to 01, and for the United Kingdom a 
decrease from 0°20 to 0°19. 

Coming now to the question of exports of manufactured articles 
from Germany, we find that since 1880 they have increased in 
value from £83,000,000 to £109,000,000 sterling, and that the 
increase with some fluctuations has been fairly continuous 
throughout this period. Ifwe compare our own exports over nearly 
the same period, we find that they have fallen from 215 millions 
in 1883 to 195 millions in 1895. It must, moreover, be remem- 
bered that the figures quoted for Germany are exclusive of the 
large quantities of German-made goods which, shipped from 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Flushing, are included in _ the 
statistical tables as exports from Holland and Belgium; and 
further that the year 1895 was a record year, and ex- 
ceptionally favourable for British trade. Indeed, the corres- 
ponding figure for 1894 was only 184 millions. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, as to the falling off in the exports of 
manufactured goods of the United Kingdom during the last twelve 
years. It would even appear that between 1883 and 1894 the 
gross value of our exports has fallen from 239 millions to 215 
million pounds sterling, and if we analyse the items of which this 
total is made up, we find that the export of raw materials has 


* The average annual production for the United States for the period 1890-4 
shows an increase on that of the United Kingdom. 
+ Memorandum, pe 8. 
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increased from thirteen to nineteen millions, and machinery and 
mill work, which is used of course for manufacturing purposes, 
from thirteen to fourteen millions. In the one item of metals and 
articles manufactured therefrom (except machinery) there is a fall 
from forty to twenty-seven millions, and in yarns and textile fabrics 
taken together a full from 111 to 96 millions. Whilst the export 
trade of the United Kingdom has thus fallen off between 1883 and 
1894, “the import of articles called manufactured into the United 
Kingdom in the same period has enormously increased, viz., from 
£53,000,000 in 1893 to £76,000,000 in 1895,” notwithstanding the 
fall in prices, and to £81,000,000 in 1896. We may offer any 
explanation we can of these facts, but the facts nevertheless 
remain, and they cannot be considered satisfactory. By careful 
comparisons of the proportion of imports from home to the total 
imports in different groups of countries it is further shown that, 
whilst the trade of Germany, for instance, with American countries 
gives signs of increasing, that of the United Kingdom with 
America, China, Japan has fallen off, and Sir Courtenay Boyle 
sums up this part of the enquiry by saying: “From this it 
unquestionably appears that the proportion of the business done 
by the United Kingdom has during the period under review 
diminished.”* At the same time we are told that “the total volume 
of the business has largely increased.” t 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the evidence of Sir Courtenay 
Boyle’s figures, and the inferences he himself draws from them, 
his memorandum has been generally quoted as proving that this 
country has no reason to fear that her trade is suffering from 
foreign competition, or that it is necessary to adopt any of the 
methods for developing it, which have proved so successful abroad. 

The whole of Sir Courtenay Boyle’s memorandum is deserving 
of careful reading, and it is interesting to see how closely the con- 
clusions and recommendations at which he arrives, from a careful 
study of these dry statistics, confirm the impressions gained by 
independent observers of the commercial activity of Germans 
in their own country and in other parts of the world. From the 
mere survey of these telling figures Sir Courtenay Boyle is led to the 
conclusion : “If peace is maintained both Germany and the United 


* Memorandum, p. 21. 

t From one of the tables given in the appendix to the memorandum, it appears, 
on comparing the average annual value of imports into the United Kingdom 
from Germany for the period 1880-4 with the period 1891-5, that there has 
been an increase from £68,327 to £354,702 in cotton manufacture ; an7increase from 
£300,483 to £631,774, in glass manufactures ; an increase from £40,716 to £93,127 
in linen ; an increase from £363,762 to £605,818, in paper and pasteboard. These 
are only a few of the different classes of manufactured goods in which our im- 
ports from Germany have increased. 
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States are certain to increase their rate of upward movement. 
Their competition with us in neutral markets, and even in our 
home markets, will probably, unless we ourselves are active, 
become increasingly serious,” and he further says, “It is necessary, 
therefore, more than ever, that attention should be given in the 
United Kingdom to the business of manufacturing for export.” 
And he very correctly adds : “ The work of seeking out customers, 
providing commodities that customers will buy, exploiting new 
markets, and elaborating new methods rests with the individual.”* 
Approached, therefore, from altogether different sides, the position 
is found to be the same. No one denies that the entire volume 
of our trade is still much larger than that of Germany; the 
question is whether it is increasing or diminishing, and even if 
increasing, whether the rate of wpward movement is the same. 
To this question there is but one answer. In the report of our 
visit to Germany we state: “In all branches of industry there are 
signs of great activity. New factories are being erected and new 
processes are being invented,” and the statistics of the Board of 
Trade show us the exact extent to which, and the branches ot 
industry in which, our commerce has suffered. And, whereas from 
our own observations we only felt justified in referring to “ indica- 
tions that in the immediate future our own countrymen will 
have to encounter a competition far more acute than anything 
they have yet had to grapple with,” Sir Courtenay Boyle on other 
evidence tells us “ we can scarcely expect to maintain our past 
undoubted pre-eminence, at any rate without strenuous effort and 
careful and energetic improvement in method.” 

Seeing the extent to which the evidence of statistics agrees with 
that of witnesses who have investigated the problem of competition 
in Germany itself, let us briefly examine the opinions of other 

‘persons, who have had the opportunity of observing the effects of 

German enterprise in some of the principal foreign markets. For 
this purpose we must refer to the valuable collection of reports 
furnished by our foreign Consuls. The reading of these docu- 
ments, supplied to the Foreign Office during the past year, is not 
altogether satisfactory. There is a repetition of the facts that 
German wares are gradually displacing those of English make, 
that this displacement is not due to any superiority in the 
character of German goods, but to the lower price at which they 
are sold, to the better suitability of the articles to the wants of 
the customers who purchase them, and to the greater activity, 
enterprise, and commercial ability of German traders. 

In many countries which not long since were very largely sup- 
plied from England, factories have been started, and the demand 
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for foreign-made goods has consequently decreased. There are few 
countries in which the increase of home manufactures has been 
more marked than in Japan. To take one example only, we find 
the quantity of cotton yarn imported into Japan in 1890 was 
42,544,403 lb., whilst in 1895 it had decreased to 19,454,777 lb., 
and at the end of 1895 Japan was working 525,043 spindles in 53 
cotton mills. From Japan there has been a great increase in late 
years in the export of manufactured articles. Between 1890 and 
1894 the value of these exports has nearly trebled, whilst the in- 
crease in the export of raw material has been very slight. On the 
other hand, the importation of raw material is increasing rapidly.* To 
take another example, we are told that “the trade of Mexico is no 
longer in an elementary stage ; local manufactures are rapidly sup- 
planting foreign goods.” In the cheaper goods, those of German 
and American make, such as hardware and cutlery, are found to be 
of superior finish to those of English make, and so sell better. 
Then, too, we find that English firms are very wanting in enter- 
prise, and fail to create English agencies in Mexico, without which 
new branches of trade cannot be opened. In his report on the 
Nijni Novgorod Exhibition of 1896, our Consul says: “If we 
intend to retain our trade with Russia we must employ better 
educated travellers, who can converse with Russian buyers, and 
thus learn their requirements.”’t Our travellers, he tells us, are 
handicapped at the start, and he refers to “the negligence of our 
manufacturers who have allowed the Germans to secure much of 
the trade that should have come to us.” In Russia, also, the com- 
petition among foreign producers will necessarily become keener, 
having regard to the growth of home-manufacturing industry. 
In 1880 the output of cast-iron in Russia was 458,360 tons, whilst 
in 1894 it had increased to 1,307,570 tons; and in coal there has 
been an increase, during the same period, from 3,238,466 tons to 
8,581,500 tons. 

Referring to some of the less important markets for the sale of 
our goods, we find that the value of imports from Great Britain to 
Roumania has decreased since 1893 by £400,000, whilst the im- 
ports from Austria-Hungary and Germany have steadily progressed. 
Sir H. Wyndham, in his Consular Report to Lord Salisbury, dated 
June, 1896, says: “The competition between British and German 
manufacturers of engines and threshers is becoming more acute 
year by year.”t We are told by Consul-General Haggard that as 
regards Tunis, “ English goods were formerly much sought after, 
and it is much to be regretted that they are now scarcely to be 

* Foreign Office Report, 1896. 
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found in the Tunisian markets.”* Indeed, it would seem that in 
Tunis British machinery is now almost entirely superseded, As 
regards Chili, Mr. Sadler, in his Report of July, 1896, on the trade 
of Valparaiso, says: “Though many of the principal houses at 
Valparaiso are British firms, the German houses now far exceed 
the English in number, and in the matter of imports this is a 
question of some importance.” We are further told that there 
is a constant immigration of well-educated, competent Germans, 
who work hard and seriously, and are found particularly useful in 
commercial houses, and prove ultimately successful in business. 
I may conclude these not altogether satisfactory comments on our 
business-like capacity by a reference to a report of Mr. Dundas, 
who after stating that Germany possesses in Hamburg not only 
one of the finest but one of the best harbours in the world, tells us 
that “Germans are not only capable of, but are actually competing 
with us in our own markets, and in markets, too, which we have 
considered our own exclusive right.” And Sir Claude Macdonald, 
speaking from his own observations in one of the most important 
of these markets, says: “Our commercial interests in this Empire 
(China) far exceed those of any other nation; but great as our 
position is, it will be speedily undermined by our many rivals, if we 
do not reform our business methods.” + Surely, in face of warnings 
such as these, there is little comfort in the assurance that “ we still 
preponderate greatly as a country manufacturing for export.” 

The evidence of great commercial activity, and of rapid strides 
in manufacturing power, which those who know Germany are able 
to supply, supplemented by the interesting statistics furnished by 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, and by the observations and conclusions of 
our Consuls in several of the different countries with which we 
trade, leaves little doubt in the mind of the unbiassed thinker as to 
the fact of our export trade in manufactured goods tending to fall 
away in many branches of industry, and in many quarters, under 
the strain of foreign competition. We are told, on undeniable 
authority, that “ the linen trade of the United Kingdom has been 
suffering from foreign competition for a number of years.” { The 
import of foreign yarns has increased from 3,336,874 Ib. in 1875 to 
19,011,986 lb. in 1893, whilst the export of yarns in the same 
period has fallen from 27,887,681 Ib. to 16,259,300 lb. § Ireland 
is suffering from the loss of other industries. The manufacture 
of glass once flourished there, and is now all but extinct, 

* No. 1791, July, 1896. + No. 1803, July, 1896. 

t Report of the Recess Committee, 1896. 

§ The total exports of linen piece goods from the United Kingdom amounted to 
£3,765,092 in 1896, against £4,080,261, in 1895, showing a decrease of 14°4 per cent. 


in quantity and 77 per cent. in value. (Report of Linen Merchants’ Association, 
1897.) 
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and this is one of the industries, which, owing to the greater 
excellence of German manufacture, England is very rapidly 
losing. Indeed, anyone who travels through the manufacturing 
parts of Germany cannot fail to be “greatly impressed” by the 
progress which has taken place in many of the leading branches of 
manufacture since 1882, and to realise that “in certain industries 
our supremacy is seriously challenged.” * 

In endeavouring to ascertain the causes of this loss of ground, it is 
not sutticient to point to the increasing population of Germany, nor 
to the era of peace ushered in by the results of the war of 1870. 
Increase of population in all but new countries is generally the 
effect rather than the cause of increased prosperity ; and starting 
from a higher level, as we did, there is no apparent reason why our 
rate of progress should not have been at least as great as that of 
Germany. Various causes have been advanced to account for the 
rapid. growth of Germany as a manufacturing country, and it is 
probable that several of these enter more or less into the problem. 

I do not propose to consider here, in any detail, the extent to 
which longer hours and lower wages have helped to enable 
German manufacturers successfully to compete with us. The 
question is not unattended with difficulty, and correct statistics 
are not easily obtained. Any careful comparison, however, of 
the value, as measured by results, of labour hours, and of rates of 
wages in the two countries would, I am convinced, confirm the 
conclusion at which we have arrived, viz., “that there has been 
in the past, and that there still is in progress, a levelling up of the 
inequalities between the physical and social condition of the 
workers here, and those in similar trades abroad.” The fact 
cannot be denied that “in all skilled industries the wages in 
Germany are rising and the hours of labour tend to decrease.’”| 
On this point very instructive information, although now a 
little out of date, may be obtained from the report of Sir Charles 
Oppenheimer, our Consul-General at Frankfurt. It appears from 
this report that the labour time varies considerably in different 
industries and in different parts of Germany, and there are many 
causes connected with the details of manufacture which prevent 
labour from being as thoroughly organized in Germany as in 
England; still we find an increasing tendency on the part of 
factory inspectors to recommend shorter hours, and of manu- 
facturers to recognize the advantage of adopting the recommen- 
dation. In the report dated 1886 of a German factory inspector, 
we read: “It is frequently stated that experience shows that in 
reducing the work-time the output does not decrease.” Another 


* Report of a Visit to Germany, p. 4. 
+ Report of a Visit to Germany, p. 15. 
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tells us: “The manufacturers themselves are opposed to the 
existing long hours.” A passage from the report for the year 
1891 is quoted by Sir Charles Oppenheimer, showing that ac- 
cording to the statements of some factory owners, no reduction 
at all in production can be noted in the weaving establishments 
in consequence of the shorter work-time. “Indeed, where the 
hours of work are still excessive, it is recognized that such long 
hours must necessarily influence the state of the working-classes 
unfavourably; whilst also the human power of production can 
be increased to a great extent, if every overtaxation is carefully 
avoided.” 

In this connection it must also be remembered that children 
may be employed at a younger age in this country than is 
permitted in Germany, where the age of exemption from school 
life is 14, 

I am not prepared to admit that the restrictions which Trades 
Unions frequently impose upon the liberty of action of their own 
members act in all cases to the advantage of labour or the 
improvement of trade, but that question, in its bearing upon 
foreign competition, is too comprehensive to be considered in 
the present paper. We may hopefully look forward, however, 
with the further spread among the labouring classes of technical 
education, and, particularly, of a sounder knowledge of economies, 
to the establishment of more satisfactory relations between them 
and their employers. 

The fact that goods are carried at lower rates on German and 
other foreign railways than on English lines is frequently adduced 
as one of the advantages possessed by our rivals in the competition 
for trade. Whether these rates are really lower, and if so, whether 
foreign traders are great gainers thereby, is a question on which 
there is considerable difference of opinion among the few persons 
who have made a careful study of this difficult subject. The 
conditions of transit in Germany and England, for instance, are 
so different that any exact comparison of rates is not easy. It 
appears that our own railway companies do not issue statistics giving 
the cost of carriage per ton-mile for different classes of goods, and, 
according to Mr. Acworth, “till they do, any comparison between 
English and Continental railways can only be a matter of guess 
work!” * Apart from the mere cost of transit from station to 
station, charges for collection and delivery, the extent of the 
responsibilities undertaken by the company, and the amount 
of time occupied on the journey are matters to be considered. 
The absence of any definite statistics for English railways, such 
as are obtained for German lines, necessitates various complicated 

* The Railways and the Traders, by W. M. Aeworth, p. 179. 
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deductions from the ascertained through rates before any correct 
idea of the relative cost of the carriage of goods in the two 
countries can be obtained. Sir Bernhard Samuelson, who has made 
the necessary calculations, is able in his report* on the subject 
to submit such comparisons as the following, between the cost 
of carriage of different kinds of goods here and in Germany : 

s. 
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Cotton Yarns, Manchester to Hull, British rate per ton 
Same distance at German tariff —... 
Saws and Tools, Sheffield to Hull, British nee per ton 
Same distance at German tariff ae 
Hardware, Birmingham to Liverpool, British rate per ‘ton 
Same distance at German tariff ee 
Woollen Goods, Bradford to Glasgow, British rate per ‘ton a 
Same distance at German tariff = 
General Machinery, Leeds to Hull, British rate per ton € zport 
Same distance at German tariff 
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These figures are certainly striking, and Sir Bernhard sums up the 
results of his numerous comparisons, which occupy fifteen pages 
of his report, by the statement: “That, except as to iron-ore, 
coal and coke in certain cases, and a few other articles under 
special circumstances, the rates are so much lower in those 
countries (Germany, Belgium, and Holland) as to place our 
traders at a serious disadvantage.” Mr. Jeans, in a passage 
from his book on Railway Problems quoted by Mr. Acworth, also 
tells us “that the average ton-mile rates in Belgium, Germany, 
and Holland are much under our own.” Mr. Acworth, who. 
defends English railway management and compares it favourably 
with that of other countries, admits that English rates are higher 
than the average rates on Continental lines, as is evident from his 
explanation of the fact in his chapter headed, “ Why English Rates 
are High.” He maintains that certain necessary incidental charges 
are omitted from such comparisons as those given above, and 
that even granting that the English rates are higher, the trader 
gets his full value for the higher charges in increased speed, in 
better facilities, and generally in superior accommodation. Indeed, 
he thinks that it is open to question whether English traders 
would not in many cases prefer to purchase such facilities by 
payment of the higher rates, if the option were given them. Still, 
it cannot be denied that for certain kinds of merchandise our own 
manufacturers are somewhat handicapped by the higher charges 
on English lines. Even so, the remedy is not easy to find. There 
seem to be many good reasons against further restrictive legislation. 
A rail¥ay company is essentially a commercial undertaking ; and 
although we may grant that the railways “ are the highways of the 


* A report on the railway goods tariff of Germany, Belgium, and Holland 
compared with those of this country. 
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still we 


country and the companies have a monopoly of them,’ 
cannot expect the shareholders of such companies to work at 
a loss to increase the profits of manufacturers. The German 
railways mostly belong to, and are worked by, the State; but our 
own Government are certainly not prepared to purchase the 
railways, and if they did, it is not certain that the rates could be 
very much reduced, if the facilities now ofiered are to be continued, 
except at a loss to the State; and to advocate such a course might 
be thought to open the door to protection. What we may try, 
however, is to induce railway companies, by the prospect of a 
larger and more regular trade, to agree to a reduction and a simpler 
arrangement of their rates ; and although we may be told that the 
directors and managers of those great industrial concerns best 
know their own business, still it is a fact that agitation and the 
pressure of public opinion have succeeded in obtaining concessions 
from the companies, which have admittedly in the end proved 
profitable to themselves. Mr. Acworth tells us “ that the railway 
companies have been ready to share their increased profits, 
whenever obtained, with their customers.” But is it not rather 
that the increased profits have often resulted from the reduction 
of fares and the endeavour on the part of the companies to consult 
the convenience and requirements of their customers? It appears, 
therefore, that although rates are admittedly lower abroad than 
here, it is very difficult to gauge the loss, if any, which our trade 
and commerce consequently suffer. 

But whilst the circumstances and conditions to which I have 
referred, and others possibly, such as our singularly complex system 
of weights and measures, the operation of our patent laws, and of 
the Merchandise Marks Act, may each have had some effect in 
retarding the rate of our industrial progress, and in giving advan- 
tages to our competitors, we must look elsewhere for the real cause of 
that rapid advance in commerce and manufactures which Germany, 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, undoubtedly has made. 
It is primarily to the efforts of the Germans themselves, and only 
secondarily to the influence upon our own trade of such conditions 
as we have been considering, that the relative progress of Germany 
is due. It is noteworthy that this progress, as shown in the country 
itself by the rise of factories, and the conversion of the population 
of entire districts from agricultural to manufacturing pursuits, 
has proceeded pari passu with the efforts of the several German 
States to enlarge their colleges and schools, suggesting very forcibly 
the conclusion that German industry owes its prosperity and success 
to German. education. In the report of the Recess Committee, a 
valuable and interesting document, dealing with the industries of 
Treland, and the means of improving them, further independent 
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testimony is afforded of the great impulse which manufacturers 
abroad have received from what is called Technica] Education. 
“One of the industrial phenomena of the last forty years has been 
the immense growth of manufacturing industry in Continental 
countries, largely at the expense of British trade; and that growth 
seems to be directly traceable to the assistance given by the State 
in these countries, by Technical Education and otherwise, to indus- 
trial enterprise.” * The expenditure on German education, although 
seemingly lavish, has been returned to the country a hundred- 
fold in the products of improved trade. If, then, we are to 
discover the true cause of German progress, we must revert 
to the differences of education in the two countries. The subject 
has been considered in recent years from so many points of 
view, and by so many competent writers, that it may seem un- 
necessary to dwell upon it further. Unfortunately, however, 
there is considerable doubt among certain classes of manu- 
facturers, and even among engineers, as to the value of educa- 
tion in assisting industry; and judging from the treatment in 
Parliament of all educational measures, it would seem that our 
legislators are still unconvinced of the economic importance of the 
subject.t Such measures, one would think, would be regarded as 
questions closely affecting our position as a strong and prosperous 
nation, and would be treated without reference to party politics. 
But this is very far from being the case. The education of the 
people is a bone of contention between opposing politicians, and the 
organization of our schools is, as Matthew Arnold puts it,“ not so 
much an educational problem as a social and political one.” 

If asked wherein German education is superior to our own, | 
should say in its appliances, in its methods, and in its organization. 
The splendid buildings that have recently been erected for the 
study of applied science, some of which are briefly described in our 
recent report, perfectly equipped and supplied with every kind of 
apparatus needed for the most advanced scientific research, are the 
admiration of all who have seen them. No expense has been 
spared in rendering these institutions serviceable to the industries 
they are intended to develop. The number of students trained in 
them is far greater than in our own, and the Germans have un- 
doubtedly shown wisdom in bestowing on the crown of the educa- 

* Report of the Recess Committee, 1896, p. 57. 

+ The linen merchants of Bristol complain: ‘‘The apathy on the part of the 
local authorities in not adequately recognizing the necessity for supporting this 
all-important work, is notably manifest in our own linen manufacturing dis- 
trict. In the meantime the foreigner is actively engaged in this fundamental 
work, and we, as a nation, are being supplanted in our industries by tie 


superior talent which is being evoked and fostered in other countries.” —(Report, 
1897.) y 
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tional edifice their most thoughtful attention and their largest gifts, 
The Universities and the Polytechnic Institutions have been, and 
are still, the pride of every German state, and to the training they 
afford Germany owes very largely her industrial and political 
position. In the facilities provided for the advanced scientific 
work, Germany stands far ahead of us. We in this country lack 
not only equal facilities, but to some extent the belief in their 
efficacy and the desire to profit by them. The recognition of the 
advantages of scientific and technical education characterizes all 
classes of society in Germany, and none more than employers of 
labour engaged in productive and engineering industry. Those 
who are familiar with Germany’s progress and its causes are con- 
stantly calling attention to the advantages which German trade has 
gained from the ability of her standing army of scientific men, ready 
to apply to industrial operations every serviceable scientific discovery. 
Meanwhile, at home, our University Colleges vainly beg for the 
much-needed funds for endowment and equipment, and pitifully 
appeal to successive Chancellors of the Exchequer to auzment the 
miserably inadequate grants which the State contributes to their 
maintenance and support. In her schools of art, and especially in 
such museums as that visited by us in Nuremberg, Germany shows 
her sense of the extent to which, and of the means by which, educa- 
tional appliances may be made the efficient instrument of in- 
dustrial competition, and yet for many years the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, which for its abundant supply of works of art of all 
periods is the admiration of foreign nations,* has been vainly en- 
deavouring to secure that extension of its building, which would 
enable those works of art to be so displayed as to be available for 
study. It is also noteworthy that abroad the energies of mer- 
chants and manufacturers seem to be more keenly directed 
towards the advantage of combination for the improvement of 
their own industries, than to the endeavour to conceal those 
mythical trade secrets, by which they hope successfully to com- 
pete, not so much with their foreign rivals, as with one another. 
In the superiority of her secondary schools, Germany is still 
unapproached by us. Between the elementary and high schools 
there are numerous carefully graded institutions, technical and 
general, adapted to the requirements of all classes of the people. 
When a want is felt it is speedily supplied. Quite recently, for 
example, we read, that the “Prussian Estimates for the coming 
financial year contain various sums to be applied to the support 
of technical schools of spinning and weaving.” +t These sums 


* See letter of M. Charles Yviarte, Inspector-General of Fine Arts, who, 
writing from Paris, February 26th, says : ‘‘ To-day, for all of us foreigners, South 
Kensington is a Mecea.”—(Zimes, March Ist.) 

+ Times, Berlin Correspondent, February 4th. 
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are carefully appropriated according to the recognized require- 
ments of the institutions, as determined by the Minister of In- 
struction, on the advice of commissions of educational experts. 
Thus we are told that “the Engineering School in Dortmund 
and the Ceramic Technical School in Hoehr, are to have an in- 
crease of staff and subsidy respectively ; the dyeing departments 
in the textile schools of Aachen and Kottbus are to be extended ; 
the new institute at Ronsdorf is to be supported, and the growing 
demands of Breslau are to be supplied by the erection of a fourth 
workshop for apprentices to textile trades.”* Then, too, Germany 
has no prejudices as regards technical or other education. She 
is willing to learn. For the creation of industries in districts 
where they have not previously flourished, the formation of 
apprenticeship schools is encouraged and the teaching of trades 
is provisionally sanctioned. Such schools are well equipped with 
all the apparatus for practical training, and when no longer 
needed they give place to schools with wider and more general 
instruction. Throughout Germany, the feature which strikes 
the observer is the strict adaptation of the schools to local re- 
quirements, and to the demands of industry in its widest sense. 
And not only in the equipment of their schools, but also in 
the methods of instruction, the Germans excel us. This is 
partly owing to the fact that popular education is of much 
later growth in this country. It dates only from 1870, and 
that branch known as Technical Education is of still later origin. 
Moreover, we started on a wrong track in giving undue promin- 
ence to the results of our examinations, and in the conditions 
of appointment of our educational authorities. Examinations so 
often decried are not altogether evil. Under proper limitations 
and wisely directed they serve useful and necessary purposes, 
but the harm that has~been done to education of all grades in 
this country by subordinating teaching to examination and by 
setting up a false ideal of the end and aim of education, cannot 
well be exaggerated. It will take a long time to remove this 
blot from our educational system, and in endeavouring to do 
so, there is a fear that the strong reactionary feeling, now grow- 
ing up, is likely to sweep away examinations from the place 
which they should legitimately occupy. No one saw more 
clearly than that essentially human teacher, Matthew Arnold, the 
superiority of the quality of German education over our own, 
but, possibly, he did not feel at liberty to ascribe it to the in- 
fluence of examinations, which, as regards elementary instruction, 
was more harmful a decade since than now. In one of his 
luminous reports, after showing in detail how in the teaching 
* Morning Post, Berlin Correspondent, February 18th, ~~ 
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of the ordinary subjects the German instructor aims at truer 
ideals and proceeds by more carefully considered methods, he 
says, that the “higher one. rises in a German school the more 
is the superiority of the instruction over our own visible. Again 
and again I find written in my notes, The Children Human. 
They had been brought under teaching of quality to touch and 
interest them, and were being formed by it.”* The inadequacy 
of our so-called “object lesson” Arnold detected. “The An- 
schauungsunterricht,” he tells us, “demands a word of notice. 
Our object lessons give us little idea of it. The fundamental 
maxim with German teachers is Von der Anschauung nach 
dem Begriff. . . . The lessons specially designed to give 
effect to this maxim deserve great attention from us; they show 
what good methods may do to found habits of clear apprehen- 
sion and clear expression.”t This is not the place for an 
exposition of educational method, but I have quoted this passage 
because the words I have italicized may throw some light on 
the secret of the Germans’ industrial success. “In teaching 
arithmetic,” says the Saxon programme, “the instruction is to 
render the pupils capable of solving, independently and with 
certainty, the calculations which are likely to come before them 
in their ordinary life.” Think of the use the German clerk 
makes of this capability! The methods of the elementary school 
are pursued in the higher schools and in the University. The 
aim of all German teaching is to give the student the faculty 
of self-help to enable him to solve the problems that are likely 
to come before him in his ordinary life. As regards method, 
we, in this country, have, within the last few years, made consider- 
able improvement, particularly in elementary teaching. There is 
now a large body of educated opinion in favour of rationaliz- 
ing our methods of instruction. Evidence of it is seen in the 
memorandum recently forwarded to the Education Department 
by the joint Scholarships Board; in the efforts of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the advancement of Technical 
Education; in the experiments of the joint committee of the 
London School Board; in the reports issued from time to time 
by some of the Technical Education Committees of our County 
Councils, and in the endeavours of many other organizations. 
The recognition by the Press of these efforts is itself very 
valuable, as showing the awakening of public opinion to the 
importance of giving more weight to scientific method than 
to science in our schemes of instruction. The Times in a 


* Special Report on Certain Points connected with Elementary Education in 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, p. 14. 
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recent article has well said: “Science training in Germany deals 
with things not books, and places its men not according 
to success in passing examinations, but according to thg ability 
they display in conducting actual investigations and solving 
practical problems for themselves.”* It is mainly owing to the 
methods of instruction and to the unstinted supply of all aids 
to teaching, that the higher scientific training has proved in 
Germany so helpful to manufacturing industry, and to the same 
methods pursued in the secondary and technical schools, and 
to the practical and serviceable instruction in modern languages, 
is due the resourceful activity, the power of apprehension, and 
the linguistic ability of the German commercial agent. 

There are yet other features of German education which mark 
its superiority to our own. In Germany it is an organized system. 
We find there examples of voluntary effort, of communal and in- 
dividual experiments; but all those efforts are brought into rela- 
tion with one another, and between the elementary school and the 
technical high school or university there is an intelligible and well 
co-ordinated system, which gives unity to the entire scheme of 
education. One great advantage of this organization is the more 
economical expenditure of the funds available for educational 
purposes. There is little or no overlapping. To each part of the 
educational machinery is assigned its special function, and no one 
school interferes with the work of another. In this way is ob- 
tained the maximum of efficiency at the minimum of cost. In 
order that the parts of such a system may be properly welded 
together and the whole machinery kept going, there must be in- 
telligent direction and control. The heads of departments must 
be educational experts, and the members of local councils must 
be selected on some principle indicating their qualifications for the 
duties they have to discharge. At present our schools are only 
disjuncta membra of what we hope may one day become a system. 
There is no responsible authority to supervise or grade our 
several educational institutions, so as to bring them into organic 
relation with one another. In Germany, care is taken that the 
influence of the Minister of Instruction and of those who advise 
him shall penetrate into every small rural school board. Persons 
having special knowledge of educational matters, and in touch 
with different parts of the great school-system are appointed to 
preside over, or to assist in, the deliberations of the several school 
commissions. In the constitution and in the personnel of such 
authorities, in their relation to one another and to the State, and 
in their appreciation of the real seriousness of educational prob- 
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lems, we see some explanation of the generally admitted excellence 
of German schools and German training. 

Any comprehensive reform of school organization in this country 
is, I fear, scarcely to be expected for many years to come; and 
meanwhile we can only proceed step: by step, sometimes forward 
and occasionally backwards, content to gain our ends at a cost far 
greater than would be needed, if our schools and colleges were 
intelligently graded and co-ordered. We may go on dreaming of 
a Minister of Education, assisted by a council of “knowers and 
lovers of education,” the supreme centre of authority for all grades 
of schools, from the primary to the university, with committees or 
departments dealing with separate branches of the subject, stand- 
ing in well-defined relation to the local authorities throughout the 
country—such authorities consisting of men and women in touch 
and sympathy with school life, of proved administrative ability, 
delegating their functions, when necessary, to smaller district 
boards—all linked together by the unity of their aim and purpose. 
Towards some such goal our several efforts may be directed. But 
let us clearly understand that without better organization we 
cannot hope to bring our education to the level of that of 
Germany, or to train our people as hers are trained. During the 
last few years we have provided for our artisans facilities of 
technical instruction equal, if not superior, to those obtainable in 
any other country; but owing to the want of suitable preliminary 
training, a large proportion of those for whom such instruction is 
intended are unable to profit by it. The professors of our higher 
technical institutes complain that the education in the lower 
schools fails in its object—in laying a foundation for higher scientific 
training, and that the work of the schoolmaster is consequently 
thrown upon them. There is no cohesion between the parts that 
make up our educational structure. They are all independent 
units. The methods by which we proceed involve a waste of 
energy and of students’ time. We may advance some steps, but 
to make good our progress we must steadily keep in view the 
necessity of bringing our schools into harmonious relation with 
one another, of supplying gaps where they are found to exist, of 
federating our educational forces, and of evolving from existing con- 
ditions, without loss of so much of variety as is valuable, something 
approaching to a system. 

In London, the problem of university organization still awaits 
solution. If all the separate agencies for university education 
in London were united and co-ordered, London would possess 
a university equal to that of any German city, and her citizens 
would find at home all the facilities they need for the higher 
literary and scientific training. Lord Reay, with a wide knowledge 
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of foreign methods, addressing a few weeks since a body of 
delegates from educational institutions, truly said: “In no other 
country in Europe would such a company of distinguished men 
of science and of learning have urged on its Government the 
necessity of founding a teaching university without its at once 
acceding to their wishes.” But an equally pressing need is in 
connection with our secondary education. The organization of 
our intermediate schools means laying down the foundations on 
which the superstructure of an educational system may eventually 
be raised. The difficulty of this problem was shown by the fate 
of last year’s Bill in Parliament. But we must go on trying to 
solve it, if we are to bring our education into a line with that 
of other countries. 

In dwelling upon some of the points of excellence in the German 
system of instruction, I am very far from desiring to hold it up 
for slavish imitation. Every country must work out its own 
system according to the genius, the habits, and the traditions of 
the people; and this is especially so with England. But by 
comparing foreign systems with our own, we are the better able 
to discover, why our education fails to give equal help to industry, 
and to ascertain some of the directions in which improvement 
may be looked for. 


In the preceding pages I have briefly indicated some of the 
causes, to one or more of which the advance of German manu- 
facturing industry is generally assigned, and is certainly in some 
measure due. The thrifty habits of the German people, the fact 
that they take life more seriously than we, and their admitted 
contentment with a somewhat lower standard of material living, 
are conditions not to be overlooked, the weight of which cannot 
be exactly estimated. But when due allowance is made for all 
these causes, the one fact that stands out prominently, differentiating 
the conditions in the two countries, is the superiority of German 
instruction, and its closer adaptation to the wants and requirements 
of the people. It is this that has enabled them to gain on us 
in the science of production and in the art of distribution. The 
danger that threatens us, although by no means alarming, is 
nevertheless evident: the remedy is in our own hands. Our 
country is still rich in natural resources. Our people are as strong, 
as intelligent, as resourceful as of old. There is no falling off 
in their contributions to the scientific discoveries that help to 
increase the productiveness of our material wealth. Their 
appreciation and love of art are no less keen, and their ability 
to apply it in beautifying the things of every-day life has been 
improved by training. All they lack education can supply. If 
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we must copy some of the methods of our neighbours, let us 
do so. There are many ways, some suggested by our Consuls, 
by which our markets abroad may be brought into closer con- 
nection with our manufactories at home. If German youth are 
found to benefit by serving an apprenticeship in English com- 
mercial houses, let us try to find places for our own youth in 
German firms. The wise teacher knows how to learn from his 
own pupils. But if we would maintain that position of industrial 
supremacy and commercial prosperity which has been so long 
ours, we must bring our education to the level, at least, of that 
of any other country; and to this end we must endeavour to 
improve our organization and our methods of instruction. The 
mere multiplication of schools and classes and lectures is not 
enough. We must see that they are intelligently directed and 
co-ordinated. To our manufacturers and employers of labour we 
must also look for the authoritative and practical recognition 
of the intimate connection that should exist between industry and 
science, and to encourage those whom they employ to seize and 
utilize the opportunities for instruction which are now freely 
offered. 

Among civilized nations, the warfare of the future will be an 
industrial warfare, and that country will certainly best succeed 
which has the best schools and makes the best use of them. 
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“THE number of shells fired was about seventy, of which the British 
ships fired twenty-five. . . . Afterwards, as the Cretans were 
picking up their dead and wounded, the Turks at the nearest out- 
post returned a brisk fire, to which the Cretans, disheartened by 
the fire of the warships, did not reply. . . . I visited the in- 
surgents’ outpost at the Convent of the Prophet Elias, and ascer- 
tained that three men were killed, and twelve men and three 
Women, one of whom was a nun, were wounded.” In these sen- 
tences The Times Special Correspondent described the affair of 
Sunday, February 21st, at Canea. The British nation, which pays 
for those twenty-five shells, has to examine its conscience with 
regard to them, and to ascertain whether Lord Salisbury, under 
whose instructions the Admiral fired them, was carrying out its 
will. Unhappily the criticisms of the Opposition are carping and 
half-hearted, and betray a desire to put the Government in the 
wrong, while the Government has not as yet known its own mind, 
and cannot come before Parliament with a frank statement of its 
policy. No Minister has been able to say plainly what the purpose 
of the Government’s action is, and how the action will conduce to 
carrying out the purpose. Yet there need be little doubt about the 
British national purpose. It can be expressed in terms from which 
no reader will dissent. During the last ten years a new British 
navy has been built, as the result. of expressions of public feeling 
rather than of the initiative of Governments. Its creation was dic- 
tated by the wish to be ready to defend the United Kingdom and 
the Empire. Its employment in European disputes was not con- 
templated by most of those who urged its construction, though 
there was a hope that a strong England would be an influence in 
favour of peace. In the English mind, however, right comes before 
peace, and, undoubtedly, anyone who should propose to kill human 
beings for the sake of peace, without the palpable object of pre- 
venting crime, would not be entitled to expect in England that uni- 
versal support which indicates the national approval. To make war 
in order to prevent war is not good sense; and if it is necessary 
to choose between two wars, England should be guided in the 
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choice by considerations of justice, and, so long as they are com- 
patible with justice, of her own interests. 

The Government case is that they are acting in accord with the 
other five Great Powers, and that the purpose is to avoid a great 
European war. These two propositions cannot both be true, for 
they are inconsistent with one another. A European war, it should 
be observed, does not mean a war in Europe, for so long as there is 
fighting in Crete there is war in Europe. A European war is the 
phrase used to denote an armed conflict between two or more of the 
(Great Powers. But of sucha conflict there can be no possible danger 
if the Great Powers are all agreed. As every Government that has 
spoken has declared that there is danger of a European war, the 
inference is that the Powers, though hopelessly divided as to what 
they want, are agreed in the desire to postpone their quarrel. There 
are two parties amongst the Great Powers. One side has some pur- 
pose in view to which the other side objects, and the difference is so 
fundamental that if the question is raised neither side will give way 
except to superior force. The side which has the positive purpose 
would rather postpone action, and the side which resists that pur- 
pose would rather postpone resistance. The one side is Russia and 
the positive purpose is to obtain possession of the Bosphorus. 
Here are The Times Correspondent’s words, telegraphed on Satur- 
day, February 20th, from St. Petersburg :— 

‘‘When Russia, on the accession of the late Emperor in 1881, resolved to re- 
build her Black Sea fleet and re-establish her naval position in those waters she 
did so with a distinct and definite plan for the eventual occupation, either by force 
or, preferably, by agreement with the Sultan, of the Black Sea end of the Bos- 
phorus. The city of Constantinople does not necessarily enter into the plan of 
occupation, and, indeed, for obvious reasons, would, if possible, be left out. The 
policy of which this plan forms a chief part has been steadily maintained ever 
since, and is as strenuously held as when it was first initiated. The Black Sea 
fleet has been built and is now ready for sea ; nor can it be doubted, whatever the 
contradictions, that the complementary preparations on land have been likewise 
duly advanced. During the Armenian troubles and up to the present day Russia 
has kept steadily in view the necessity of being prepared for all eventualities, but 
more particularly to take advantage of the opportune moment to establish herself 
on the Bosphorus, and thereby make the Black Sea a Russian lake. It is no part 
of Russia’s programme to provoke a state of affairs which must inevitably bring 
her into direct conflict with one or more of the Powers, or even into less desirable 
co-operation with them—a co-operation that would balk the aim and object of her 
policy—namely, the possession of a preponderating influence in Constantinople. 
Whatever may be finally done in the Turkish capital, Russia wishes, and is 
determined, to do it herself with as little interference as possible on the part of 
any other Power. Throughout the Armenian difficulty she posed practically as 
the friend of the Sultan, and the reason is obvious. From Turkish misrule she 
has nothing to fear, unless it leads to European interference.” 

This telegram gives in a nutshell an accurate view of Russian 
policy in regard to the Eastern Question, a policy opposed to the 
interests and the wishes of every one of the other five Great Powers. 
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No German desires to see Russia in possession of the Bosphorus. 
The whole German Press was for years permeated by expressions of 
anxiety lest Russia should find the means of moving upon Con- 
stantinople, and it was to prevent this, and to free Germany from 
the fear of a French attack while she was helping Austria against 
Russia, that Germany persistently longed for the alliance of Great 
Britain. 

To Austria the establishment of Russia on the Bosphorus would 
be a blow so deadly that so long as she has any chance of success 
she will fight to prevent it. Resistance to Russian aggression 
upon the Straits has for many years been a cardinal point of Italian 
policy. The French remember the utterance of the Great Napoleon, 
who exclaimed when the question was raised whether Russia should 
obtain Constantinople, “ Never.” 

These four Continental Powers, however, have been for many years 
past hopelessly divided in consequence of the dissatisfaction of the 
French with the Treaty of Frankfort, and England has during 
the same period kept herself outside of European policy, writing 
meddlesome notes in plenty, but shrinking from anything that 
could be denounced as a “ serious step.” 

This being the European situation, what is the condition of 
Turkey ? Chronic and hopeless anarchy, and universal disaffection 
perpetually breaking out into insurrection, suppressed by massacre. 
When last year the disturbance broke out in Crete, because 234,000 
Christians object to be under the heel of 38,000 Mussulmans and of 
a Government that regards a Christian as no better than a sheep, 
the Powers, while allowing the Turks to pour 10,000 Turkish 
troops into the island, dictated a series of paper reforms and urged 
the Cretans to accept them. So soon as the Cretans were quiet the 
Sultan set at nought the paper reforms. The Powers after nine 
months had proved unable to help the islanders, for, if they had been 
seriously agreed to do that, they would on the first outbreak last year 
have forbidden the landing of Turkish troops, and have sent to the 
island a Eurupean governor with a European gendarmerie, and full 
powers to govern according to his own common-sense. On the re- 
newal of the disturbances the Greeks stepped in. Their right to 
interfere is that of nationality, upon which is based the existence 
of Germany and of Italy. It has well been said in France that, if 
Greece has no claim to act in Crete, the French case for action to 
recover Alsace-Lorraine falls to the ground. Public opinion in 
every country in Europe sympathizes with the Cretans and Greeks 
against the Turks, except only that the blind believers in la haute 
politique think the action of Greece inconsiderate because it 
embarrasses the Powers. 

Now, what has been the action upon which the Powers have 
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agreed? They sent warships to Crete and advised the Sultan to 
leave the matter in their hands. They gave neither the Cretans 
nor the Greeks any hope of a solution favourable to Greek or Cretan 
wishes. They were not agreed whether or not to let the Greek 
troops land, and being thus paralysed could not prevent the land- 
ing. While the Powers were still discussing whether their object 
was to give Crete back to Turkey, to give it to Greece, or to keep 
it themselves and quarrel over it, they allowed their admirals, in 
co-operation with the Turks, to fire on the Cretans. The excuse 
made is that Turkey is in such a dreadful state that if the Greeks 
are allowed to have Crete there will be insurrections in other parts 
of Turkey ; that the insurrections cannot be put down by the Turks, 
and will give Russia the opportunity to come to the Sultan’s assist- 
ance, and so to plant her feet on the banks of the Bosphorus. In 
short, the five Powers, being afraid of Russia, consent to do what 
none of the five nations represented really thinks right or fair in 
Crete. 

Is it a misinterpretation of England’s feeling to say that Lord 
Salisbury ought not to have co-operated in any way with the 
Powers until it was settled what was to be done with Crete, and 
that the settlement most acceptable to England would have been 
union with Greece? If the Powers had decided or were likely to 
decide against union with Greece, ought they not to have pre- 
vented the landing of Greek troops, a step which needed only an 
order to the admirals of the combined squadrons? The truth 
seems to be that the Cabinet as little knew what it wanted as the 
Concert of Europe, and that the awkward situation for which Greece 
is denounced is due solely to the want of accord between the 
Powers. 

The fairest and best method of criticism, though perhaps not 
the easiest, consists in showing what ought to have been done. 
For this purpose it is necessary to go to the root of the matter and 
ask in the first instance whether a British Government has any 
duty or any right to meddle at all in the affairs of Continental 
Europe. This is a point of cardinal importance, for if England 
has no duties in regard to the Continent, as many people seem to 
think, the policy of the Government would stand condemned without 
further argument. But, if there is a duty, it perhaps carries with 
it the obligation for more energetic action than has been attempted. 
Moreover, if we can find out why it is our duty to interfere in 
European disputes, we may learn from the enquiry how that inter- 
ference ought to be conducted. 

The chief end of a Government in its relation with the 
outside world is the defence of the nation which it repre- 
sents. National defence, indeed, implies something more than a 
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resistance to territorial attack. A Government must maintain the 
self-respect of its nation, and seif-respect, with nations as with 
individuals, implies their playing their proper and legitimate part 
in the world. The nature of Great Britain’s defence and the . 
peculiar character of the part which she is called upon to play in 
history flow from the fact that Great Britain is an island, and from 
the close proximity of the island State to the European Continent 
occupied by the group of civilized nations that constitutes the great 
centre of the world’s civilization and of the world’s energy. An 
island State of limited size and population cannot in a period of 
developed navigation, if it is the near neighbour of other States of 
equal civilization and greater population, maintain its independence 
except by means of the command of the sea. But the command 
of the sea carries with it the command of all the coasts in the 
world and affords to the nation which holds it the opportunity for 
unlimited colonization and empire in regions of comparatively 
undeveloped civilization and energy. It is, therefore, the coveted 
prize of all highly civilized nations having a coast-line fit to be a 
basis for maritime enterprise. Its possession involves a kind of 
leadership—what the ancient Greeks called #yezovia—in that part of 
the world remote from the European centre of gravity. This, then, 
is the part which England has to play, for she is so placed that she 
cannot maintain her independence on any other condition. We 
have here the first half of the truth about England’s function in the 
world. But it is only half, for there is a second law, not dynamical 
but moral, equally true and still more fundamental. Human beings 
are not mere material bodies but spirits, and while in the material 
world the influence of force is paramount, in the spiritual world 
right is supreme. In human life these factors are intermixed, force 
being in the long-run subordinate to right. The business of the 
British Government is therefore in the first place so to direct Great 
Britain’s action that the greater part of mankind may be satisfied 
with the way England plays her part, and in the second place to 
maintain a navy strong enough to defeat other navies. A merely 
dynamical view of the command of the sea is as false as itis wrong, 
and those who assert that the true policy of England is to create a 
great navy in order to command the sea while keeping clear of 
Kuropean quarrels are talking nonsense strategically, historically, 
and morally. It is impossible for England to construct, man and main- 
tain a navy able to sweep from the sea all the other fleets in the world. 
Never in the past did England acquire or maintain her position in 
conflict against Europe. In every one of the great quarrels she 
was the champion of one part of Europe against the other part, 
and in every case her success has been due quite as much to the 
exertions of her allies as to her own efforts. Moreover, from the 
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sixteenth century until to-day, she has never been a crusader. 
All her great wars have been fought in self-defence, and it is 
because in the past the good conscience of her people and the 
judgment of her statesmen have usually placed her on the right 
side that her self-defence has been at the same time the defence of 
others, and has given her the great place in the world which she 
occupied at the time of the Queen’s accession. The England of 
our ancestors was not as a rule on the side which appeared at first 
sight to be the stronger. She had the boldness to resist what 
appeared to be the great powers of the world in association with 
the weak and the almost helpless. Elizabeth, in conjunction with 
the hardly-pressed Dutch and a France divided against itself, 
resisted the then colossal power of Spain. William III., when his 
own country was in desperate straits, accepted a doubtful throne 
in order to be able to tie into a rod the slender reeds which 
separately must have been broken by the power of Louis XIV. 
Chatham associated England’s cause with that of Prussia at a 
time when Prussia appeared to be on the verge of destruction. 
In all those cases the greatness of the English leaders lies in their 
confidence in their cause, and in their indifference to the great 
forces ranged in the opposite camp. 

This action of England, though primarily aiming at her own 
defence, has on one occasion or another saved the independence of 
almost every Continental nation. Thus, in the past, England by her 
maritime power has held the balance of Europe and checkmated 
every attempt to regulate the Continent according to the views, 
the ambition, or the system of any one Power or group of Powers. 
This is the service in virtue of which the European nations have 
acquiesced in England’s maritime supremacy and in her possession 
of that Colonial Empire which is its consequence. Not, indeed, 
that her position has been at any time acceptable to all the Con- 
tinental States ; there have always been some who were anxious to 
contest it, but there have always been others to whom any transfer 
of the command of the sea would have been disastrous. The centre 
of gravity of human affairs is in Europe, and by England’s action 
in Europe her position in the world at large will always be 
regulated. ‘The rise of the United States no doubt modifies the 
situation, but since the region which includes the effective thought 
and energy of the world has been enlarged so as to include both 
Europe and the United States the position of Great Britain has 
been rendered not less but more important. 

To-day, as in the past, England’s possession of her Empire rests 
upon her conduct in Europe. At the present moment, for example, 
the burning Imperial question is that of South Africa. Those 
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must be blind who do not see that as far as force is concerned the 
decision depends not upon anything that can happen in Africa, 
where there is no Power that can resist a serious blow struck by 
Great Britain, but upon the relations of Great Britain with the 
European Powers, and chiefly with the German Empire. If the 
British Government intends to secure for men of their own race 
that share in the future of South Africa to which they aspire, it is 
necessary not merely to do right towards the Dutch inhabitants of 
the region between the Cape and the Zambezi, but to disarm the 
opposition of Germany. Would it not be better to effect this by 
friendly than by hostile action? If we are to induce Germany to 
acquiesce in our view of South African affairs we must do her some 
great service in Europe. There might be arguments against that 
course if in order to do Germany such a service England were 
required to go out of her way. There can be none if the greatest 
service that can be rendered to Germany consists in taking a course 
to which we are impelled by the consideration of our own interests 
and our own duty. 

The first mark of a British policy then is that it consists in 
the use of British force on the side of right in Europe. We 
have therefore, in regard to the present European situation, 
to ask ourselves which are the two sides, what are the 
causes they represent, and to which side Great Britain is 
attracted by the necessities of her self-defence and by the 
nature of her réle in the world. The Turkish Government is the 
enemy of the human race. Its nature has been repeatedly explained 
by observers and inquirers whose knowledge and honesty is above 
suspicion.* The Turkish rule isa rule of bestial force, of corruption, 
of lies, and of unrighteousness. The duty of Europe is to make an end 
of it, and to set up a civilized Government in its place. But Europe 
has never been able to do this because the Powers are divided. 

As regards Turkey, we have seen that Russia aims at the control 
of the Bosphorus, and at replacing Turkish by Russian authority 
over as much as possible of the Turkish Empire, while none of the 
other nations wish for this solution. The Russian administration, 
though free from the worst Turkish vices, is yet hardly on the 
European level. The acquisition of Constantinople by the Russians 
would make the Tsar proprietor of the Black Sea, and master of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Asia Minor. It would put him in a position 
to overawe the Austro-Hungarian Government. The effect would be 


* The most impartial accounts of Turkey are to be found in Moltke’s Lefters 
from Turkey, especially that dated Pera, April 7, 1836, and in the Life of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 1 have attempted a sketch of the rise and decay of the 
Turkish Government in an essay entitled The Great Alternative, chapters i. and 
iii., which trace the history of the Eastern Question until 1885. 
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to make Russian influence supreme over half of Europe. England 
would be compelled greatly to increase her fleet, and probably to 
create a second Gibraltar at Mitylene or Lemnos. ‘The whole tra- 
dition of every one of the Powers is against acquiescence in the 
Russian design. Why then do they acquiesce? First of all the 
unfortunate dissensions between France and Germany, the legacy 
of centuries, render it difficult for those two Powers to act together. 
A more serious hindrance arises from the refusal of England, 
maintained under both parties for many years past, to act her 
proper part in the European community. During these recent 
years, when Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury and all their 
followers have been wringing their hands and bewailing their 
helplessness to coerce the Turk or to oppose Russia, there has been 
open to them a policy which would have led to a settlement of 
the Eastern Question, to the establishment of European peace on 
a secure basis, and to the removal of the dangers with which the 
British Empire is threatened. The state of Europe and of Turkey 
have been crying aloud for England to act, and proclaiming that 
her action would be supported by that of three at least of the 
Great Powers, and by the sympathy of the world, and would be 
opposed, if at all, only by Russia. 

The Triple Alliance arose out of the necessity of Austria to 
protect herself against Russia’s aggressive policy, and of Ger- 
many to confront the combined hostility of Russia and France. 
So long as the Triple Alliance lasted a manifest determination 
on the part of England to resist Russian aggression, even in 
case Russia were assisted by France, would have given her the 
lead in a combination in which the central Powers would have 
been her allies. The best opportunity of such British action was 
afforded by the war in the Far East, which placed Russia at the 
mercy of an England ready to act. But the inaction of England 


and the exhaustion of Italy compelled Germany, threatened as she 


was by the Franco-Russian combination and estranged from 
England, to consider her own safety and to make terms with 
Russia. This change, however, did not alter the fundamental facts 
of the situation. 

In regard to the fate of Turkey, the Power primarily interested 
is Austria. To Austria England should first address herself, 
declaring her unalterable determination to join in resisting the 
absorption of Turkey or the acquisition of Constantinople by 
Russia. The next Power concerned is Italy. Italy would re- 
quire to be assured against attack from Germany or France, while 
joining with Austria and England against Russia. But in such 
a case neither France nor Germany would allow the other to 
attack Italy. Germany would never take up arms to assist the 
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Russian design upon Turkey, and therefore, if not a co-operator 
with England, Austria, and Italy, would be neutral. France has 
no interest in helping Russia to Constantinople. The great popu- 
larity in France of the Russian alliance is due to the previous 
painful and prolonged isolation of the French Government. It 
ought not to be impossible to persuade the French nation that 
England, Austria, and Italy would be as useful to France as 
Russia. 

The change in Germany’s attitude, her recent determination to 
seek escape from a Franco-Russian attack by renewing her close rela- 
tion with Russia, is the consequence of England’s inaction. So long 
as Germany rested upon the Triple Alliance, England, after declaring 
her policy first to Austria and Italy, and then to Germany, could 
have counted with certainty upon Germany preventing France from 
helping Russia. If, however, Germany now inclines towards Russia, 
a British statesman ought to be able to bring France to his side, at 
least to the extent of preventing Germany’s interference in favour 
of Russia. The greatest interest of Germany at present is to be freed 
from the pressure upon her exerted by the joint policy of Russia 
and France. The decided action of England in the sense which I 
advocate would free Germany from this pressure, and, as it would 
also enable the Germans to realize their long-cherished idea of a 
colonization of Asia Minor, would be a service to Germany, incom- 
parably outweighing any cause of resentment which she maintains 
on account of disagreements about African colonies. Our Cabinet 
Ministers are too much absorbed in unimportant Parliamentary trifles 
to study the ideas of the Continental Powers, and have for a whole 
century been persistently ignorant of German ideas and German 
sentiment. There have been no better exponents of German 
national feeling than Bismarck and Moltke in the days when, being 
irresponsible, they could speak freely. In Bismarck’s correspondence 
of the years 1851-1859, the dominant subject is the prevention of 
a Franco-Russian combination, or, if that is impracticable, the 
means of resistance to it. The best resistance, he thought, would bea 
combination of Austria, Prussia, and England, and the only reason 
why Bismarck rejected this solution was that he felt sure that 
English help was not to be had, because England had no statesman 
who understood Europe, or dared lead the nation for a great pur- 
pose. At the same period Moltke had no doubt that Russia was 
the great danger. In 1854 (January 25) he wrote to his brother 
Adolf— 

‘©The German Powers are playing a sorry pars. An increase of Russia’s power 
is more dangerous to them than to anyone else, yet they leave it to the Western 
Powers to pull the chestnuts out of the fire.” 

The policy here advocated would, of course, have a positive 
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‘aim: to take the Turkish Empire under a European Protectorate. 
This does not mean the exclusion of Russia from all influence on 
the settlement, but only that Russia would be assigned her legi- 
timate place as one member of the European Commonwealth, 
rather than as an absolute dictator. Above all, she would not be 
allowed to settle in her own interest the European question of the 
Straits. A satisfactory settlement of Turkey is, of course, not au 
easy matter. But some of its elements can be suggested. ‘The 
first point is the extension of Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, so as tu 
include in each case those parts of European Turkey which by 
nationality clearly belong to them. The allied Powers would exert 
themselves to procure an agreement between these three nations 
regarding their future boundaries. Servia may fairly claim Qld 
Servia; Greece the Islands of the Archipelago, Epirus, and much 
of Macedonia; Bulgaria the country between her southern border 
and the igean. Asia Minor isa country of great natural resources, 
and would be a better field for German colonization than any part 
of Africa. The French have a traditional interest in Syria, and 
Russia, which has annexed one-half of Armenia, is best situated 
for governing the other half, while Cyrenaica is perhaps more 
suited than Abyssinia as a field for Italian settlement. The creation 
of European protectorates in Asia Minor and Syria would be accom- 
panied by the establishment of a principality of Constantinople 
under the guarantee of the Powers. Perhaps the best plan would 
be to treat the Sultan as the Khedive has been treated, and to 
provide him with European administrators for his reduced dominion 
of Constantinople and the immediately adjacent provinces. These 
administrators might with advantage be German, for Germany has 
for at least a century cultivated close relations with the Sultans, and 
provided them with military .assistants. That Germany would 
welcome a British initiative such as I propose will be evident to 
those who recall Moltke’s * view, expressed in 1842— 

“The Ottoman Empire will collapse as soon as the European Powers disagree 
as to its preservation or agree as to its end. The former case may happen sud- 
denly and unexpectedly and its results are beyond calculation. But the latter 
case depends on the free decision of the Cabinets, and its consequences can for the 


most part be estimated, considered, and regulated. In any case, the catastrophe 
is one that we can foresee must happen. The question is whether it is to be inde- 


_ finitely postponed so that the Powers will be surprised by it when it comes, or 


whether the danger is to be looked in the face and the crisis brought on intention- 
ally so that its effects may be regulated.” 

‘The course proposed by Moltke fifty years ago of bringing on the 
crisis could not during the last five-and-twenty years have been ini- 
tiated by any Power except England, because the other Powers were 
separated into two camps. The Armenian massacres were the sign 


* Gesammelte Schriften, II, 312. 
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that the end was inevitable. Both the English parties have been 
in office since the critical stage began, and both alike have miserably 
failed. It is time that the hollow pretence of a Party system was 
abandoned, and that some one should have the courage to speak 
clearly, not as a partisan, but as the nation’s advocate. 

Lord Salisbury’s policy has, according to its official exponents, 
for one of its objects, to give Crete autonomy. Autonomy 
is the Greek for independence, the right and the power of a 
community to settle its own fate, to make its own laws, and to 
conduct its own administration. Autonomy coupled with suze- 
rainty is exactly what is meant by the English pbrase, Home 
Rule. But the Powers have no intention of allowing the Cretans 
to settle their own fate, to make their own laws, or to conduct 
their own administration. They are deliberating on the constitu- 
tion to be given by themselves to Crete, and upon the choice of a 
ruler. It is said that Russia has proposed as governor a Mon- 
tenegrin, which is almost a synonym fora Russian. Thus, when 
Lord Salisbury says autonomy he means a Russian protectorate. 
“<The integrity of the Ottoman Empire” has now a similar meaning. 
In 1856 and in 1878 this phrase in the mouths of Western states- 
men meant that Russia was to annex as little of Turkey as pos- 
sible. To-day it is the motto of Russia, and means that Turkey is 
to be kept intact for Russia to inherit. Europe’s true duty, in the 
execution of which England ought to take the lead, is to protect 
the subjects of the Sultan against their despot. Russia’s purpose 
is to protect the despot against his subjects. When Russia sup- 
ported the Sultan against English protests and threats, occasioned 
by the massacres in Armenia, the Sultan was convinced that 
Russia was his true friend and protector. Russia is now his pro- 
tector against Greeks and Cretans. Lord Salisbury’s policy of 
coercing Crete and Greece may lead to war between Greece and 
Turkey, which will be the signal for Russia to come to Turkey’s 
help, and with the Sultan’s consent to seize the Straits. England’s 
opportunity will then be gone, for the Powers will not be in- 
duced to combine for resistance to a fait accompli. The European 
nations will then be certain of what they all now suspect, that 
British Governments have lost the insight, the courage, and the 
decision of former times, that England is no longer the great . 
nation she was, and that the command of the sea might be in 
hands better qualified to use it for Europe’s good. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


Wuart is a “ man of letters”? The question is not an inappro- 
priate one to put in connection with the subject of this essay. 
For when, some fifteen years ago and more, it was suggested’ 
to the distinguished editor of a certain series of volumes dealing 
with “ English Men of Letters” that Arthur Hugh Clough might 
well find a place in that series, the reply was substantially negative. 
“| know,” the editor remarked, “that some of my friends think 
Clough ought to be included, but I have never been able to 
agree with them or to regard Clough as belonging to the family. 
of ‘men of letters.’ ” 

An opinion of this kind, proceeding from so authoritative a 
source, commands attention. What is a “man of letters”? And 
if Clough did not belong to the fraternity of “men of letters,” 
why did he not belong to it? If we might regard the expression, 
“a man of letters,” as indicating one to whom literature is his 
business—and the definition seems to have a good deal to 
recommend it—then certainly Clough did not fall within this. 
category. To him literature was anything but a business. It 
might be said that very little indeed that came from his pen 
was written for the sake of writing it, and that whatever he. 
wrote for the sake of writing it was, as a rule, lacking in the- 
charm that breathes from so much of his work. 

It may be accepted, then, without much diftticulty, that a 
“man of letters” Arthur Hugh Clough was not, and that his. 
exclusion from the series of volumes alluded to above was a 
proper exclusion. That point being disposed of, the question 
arises as to what it is that gives particular interest to the life 
and individuality of a man who, though known to the world 
almost solely through his contributions to literature, was yet 
not a “man of letters.” That there is a particular interest 
attaching to his life and his individuality there can be no 
question ; for while we have one of the most accomplished of 
living critics denying him a place in the pantheon sacred to 
“men of letters,” we have another accomplished critic, who was 
living till a few years ago—Matthew Arnold,—regarding him 
with an affectionate reverence hardly less striking than that 
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which the author of Jn Memoriam felt towards the friend 
who inspired that noblest of elegies. 

Arthur Hugh Clough was in no respect a “man of letters.” 
Literature was not his business. It does not fall to the lot of 
those who may have to deal with his life and his work to be 
compelled to trace out a perhaps sordid and coarse personality 
beneath the robes of an almost regal success in the world of letters. 
There is little that Clough has left us that is not transparent and 
natural. But within this we find so attractive a personality that 
we may perhaps be in some danger of exaggerating the merely 
literary importance of the forms through which that personality 
expressed itself. We find that personality ever most sensitively 
alive to everything in nature that is gentle and beautiful, ever 
tenderly tolerant towards every kind of human defect or short- 
coming, but at the same time severely and inexorably just to- 
wards itself. It is this mixing of tenderness and severity, coupled 
as it is with the utmost sensitivenessto every beautiful and ennobling 
impression, that gives the distinctive charm to one of the very 
few men of the present century who can claim to be studied, not 
for what they did, but for what they were. It is recorded of 
Clough that when at Oxford he was noted for the Spartan 
simplicity of his manner of living—a simplicity that led him 
to dispense with fires in his rooms during even the severest 
weather. This Spartan simplicity in respect of physical surround- 
ings was in exact keeping with his mental treatment of himself. 
He would admit to his mind no illusion, however comfortable. 


** Play no tricks upon thyself, O man ; 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can.” 


That was the maxim upon which he acted, following the light 
of an absolute sincerity, no matter where it might lead him. It is 
not necessary, nor indeed would it be just, to characterize the 
present time as an age of shams. An age that has, with all 
its shortcomings, accomplished so much that is real cannot with 
justice be thus spoken of. Nevertheless, having regard to the 
increasing intensity of competition, and to the very general 
acceptance of mere success as a test of merit, it ought to be, and 
can hardly help being, serviceable to be able to turn to the example 
of one man at any rate, a man intellectually gifted far above the 
average, to whom success was nothing, and to whom absolute and 
unswerving sincerity to his ideals of thought and conduct was 
everything. 

How did this nature, this attractive and striking individuality, 
come to be developed? What was there belonging to it by 
heredity, what was there from time to time in its environment, 
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that combined to produce such a result? The stock from which 
Clough sprang was on both sides a little remarkable. The 
Cloughs were an old Welsh family whose representative stood 
well in the country early in the sixteenth century, that era 
of English mercantile expansion, while his mother belonged 
to one of those old Yorkshire families which may be said to 
constitute the backbone of English nationality. One seems, 
through the glimpses afforded by very fragmentary biographical 
recollections, to get an impression of the father, James Butler 
Clough, as a man not too successful in the business—that of a 
cotton merchant in Liverpool and Charleston—which he had 
adopted, his lack of marked success, even in days when it was. 
not considered necessary for every man to become a millionaire,. 
being not improbably associated with a sensitiveness that dis- 
abled him from taking advantage of the more risky chances 
of commercial speculation. The somewhat prolonged absences. 
from his family, who were left at Charleston while he was in 
Liverpool, as well as general changes of residence from Liverpool 
to Charleston, from Charleston back to Liverpool, and finally 
from Liverpool to Charleston again, seem indicative of some 
degree of family uncertainty and anxiety. Under these con- 
ditions, it was perhaps to be expected that the ruling influence 
in the family should come from the mother’s side. There can 
be no question that this was the influence that did most to 
mould the character and fix the intellectual bent of the child 
who, before he was seven years old, was regarded as the genius. 
of the family. The development of conscience, the love of lofty 
and heroic ideals, came naturally to a boy of Clough’s imagina- 
tive and sensitive temperament. Possibly, too, the influence of 
climate was not without its effect. Those who as children have 
lived in a semi-tropical atmosphere have not seldom been known 
to develop in later years what may be called an_ intellectual 
laziness. The picture one gets of him, as a boy of eight, 
lying on his bed through the hot afternoons in Charleston, de- 
vouring books of adventure and travel, seems a little suggestive 
of a certain physical incapacity for that life of hard competition 
which was to him in after-life so repulsive, and yet which is. 
usually the price that has to be paid for any marked success. 
One can hardly help suspecting that when Clough, in the epi- 
logue to his Dipsychus, speaks sceptically as to the existence of 
scruples in the mind of “a round-about boy” of twelve or four- 
teen, “with his three meals a day inside him,” he was having a 
little laugh at himself. For certainly, at twelve or fourteen, that 
was exactly what he was not, and it is quite possible to imagine 
his mind lighting up with a humorous notion that it might have 
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been better for himself, in some ways, if at twelve or fourteen 
he had been a little more “round about” and a little less. 
scrupulous. The humorous realization of some altogether different 
self is a pastime not unknown to persons of an introspective dis- 
position. 

What might have been the effect upon the life of Arthur Hugh 
Clough if he had remained much longer the darling of an affec- 
tionate family circle is a question not altogether without its. 
interest. Indications do not seem to be wanting that, as often 
happens with clever boys who remain long at home, he was. 
inclined to become a little—what shall we say? Well, perhaps 
« little “ old-mannish.” That, however, was not a real and genuine: 
feature of his character, which found itself completely in harmony 
with the breezy freedom and manly influences that were to be met 
with in the Rugby of Dr. Arnold. To Rugby Clough went in the 
summer of 1829, when he was ten-and-a-half years old—rather 
young, one would think, for launching into the life of a great 
public school. Under the influences that centred at Rugby, 
however, his nature expanded rapidly, the possession of a some- 
what delicate physique proving no bar to his taking part, with no 
small credit, in the school games, football especially, in connection 
with which his name has been handed down as that of the best. 
goal-keeper on record. And here, while acquiring an increased 
physical and moral robustness, he found the value of the early 
literary training which had come to him in the old days at 
Charleston. It is generally supposed that the “Arthur,” the 
delicate boy who figures so effectively in Tom Brown’s School Days, 
was suggested by the late Dean Stanley. There was, however, 
another “ Arthur” in the school who was quite as capable of being 
the hero of the incident that led to the famous fight between Tom 
Brown and “Slogger” Williams. Certainly Arthur Hugh Ciough, 
by reason of his sensitive nature and his early acquaintance with 
Greek literature from its poetical side, was just the sort of boy 
one might expect to feel the pathos of the passage he was set 
to construe in class. There can be little question that it was 
his previous acquaintance with, and admiration of, the legends 
which to most boys who puzzle over a lexicon have no meaning 
or existence at all, that enabled him to gain that reputation for 
sound and elegant scholarship which, though not nearly as 
profitable as it might have been, followed him through life. 

The influence of Rugby, the Rugby penetrated through and 
through with the moral earnestness of Arnold, made itself felt 
in other ways. It had not been merely the love of the heroic 
and romantic in literature that had come to Clough through the 
early influences of home life. Coupled with this, he had acquired 
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a high sense of moral duty and moral responsibility. His letters 
to his younger brother, George, written from Rugby in 1835, when 
he was himself realizing the responsibilities attaching to the 
position of the senior boys in a great school, are characteristic. In 
one of these letters, dated the 18th September, 1835, he warns his 
brother against being indolent. “ You recollect,” he says,“ what I told 
you about that tamily failing ”—a failing which he seems disposed 
to attribute to influences from his mother’s side of the family. The 
temptations resulting from constitutional indolence certainly beset 
himself; but it does not strike one that he was necessarily correct 
in regarding this constitutional indolence as proceeding from the 
Yorkshire Perfects and not from the Welsh Cloughs. Here, how- 
ever, is a passage from this same letter which is worth quoting :— 
** No doubt you will feel very much the loss of anyone to talk to about religion, 
but let this, my dear George, only make you keep more close to God : and if still 
; you want someone to talk to, you have only to write to me, and I shall be 
sure to answer you within a week or two. Remember, too, that if the school is 
bad, it is no reason, no excuse, for you to do as they do. Remember, they are not 
many, and Jesus said that a little leaven leavens the whole lump. Now, do not 
think that I am telling you to put yourself forward as a kind of apostle or 


missionary to them. Only go on without fearing or shrinking in any point 
from your duty ; do not mind their knowing that you are trying to serve God.” 


In some respects, perhaps, that is not such a very remarkable 
letter. One has to remember, however, when it was written and 
by whom it was written. It was written at a time when Arnold, 
whose traditions have come down as the best natural inheritance 
of all the great schools in England, was regarded as an educational 
heretic, whose aberrations from the then accepted methods of 
school discipline were the object of attack by Tory newspapers. It 
is Arnold’s spirit and influence that breathes through the letter— 
a letter, too, not written by one who had failed to fall into his place 
as a healthy and energetic school-boy, but by one who was a leader 
in all that pertained to the natural activity of school life, and who 
was immensely popular among his school-fellows. Indeed, he 
found this popularity a little dangerous, for he complains in one of 
his letters, written about the same period, that he finds “ associat- 
ing with fellows for their good” a “more dangerous employment ” 
than he had looked for. The danger lay partly in the alternations of 
excitement and depression caused by the conscious efforts on be- 
half of school-fellows and of the school, and partly by the calls it 
made upon his time. He complains that he really had not the 
time to be acquainted and intimate with a great many fellows. 
“And here,” he adds, “is another advantage on the side of evil, 
that bad characters are also idle, whereas good characters are 
industrious, so that when a fellow wants a companion he is much 
more likely to pitch on a bad than on a good one.” An experience 
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this, surely, which Dr. Watts has expressed more epigrammati- 
cally. 

It was in the full blaze of a brilliant reputation that Arthur 
Hugh Clough, in 1837, migrated from Rugby to Oxford. The 
winner of the Balliol scholarship, the gainer of every honour which 
Rugby could bestow, what might not be hoped from him? Cer- 
tainly no one ever went into residence at Oxford better qualitied 
to fulfil and to adorn all the traditions that cluster round the 
banks of the Isis, and it seems probable that if he had fallen upon 
Oxford life at any other time his passion for scholarship would 
have proved the dominating influence of his academical career. 
‘Oxford, however, when Clough came into residence, in October, 
1837, was not the Oxford of academic calm. It was an Oxtord 
agitated and rent by the whirlwind of the Tractarian movement. 
The prolonged barometric depression, if it may be called so, of the 
Evangelical school of thought—a school originally founded in 
much earnestness and through much suffering—had invited the 
reaction of which Newman was the chief expression, and of which 
the High Church party, now covering nearly the whole area of the 
Church of England, was the result. How was it possible for such 
a nature as Clough’s not to be interested in a conflict of this kind ¢ 
With him the passion for scholarship always walked side by side 
with a passion for truth and sincerity. The boy who had, at the 
age of sixteen, written to his younger brother urging him not to be 
afraid to let it be known that he was “ trying to serve God,” could 
not, in the maturer life that realizes itself so rapidly at twenty, have 
stood still on the brink of the tumult, “the fringy edges of the 
fight,” contenting himself with what would have seemed to him a 
mere selfish effort at self-development. He was bound to plunge 
into “the pell-mell of men.” And in this necessity of his nature 
lies the true answer to those who, like his friend Mr. Ward, have 
regretted that he could not keep himself from “ plunging prema- 
turely,” as they expressed it, “into the theological controversies 
then so rife at Oxford.” Had he held himself aloof, he might, in 
the opinion of these friends, have been saved from all injury to the 
gradual and healthy growth of his mind and character. “It is my 
own very strong impression,” Mr. Ward has written, “that, had 
this been permitted, his future course of thought and speculation 
would have been essentially different from what it was in fact. 
Drawn, as it were, peremptorily, when a young man just coming up 
to college, into a decision upon questions the most important that 
can occupy the mind, the result was not surprising. After this 
premature forcing of Clough’s mind, there came a reaction. His 
intellectual perplexity preyed heavily on his spirits, and _griev- 
ously interfered with his studies.” 
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All which may be true, perfectly true; and yet one feels that, 
true though it may be, it misses the mark. It reminds one of 
Dominie Sampson’s lament over the restored Harry Bertram : “ He 
should have been a calligrapher; but Heaven’s will be done!” 
In what field of thought, in what kind of a theological paddock, 
would those who thus affectionately deprecated the influence of 
the Tractarian tempest have wished or expected to find their 
friend? Clough as a High Churchman, playing tricks—as he 
would have said—upon himself, would have been an impossibility. 
And if not as a High Churchman, then as what? In what other 
field could the friend of Arthur Stanley and Matthew Arnold have 
found himself, save in the field in which, with him as with them, 
earnest moral and intellectual effort were the main thing—some- 
thing approaching to the summum pulchrum, if not indeed the 
summum pulchrum itself—and the hold upon formularies merely 
subsidiary ? It may be that these three, animated by the same 
cultured earnestness, though differing from each other in respect 
of personal idiosyncrasy, were the brightest outcome of that 
Oxford tribulation—a tribulation which coincided, in point of 
time, with social and political tribulations that more or less 
affected them all. Stanley, with his deep religious and imagina- 
tive nature, not altogether untouched by something of the mystic, 
found his place at Westminster, where he kept the bridge against 
the hosts of dogmatism, burning to eradicate all that. savoured of 
liberty in religious thought. Arnold, animated by a sincere and 
cultured disbelief in popular movements and popular cries, was 
able to hold himself aloof from upheavals, the force of which he 
strangely miscalculated.* Clough, however, with perhaps a deeper 
imagination than either, and influenced by a conscientiousness that 
might almost have been called hyper-sensitive, could not have 
tolerated in himself either the conformity of Stanley or the social 
scepticism of Arnold. It would be difficult to say that he was 
religiously more sincere than Stanley, but it is certain that he was 
socially much more earnest than Arnold. Those, moreover, who 
appreciate Clough from the religious side of his character, and 
deprecate the sacrifices he made in his anxiety to clear himself 
fron any suspicion of religious insincerity, possibly fail to some 
extent to realize the fact that social problems occupied even a 
wider space in his mind than religious problems. As regards 
religious problems, his ruling principle was clear and complete— 


* There is a characteristic quotation from Arnold in one of Clough’s letters. 
** As Matt says, the millennium will not coime this bout.” Tt is curious, however, 
that this sceptical remark with regard to the millennium was uttered just about the 
time when Arnold, according to his recently published letters, had limited the 
existence of the Established Chureh to five years. 
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“Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can.” But the “riddle of 
the painful earth,” in its social aspects, was continually attracting 
him, his reflections leading him to conclusions that even now 
social reformers are barely venturing to hint at. 
** How shall I laugh and sing and dance? 
My very heart recoils, 
While here to give my mirth a chance, 
A hungry brother toils.” 


There is a whole system of Christian Socialism in those lines, 
which find a place in the mouth of Dipsychus; and though Clough 
was not actually himself Dipsychus, though he clearly recognized 
the element of exaggeration that was needed to give force to the 
contrast in what is perhaps his most characteristic work, yet 
he was near enough to the spirit of his sensitive-souled hero: 
to feel in the keenest manner the pain of the social inequalities 
and injustices that he found floating about in the world. 

Herein, indeed, in his deep and at times almost painful appre- 
ciation of the inequalities and unrealities of social existence 
is to be found the true key to Clough’s work and character. A 
religious reformer, a religious enthusiast, he never could have been. 
With him these matters lay far too deep to be dragged into 
the dust and heat of the arena of controversy. He had his own 
way of regarding them, and it is in the exquisite sincerity and 
profound faith that possessed him that one of the noblest lessons 
of his life is to be found. The Spartan simplicity of his dealings. 
with himself, his resolve to accept no idea or conviction merely 
because it was comfortable, is well illustrated in a letter written 
to his sister in 1848, just after he had resigned his fellowship :— 


‘*It is far nobler,” he says, ‘‘ to teach people to do what is good because it is good 
simply than for the sake of any future reward. It is, I daresay, difficult to keep 
up an equal religious feeling at present, but it is not impossible, and is necessary. 
Besides, if we die and come to nothing, it does not therefore follow that life and 
goodness will cease to be in earth and heaven. If we give over dancing, it does 
not therefore follow that the dance ceases itself, or the music. Be satisfied, that 
whatever is good in us will be immortal ; and as the parent is content to die in 
the consciousness of the child’s survival, even so, why not we? There’s a creed 
which will suflice for the present.” . 


In the same letter, referring to the “ new High Churchites,” who 
wanted “to turn all the quiet people adrift,’ he remarks, that 
so long as “ one isn’t obliged to sign articles, or go to daily service, 
or prayer-meeting, or the like, I don’t see why one should excom- 
municate oneself. As for the Unitarians,” he adds, “ they’re better 
than the other Dissenters, and that’s all; but to go to their 


chapels—no! 
A religious reformer or enthusiast Clough was not, and that is 
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why those who expected to see his resignation, first of his tutor- 
ship and then of his fellowship, associated with the publication of 
some theological pamphlet were disappointed. Instead of this, 
what had they? They had The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, that 
“long vacation pastoral,” so human, so touching, so deep, so 
humorous. Was that inappropriate to the revolution he had been 
experiencing in his own life and surroundings? Not in the least. 
It is really the story of the development of an Oxford under- 
graduate into a social reformer—a reformer, too, who had the 
courage to entrust his own life and happiness to the principles 
which he had come to approve.* Clough, in resigning his Oxford 
appointments, had stepped out of bondage into free air, and it is 
free air that blows through all the story of Philip Hewson and his 
wooing in the wilds of Rannoch. There is no need to tell the story ; 
the story is one that can only be told in the poet’s own language. 
Yet it is impossible not to feel the influence of the profound and 
enthusiastic social faith that gives the keynote to the whole, and 
equally impossible to doubt that it is the poet himself who, through 
the mediumship of another, is pouring out his own convictions. 
Here is a comparison which is useful. Here, first of all, are six 
lines from one of the Poems on Life and Duty :— 

“Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars direct thee, 

Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 
Not for the gain of the gold, for the getting, the hoarding, the having, 
But for the joy of the deed, but for the Duty to do. 


. Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action, 
With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth !” 


The enthusiasm of those lines, warm with the poet’s deepest 
feeling and conviction, finds an echo in the impatience of the poet 
and Radical, Philip Hewson, when his friend the tutor, “the grave 
man nick-named Adam,” had written to him urging the import- 
ance of “trusting in Providence,” and abiding and working in our 
stations. Philip retorts :— 


** T am sorry to say your Providence puzzles me sadly ; 
Children of circumstance are we to be? You answer, On no wise ! 
Where does circumstance end, and Providence, where begins it ? 
What are we to resist, and what are we to be friends with? 
If there is battle, *tis battle by night, I stand in the darkness, 
Here in the mélée of men, Ionian and Dorian on both sides, 
Signal and password known ; which is friend and which is foeman ? 
Is it a friend? I doubt, though he speak with the voice of a brother. 
Still you are right, I suppose ; you always are and will be ; 
Though I mistrust the Field-Marshal, I bow to the duty of order. 
Yet is my feeling rather to ask, where is the battle? 


* It is a tradition that Philip Hewson, the poet and Radical, was sketched from 
Thomas Arnold, Matthew Arnold’s elder brother, But it seems impossible to 
avoid the conviction that here, too, as in the case of Dipsychus, it islargely with 
Clough himself that we have to do. 
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Yes, I could find in my heart to ery, notwithstanding my Elspie, 

O that the armies indeed were arrayed! O joy of the onset ! 

Sound, thou trumpet of God, come forth, great Cause, to array us, 

King and leader appear, thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee. 

Would that the armies indeed were arrayed, O where is the battle 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘For God’s sake, do not stir there !’ 

Yet you are right, I suppose; if you don’t attack any conclusion, 

Let us get on as we can, and do the thing we are fit for.” 
This is unsatisfying, however, as much to Arthur Hugh Clough 
as to Philip Hewson. Hewson describes a little later how the old 
democratic fervour comes back, swelling and spreading like the: 
Atlantic tide through the Hebrides; Clough delivers his soul in 
a diatribe against those conventional conceptions of duty which 
are to him “ pure nonentity of duty.” 

It can hardly be said that Clough ever found, in its complete- 
ness, a field for the exercise of that sense of duty which was to him 
almost more than the air he breathed. His surroundings as head 
of University Hall in London, a post to which he was appointed 
soon after his resignation of his Oxford appointments, were anything 
but congenial. He found that in a great degree he had exchanged 
a gracious bondage for a bondage that was small and irritating. 
One of the most characteristic of his letters, written in January, 
1849, was a letter in which he explained his reasons for declining, 
in his official capacity, to undertake the conduct or superintendence- 
of any prayers, or even to undertake to be present at them. How 
characteristic of the man, determined, so far as he himself was 
concerned, to “ let fact be fact”! The letter, moreover, was charac- 
teristic in another sense; for he expressed himself as willing to 
concede that it might be better if the Principal of the institution 
were one who could officially join in such devotions as the con- 
trollers desired—willing to concede, that is, that some more accept- 
able person than himself might better fill the office of Principal. 
Equally characteristic was the care he took to define his own 
position, and to leave himself unfettered in respect of all religious 
matters. “I need not, of course, say,” he remarks, “ that I suppose 
I have on these subjects, if not convictions, sentiments—not 
assuredly a definite theological creed, but what would be called 
religious views—views which may prove very different from those 
commonly entertained by Unitarians. But of course, too, I can 
entirely disclaim everything approaching to a disposition to 
proselytize; so far from it, I hardly expect to make up my own 
mind as yet, and am not likely to meddle with those of others. 
At the same time, what a man feels for himself can hardly fail to 
affect his communications with his neighbour, nor should I in any 
way feel bound to suppress, because of the opinions of a young 
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man’s parents and friends, anything which other reasons would 
not induce me to withhold. Hasty talking would be grievous mis- 
doing; evasive dealing would vitiate everything; but I should 
hope to find other matters to occupy me with the students.” 

Three years later—one can hardly marvel at it—he was out 
of harness again, enjoying a salary of some £30 a year as Professor 
of English Language and Literature at University College; con- 
fessing to be “as good or as bad as engaged”; and writing to 
Emerson to ask if there was any chance of “earning bread and 
water, if not bread and flesh, anywhere between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi, by teaching Latin, Greek, or English.” That 
was the beginning of his sojourn in America, a sojourn lasting 
not much over six months, during which he played a little with 
literary work, and discovered that “Emerson was the only pro- 
found man in the country.” One gets glimpses of a growing 
weariness with a life of indefinite aims and continual unsettle- 
ments. “In the years 1844 and 1845,” he remarks in one of 
his letters, written in March, 1853, “I was in very great force, 
and used to be taken for an undergraduate just come up to 
college. I am wiser perhaps now, but I have lost a good deal 
to become so.” Or again, in a letter written three months later: 
“Energy is a very ordinary thing; reasonableness is much 
less common and does ten times the good.” It would almost 
seem as if Clough were about this time getting planed down to 
the level of his friend Matthew Arnold, whose disbelief in the 
millennium had been expressed some years previously. But, 
whether this were the case or not, there can be little doubt that 
his appointment to a post in the Education Office, which came to 
him in the summer of 1853, gave him the rest and the occupation 
that he needed, besides affording him opportunities—to wit, in con- 
nection with Miss Florence Nightingale’s nursing campaign—of 
throwing himself with enthusiasm into a public work. Whether 
he was really satisfied, whether he still felt that there was some 
work which would engage his whole energies, but which had 
not yet come to him, it would be a little difficult to say. He 
admitted that he found he liked “ quill-driving”; it was at 
any rate better than “boy-driving”; but his letters to his 
American friends seem to breathe a desire to repeat the en- 
franchisement he had accomplished when he left Oxford—to 
get out of chains, to get free from grooves, and to make some 
mental exploitation of newer fields of life and thought. What 
no doubt served to balance this constitutional restlessness was 
the domestic life that was growing up round him, and which 
he appreciated: only as a sensitive and affectionate-hearted man 
can appreciate it. One cannot help wondering what Clough 
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would have been if he had lived, as his hero of the Bothie 
might have done, to become “an unroasted grandsire” in a 
democratic New Zealand—whether the old restlessness would 
have died out, whether the pressure of increasing responsibilities 
would have tended to break down the delicate tenderness of 
conscience, which was his most characteristic possession. But 
such speculation is useless. In his forty-third year he lay 
dead in Florence, and it is beneath the cypresses in the little 
Protestant cemetery there that his grave is still to be found. 

There is not much in such a life as this to attract those who 
regard success as the test of worth. Looked at from an ordinary 
point of view, Clough’s life was essentially unsuccessful. He 
failed to achieve the distinction that was anticipated for him 
at Oxford; he threw up, on grounds which not a few regarded as 
Quixotic, an assured academical position; he accepted and then 
resigned an uncongenial and unsatisfying task in connection with 
what must have seemed to him, with his Oxford traditions and 
culture, a second-rate or third-rate university organization; he 
crossed the Atlantic and did little save make new friends; he 
returned to England and put himself into the official mill which 
claimed his energies until his death ; he left no great work behind 
him, only fragmentary glimpses of a literary power which could 
not be summoned at will, and which refused to apply itself 
to subjects which failed to touch his higher and inner nature. 
Yet, in spite of all this, and perhaps in some considerable degree 
because of all this, the sweetness, the sincerity, the beauty of his 
nature enabled him to attract the very best minds of his time, and 
to set up a standard of living and thinking which, if adopted, 
would be found capable of regenerating and revivifying human 
society. In a world saturated with the spirit of competition, 
it might prove difficult to make generally attractive a life which 
moved apart from the struggle for material success. Nevertheless, 
whenever the rage of competition exhausts itself, the figure of 
this man of unqucschable faith—faith in the essential beneficence 
of all the fact’ .i the universe—and of external failures will 
assuredly be found among “ the one or two immortal lights ” that 
will rise up into the firmament, “to shine there everlastingly.” 
The man who could hold that 


“«°Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at all ;” * 


* There is something of a puzzle about these two lines. They occur in a 
poem—Peschicra—written in 1549 in the same metre as In Memoriam, which was 
not published till 1851, and which contained the lines 

“°Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have Joved at all.” 
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who could rally the faint-hearted with the thought that their 
individual effort might be all that was needed to gain a victory ; 
who could declare that “it fortified his soul to know that though 
he perished, Truth was so”; who could deny himself every 
comfortable belief that seemed touched by doubt, and yet be ever 


conscious of 
** The strong current flowing 
Right onward to the eternal shore ” ; 


—such a man as this is one to whom the world may well turn 
in the doubt and turmoil that will inevitably arise when mere 
success has become discredited, and when once more the cry 
goes up, “ Who will show us any good?” And then the fact will 
be realized that Arthur Hugh Clough, though not indeed “a man 
of letters,” was something infinitely greater. 


F. REGINALD STATHAM. 
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FISHING IN WEST AFRICA. 


THERE is one distinctive charm about fishing—its fascinations will 
stand any climate. You may sit crouching on ice over a hole well 
inside the Arctic Circle, or on a Windsor chair by the side of the River 
Lea in the so-called Temperate Zone; or you may squat in a canoe 
on an equatorial river, with the surrounding atmosphere 45 per cent. 
mosquito, and if you are fishing you will enjoy yourself, and what 
is more important than this enjoyment, is that you will not 
embitter your present, nor endanger your future, by going home 
in a bad temper, whether you have caught anything or not, provided 
always that you are a true fisherman. 

This is not the case with other sports ; I have been assured by ex- 
perienced men that it “makes one feel awfully bad” when, after carry- 
ing for hours a very heavy elephant gun, for example, through 
a tangled forest you have got chiv—— got a wretched bad chance 
of a shot at an elephant I should say, and as for football, cricket, &c., 
well, I need hardly speak of the unchristian feelings they engender 
in the mind towards umpires and successful opponents. 

Being, as above demonstrated, a humble, but enthusiastic, devotee 
of fishing, I dare not say,as my great predecessor Dame Juliana 
Berners says, “ with an angle,” because my conscience tells me I am 
a born poacher—I need hardly remark that when I heard, from a 
reliable authority at Gaboon, that there were lakes in the centre of 
the island of Corisco, and that these fresh-water lakes were fished 
annually by representative ladies from the villages on this island, and 
that their annual fishing was just about due, I decided that I must 
get there forthwith. Now, although Corisco is not more than 
twenty miles out to sea from the continent, it is not a particularly 
easy place to get at nowadays, no vessels ever calling there, so I 
got, through the kindness of Dr. Nassau, a little schooner and a 
black crew, and, forgetting my solemn resolve, formed from the 
fruits of previous experiences, never to go on to an Atlantic island 
again, off I sailed. I will not go into the adventures of that voyage 
here. My reputation as a navigator was great before I left Gaboon. 
Thad a record of having once driven my bowsprit through a conserva- 
tory,and once taken all the paint off one side of a smallpox hospital, to. 
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say nothing of repeatedly having made attempts to climb trees in 
boats I commanded, but when I returned, I had surpassed these 
things by having successfully got my main-mast jammed up a tap, 
and I had done sufficient work in discovering new sandbanks, 
rock shoals, &c., in Corisco Bay, and round Cape Esterias, to 
necessitate, or call for, a new edition of The West African Pilot. 

Corisco Island is about three miles long by 1} wide; its lati- 
tude 0°56 N., long. 9° 203 E. Mr. Winwood Reade was about the 
last traveller to give a description of Corisco, and a very interesting 
description it is. He was there in the early sixties, and was 
evidently too fully engaged with a drunken captain and a mad 
Malay cook to go inland. In his days small trading vessels used 
to call at Corisco for cargo, but they do so no longer, all the trade 
in the Bay now being carried on at Messrs. Holt’s factory on Little 
Eloby Island (an island nearer in shore), and on the mainland at 
Coco Beach, belonging to Messrs. Hatton and Cookson. 

In Winwood Reade’s days, too, there was a settlement of 
the American Presbyterian Society on Corisco, with a staff of 
white men. This has been abandoned to a native minister, 
because the Society found that their theory that the island would 
be more healthy than the mainland was not supported by facts, 
the mortality being quite as great as at any continental station, so 
they moved on to the continent to be nearer their work. The 
only white people that are now on Corisco are two Spanish priests 
and three nuns, but of these good people I saw little or nothing, 
as my headquarters were with the native minister, Mr. Ibea, and 
there was war between the priests and him. 

The natives are Benga, a now rapidly dying out coast tribe. 
They were once a great tribe, and in the old days, when the slavers 
and the whalers haunted Corisco Bay, these Benga were much in 
demand as crew men, in spite of the reputation they bore for ferocity. 
Nowadays the grown men get their living by going as travelling 
agents for the white merchants into the hinterland behind Corisco 
Bay, amongst the very dangerous and savage tribes there, and 
when one of them has made enough money by this trading, he 
comes back to Corisco, and rests, and luxuriates in the ample 
bosom of his family until he has spent his money—then he gets 
trust from the white trader, and goes to the Bush again, pretty 
frequently meeting there the sad fate of the pitcher that went 
too often to the well, and gets killed by the hinterlanders. 

On arriving at Corisco Island, I “ soothed with a gift, and greeted 
with a smile” the dusky inhabitants. “Have you got any to- 
bacco?” said they. “I have,” I responded, and a friendly feeling 
at once arose. I then explained that I wanted to join the fishing 
party. They were quite willing, and said the ladies were just 
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finishing planting their farms before the tornado season came 
on, and that they would make the peculiar, necessary baskets at 
once. They did not do so at once in an English sense of the term, 
but we all know there is no time south of 40°, and so I waited 
patiently, walking about the island. 

Corisco is locally celebrated for its beauty. Winwood Reade 
says, “It is a little world in miniature, with its miniature forests, 
miniature prairies, miniature mountains, miniature rivers, and 
miniature precipices on the sea-shore.” In consequence partly of 
these things, and partly of the inhabitants’ rooted idea that the 
proper way to any place on the island is round by the sea-shore, 
the paths of Corisco are as strange as several other things are in 
latitude 0, and, like the other things, they require understanding 
to get on with. 

They start from the beach with the avowed intention of just going 
round the next headland because the tide happens to be in too 
much for you to goalong by the beach; but, once started, their pre- 
siding genii might sing to the wayfarer Mr. Kipling’s “ The Lord 
knows where we shall go, dear lass, and the Deuce knows what 
we shall see.” You go up a path off the beach gladly, because you 
have been wading in fine white sand over your ankles, and in banks 
of rotting and rotten seaweed, on which centipedes, and other cata- 
mumpuses, crawl in profusion, not to mention sand-flies, &., and 
the path makes a plunge inland, as much as to say, “ Come and 
see our noted scenery,” and having led you through a miniature 
swamp, @ miniature forest, and a miniature prairie, “It’s a pity,” 
says the path, “not to call at So-and-so’s village now we are so 
near it,” and off it goes to the village through a patch of grass or 
plantation. It wanders through the scattered village aimlessly for 
some time, and then says, “ Bless me, I had nearly forgotten what 
I came out for; we must hurry back to that beach,” and off it 
goes through a lot more scenery, and lands you ultimately about 
fifty yards off the place where you first joined it, in consequence 
of the South Atlantic waves flying in foam and fury against a 
miniature precipice—the first thing they have met that dared stay 
their lordly course since they left Cape Horn or the ice walls of 
the Antarctic. 

At last the fishing baskets were ready, and we set off for the 
lakes by a path that plunged into a little ravine, crossed a dried 
swainp, went up a hill, and on to an open prairie, in the course of 
about twenty minutes. Passing over this prairie, and through a 
wood, we came to another prairie, like most things in Corisco just 
then (August), dried up, for it was the height of the dry season. On 
this prairie we waited for some of the representative ladies from 
other villages to come up; for without their presence our fishing 
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would not have been legal. When you wait in West Africa it eats 
into your lifetime to a considerable extent, and we spent half-an-hour 
or so standing howling, in prolonged, intoned howls, for the absent 
ladies, notably grievously for On-gou-ta, and they came not, so we 
threw ourselves down on the soft, fine, golden-brown grass, in the 
sun, and, with the exception of myself, went asleep. After about 
two and a half hours I was aroused from a contemplation of the 
domestic habits of some beetles, by hearing a crackle, crackle, 
interspersed with sounds like small pistols going off, and looking 
round saw a fog of blue-brown smoke surmounting a rapidly- 
advancing wall of red fire. 

I rose, and spread the news among my companions, who were 
sleeping, with thumps and kicks. Shouting at a sleeping African 
is labour lost. And then I made a bee-line for the nearest green 
forest wall of the prairie, followed by my companions. Yet, in 
spite of some very creditable sprint performances on their part, 
three members of the band got scorched. Fortunately, however, 
our activity landed us close to the lakes, so the scorched ones spent 
the rest of the afternoon sitting in mud-holes, comforting them- 
selves with the balmy black slime. The other ladies turned up 
soon after this, and said that the fire had arisen from some man 
having set fire to a corner of the prairie some days previously, to 
make a farm, and he had thought the fire was out round his patch, 
whereas it was not, but smouldering in the tussocks of grass, and 
the wind had sprung up that afternoon from a quarter that fanned 
it up. I said, “People should be very careful of fire,” and the 
scorched ladies profoundly agreed with me, and said things I will 
not repeat here, regarding “that fool man” and his female an- 
cestors. 

The lakes are pools of varying extent and depth, in the bed-rock 
of the island, and the fact that they are surrounded by thick 
forests on every side, and that the dry season is the cool season 
on the Equator, prevents them from drying up. 

Most of these lakes are encircled by a rim of rock, from which 
you jump down into knee-deep black slime, and then, if you are a 
representative lady, you waddle, and squeal, and grunt, and sky- 
lark generally, on your way to the water in the middle. If it isa 
large lake you are working, you and your companions drive in two 
rows of stakes, cutting each other more or less at right angles, 
more or less in the middle of the lake, so as to divide it up into 
convenient portions. Then some ladies with their specially shaped 
baskets form a line, with their backs to the bank, and their faces to 
the water-space, in the enclosure, holding the baskets with one rim 
under water. The others go into the water, andsplash with hands, 
and feet, and sticks, and, needless to say, yell hard all the time. The 
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naturally alarmed fish, fly from them, intent on getting into the 
mud, and are deftly scooped up by the peck by the ladies in their 
baskets. In little lakes the staking is not necessary, but the rest 
of the proceedings are thesame. Some of the smaller lakes are too 
deep to be thus fished at all, being, I expect, clefts in the rock, such 
as you see in other parts of the island, sometimes 30 or 40 feet deep. 

The usual result of the day’s fishing is from twelve to fifteen 
bushels of a common mud-fish,* which is very good eating. 
The spoils are divided among the representative ladies, and they 
take them back to their respective villages and distribute them. 
Then ensues, that same evening, a tremendous fish supper, and 
those fish left over are smoked, and carefully kept as a delicacy, 
to make sauce with, &c., until the next year’s fishing day comes 
round. 

The waters of West Africa, salt, brackish, and fresh, abound with 
fish, and many kinds are, if properly cooked, excellent eating. For 
culinary purposes you may divide the fish into sea-fish, lagoon- 
fish, and river-fish; the first division, the sea-fish, are excellent 
eating, and are in enormous quantities, particularly along the 
windward coast on the Great West African Bank. South of 
this, at the mouths of the Oil rivers, they fall off, from a culinary 
standpoint, though scientifically they increase, in charm, as you 
find, hereabouts, fishes of extremely early types, whose relations 
have an interesting series of monuments in the shape of fossils, in 
the sandstone, but if primeval man had to live on them, when they 
were alive, I am sorry for him, for he might just as well have eaten 
mud and better, for then he would not have run the risk of getting 
choked with bones. On the south-west coast the culinary value 
goes up again; there there are quantities of excellent deep-sea fish, 
and round the mouths of the rivers, shoals of bream and grey 
mullet. 

The lagoon-fish are not particularly good, as arule they are 
supremely muddy and bony; they have their uses, however, for I 
am informed that they indicate to Lagos when it may expect an 
epidemic; to this end they die, in an adjacent lagoon, and float 
about upon its surface, wrong side up, until decomposition does its 
work. Their method of prophecy is a sound one, for it demon- 
strates (a) that the lagoon drinking water is worse than usual ; 
(b) if it is not already fatal they will make it so. 

The river-fish of the Gold Coast are better than those of the 
mud-sewers of the Niger Delta, because the Gold Coast rivers are 
brisk sporting streams, with the exception of the Volta, and ata 
short distance inland they come down over rocky rapids with a 
stiff current. The fish of the upper waters of the Delta rivers 
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are better than those down in the mangrove-swamp region; and 
in the south-west coast rivers, with which I am personally well 
acquainted, the up-river fish are excellent in quality, on account 
of the swift current. I will leave culinary considerations, because 
cooking is a subject I am very liable to become diffuse on, and we 
will turn to the consideration of the sporting side of fishing. 

Now, there is one thing you will always hear the Gold Coaster 
(white variety) grumbling about, “ There isnosport.” He has only 
got himself to blame. Let him try and introduce the Poly- 
nesian practice of swimming about in the surf, without his clothes, 
and with a suitable large, sharp knife, slaying sharks—there’s no end 
of sharks on the Gold Coast, and no end of surf. The Rivermen 
have the same complaint, and I may recommend that they should 
try spearing sting-rays, things that run sometimes to six feet across 
the wings, and every inch of them wicked, particularly the tail. 
There is quite enough danger in either sport to satisfy a Sir 
Samuel Baker; for myself, being a nervous, quiet, rational indi- 
vidual, a large cat-fish in a small canoe supplies sufficient excite- 
ment. 

The other day I went out for a day’s fishing on an African river. 
I and two black men, in a canoe, in company with a round net, 
three stout-fishing lines, three paddles, Dr. Giinther’s Study of 
Fishes, some bait in an old Morton’s boiled-mutton tin, a little 
manioc, stinking awfully (as is its wont), a broken calabash bailer, 
a lot of dirty water to sit in, and happy and contented minds. I 
catalogue these things because they are either essential to or in- 
separable from a good day’s sport in West Africa. Yes, even J, 
ask my vict——friends down there, I feel sure they will tell you 
that they never had such experiences before my arrival. I fear 
they will go on and say,“ Never again!” and that it was all my 
fault, which it was not. When things go well they ascribe it, and 
their survival, to Providence or their own precautions ; when things 
are merely usual in horror, it’s my fault, which is a rank inversion 
of the truth, for it is only when circumstances get beyond my con- 
trol, and Providence takes charge, that accidents happen. I will 
demonstrate this by continuing my narrative. We paddled away, 
far up a mangrove creek, and then went up against the black mud- 
bank, with its great network of grey-white roots, surmounted by 
the closely-interlaced black-green foliage. Absolute silence reigned, 
as it can only reign in Africa in a mangrove swamp. The water- 
laden air wrapped round us like a warm, wet blanket. The big 
mangrove flies came silently to feed on us and leave their progeny 
behind them in the wounds to do likewise. The stink of the 
mud, strong enough to break a window, mingled fraternally with 
that of the sour manioc. 
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I was reading, the negroes, always quiet enough when fishing, were 
silently carrying on the one great African native industry—scratch- 
ing themselves—so, with our lines over side, life slid away like a 
dreamless sleep, until the middle man hooked a cat-fish. It came 
on board with an awful grunt, right in the middle of us; flop, 
swish, scurry, and yell followed; I tucked the study of fishes in 
general under my arm and attended to this individual specimen, 
shouting “ Lef em, lef em; hev em for water one time, you sons of 
unsanctified house lizards,”* and such like valuable advice and 
admonition. The man in the more remote end of the canoe made 
an awful swipe at the 3ft.-long, grunting, flopping, yellow-grey, 
slimy thing, but it never reached it, owing to the paddle meeting 
in mid-air with the flying leg of the man in front of him, drawing 
blood profusely. I really fancy, about this time, that, barring 
the cat-fish and myself, the occupants of the canoe were standing 
on their heads, with a view of removing their lower limbs from 
the terrible pectoral and dorsal fins, which our prey made such 
lively play with. 

“ Brevio spatio interjecto,” as Cesar says, in the middle of a bad 
battle, over went the canoe, while the cat-fish went off home 
with the line and hook. One black man went to the bank, 
whither, with a blind prescience of our fate, I had flung, a second 
before, the most valuable occupant of the canoe, The Study of 
Fishes. I went to investigate fluvial deposit in situ. When I re- 
turned to the surface—accompanied by great swirls of mud and 
great bubbles of the gases of decomposition I had liberated on 
my visit to the bottom of the river—I observed the canoe, floating 
bottom upwards, accompanied by Morton’s tin, the calabash, 
and the paddles, and on the bank one black man was engaged in 
hauling the other out by the legs; fortunately this one’s individual 
God had seen to it that his toes should become entangled in the 
net, and this floated, and so indicated to his companion where he 
was, when he had dived into the mud and got fairly embedded. 

Now it’s my belief that the most difficult thing in the world is 
to turn over a round-bottomed canoe that is wrong side up, when 
you are in the water with the canoe. The next most difficult thing 
is to get into the canoe, after accomplishing triumph number one, 
and had it not been for my black friends that afternoon, I should 
not have done these things successfully, and there would be by 
now another haunted creek in West Africa, with a mud and blood- 
bespattered ghost trying for ever to turn over the ghost of a little 
canoe. However, all ended happily. We collected all our possessions, 
except the result of the day’s fishing—the cat-fish—but we had 


* Translation: ‘‘ Leave it alone! Leave it alone! Throw it into the water at 
once! What did you catch it for?” 
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had as much of him as we wanted, and so, adding a thankful mind 
to our contented ones, we went home. 

None of us gave a verbatim report of the incident. I held my 
tongue for fear of not being allowed out fishing again, and I heard 
my men giving a fine account of a fearful fight, with accompany- 
ing prodigies of valour, that we had had with a witch crocodile. 
I fancy that must have been just their way of putting it, because 
it is not good form to be frightened by cat-fish on the West Coast, 
and I cannot for the life of me remember even having seen a witch 
crocodile that afternoon. 

I must, however, own that native methods of fishing are usually 
safe, though I fail to see what I had to do in producing the above 
accident. The usual method of dealing with a cat-fish is to bang 
him on the head with a club, and then break the spiny fins off, for 
they make nasty wounds that are difficult to heal, and very painful. 

The native fishing-craft is the dug-out canoe in its various local 
forms. The Accra canoe is a very safe and firm canoe for work of 
any sort except heavy cargo, and it is particularly good for surf ; 
it is, however, slower than many other kinds. The canoe that you 
can get the greatest pace out of is undoubtedly the Adooma, which 
is narrow and flat-bottomed, and simply flies over the water. The 
paddles used vary also with locality, and their form is a mere 
matter of local fashion, for they all do their work well. There is 
the leaf-shaped Kru paddle, the trident-shaped Accra, the long 
lozenged Niger, and the long-handled, small-headed Galwa 
paddle, and with each of these forms the native, to the manner 
born, will send his canoe flying along with that unbroken sweep 
I consider the most luxurious and perfect form of motion on 
earth. 

It is when it comes to sailing that the African is inferior. They 
do not sail half as much as they might, but still pretty frequently. 
The materials of which the sails are made vary immensely in 
different places, and the most beautiful are those at Loanda, which 
are made of small grass mats, with fringes, sewn together, and are 
a warm, rich’ sand-colour. Next in beauty comes the branch of a 
palm, or other tree, stuck in the bows, and least in beauty is the 
fisherman’s own damaged waist-cloth. I remember it used to seem 
very strange to me at first to see my companion in a canoe take off 
his clothing and make a sail with it, on a wind springing up behind 
us. The very strangest sail I ever sailed under was a black man’s 
blue trousers, they were tied waist upwards to across-stick, the legs 
neatly crossed, and secured to the thwarts of the canoe. You can- 
not well tack, or carry out any neat sailing evolutions with any of 
the African sails, particularly with the last-named form. The 
shape of the African sail is almost always in appearance a triangle, 
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and fastened to a cross-stick which is secured to an upright 
one. It is not the form, however, that prevents it from being 
handy, but the way it is put up, almost always without sheets, for 
river and lake work, and it is tied together with tie tie—bush rope. 
If you should personally be managing one, and trouble threatens, 
you take my advice, and take the mast out one time, and deal with 
that tie tie palaver at your leisure. Never mind what people say 
about this method not being seaman-like—you survive. 

The mat sails used for sea-work are spread by a bamboo sprit. 
There is a single mast, to the head of which the sail is either 
hoisted by means of a small line run through the mast, or, more 
frequently, made fast with a seizing. Such a sail is worked by 
means of a sheet and a brace on the sprit, usually by one man, 
whose companion steers by a paddle over the stern; sometimes, 
however, one man performs both duties. Now and again you will 
find the luff of the sail bowlined out with another stick. This is 
most common round Sierra Leone. 

The appliances for catching fish are, firstly, fish traps, sometimes 
made of hollow logs of trees, with one end left open and the other 
closed. One of these is just dropped alongside the bank, left for a 
week or so, until a fish family makes a home in it, and then it is 
removed with a jerk. Then there are fish-baskets made from split 
palm-stems tied together with tie tie; they are circular and conical, 
resembling our lobster pots and eel baskets, and they are usually 
baited with lumps of kank soaked in palm-oil. Then there are drag 
nets made of pineapple fibre, one edge weighted with stones tied 
in bunches at intervals; as a rule these run ten to twenty-five feet 


long, but in some places they are much longer. The longest I ever’ 


saw was when out fishing in the lovely harbour of San Paul de 
Loanda. This was over thirty feet and was weighted with bunches 
of clam shells, and made of European yarn, as indeed most nets are 
when this is procurable by the natives, and it was worked by three 
canoes which were being poled about, as is usual in Loanda Har- 
bour. Then there is the universal hook and line, the hook either 
of European make or the simple bent pin of our youth. 

But my favourite method, and the one by which I got most 
of my fish up rivers or in creeks is the stockade trap. These 
are constructed by driving in stakes close together, leaving one 
opening, not in the middle of the stockade, but towards the up 
river end. In tidal waters these stockades are visited daily, 
at nearly low tide, for the high tide carries the fish in behind 
the stockade, and leaves them there on falling. Up river, above tide 
water, the stockades are left for several days, in order to allow 
the fish to congregate. Then the opening is closed up, the fisher- 
women go inside and throw out the water and collect the fish. 


ee 
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There is another kind of stockade that gives great sport. During 
the wet season the terrific rush of water tears off bits of bank 
in such rivers as the Congo, and Ogowé, where, owing to the con- 
tinual fierce current of fresh water the brackish tide waters do 
not come far up the river, so that the banks are not shielded 
by a great network of mangrove roots. In the Ogowé a good 
many of the banks are composed of a stout clay, and so the pieces 
torn off, hang together, and go often sailing out to sea, on the 
current, waving their bushes, and often trees, gallantly in the 
broad Atlantic, out of sight of land. Bits of the Congo Free 
State are great at seafaring too, and owing to the terrific 
stream of the great Zaire, spreading a belt of fresh water over 
the surface of the ocean 200 miles from land, ships fall in with 
these floating islands, their trees still flourishing. The Ogowé is 
not so big as the Congo, but it is a very respectable stream, even 
for the great continent of rivers, and it pours into the Atlantic, in 
the wet season, about 1,750,000 cubic feet of fresh water per second, 
on which float some of these islands. But by no means every 
island gets out to sea, many of them get into slack water round 
corners in the Delta region of the Ogowé and remain there, col- 
lecting all sorts of débris that comes down on the flood water, 
getting matted more and more firm by the floating grass, every 
joint of which grows on the smallest opportunity. In many 
places these floating islands are of considerable size; one I heard 
of was large enough to induce a friend of mine to start a coffee 
plantation on it; unfortunately the wretched thing came to pieces 
when he had cut down its trees and turned the soil up. And one 
I saw in the Karkola river, was a weird affair. It was in the 
river opposite our camp, and it very slowly, but perceptibly went 
round and round in an orbit, although it was about half an 
acre in extent. A good many of these bits of banks, do not attain 
to the honour of becoming islands, but get on to sand-banks in 
their early youth, near a native town, to the joy of the inhabitants, 
who forthwith go off to them, and drive round them a stockade of 
stakes firmly anchoring them. Thousands of fishes then congregate 
round the little island inside the stockade, for the rich feeding in 
among the roots and grass, and the affair is left a certain time. 
Then the entrance to the stockade is firmly closed up, and the 
natives go inside and bale out the water, and catch the fish in 
baskets, tearing the island to pieces, with shouts and squeals of 
exultation. It’s messy, but it is amusing, and you get tremendous 
catches. 

A very large percentage of fish traps are dedicated to the cap- 
ture of shrimp and craw-fish, which the natives value highly when 
smoked, using them to make a sauce with for their kank; 
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among these is the shrimp-basket. These baskets are tied on sticks 
laid out in parallel lines of considerable extent. They run about 
three inches in diameter, and their length varies with the place 
that is being worked. The stakes are driven into the mud, and to 
each stake is tied a basket with a line of tie tie, the basket 
acting as a hat to the stake when the tide is ebbing; as the tide 
comes in, it lowers the basket into the current and carries into its 
open end large quantities of shrimps, which get entangled and 
packed by the force of the current into the tapering end ot 
the basket, which is sometimes eight or ten feet from the mouth. 
You can always tell where there is a line of these baskets by seeing 
the line of attendant sea-gulls all solemnly arranged with their 
heads to win’ard sea-gull fashion. 

Another device employed in small streams for the capture of 
either craw-fish or small fish is a line of calabashes, or earthen pots 
with narrow mouths; these are tied on to a line, I won’t say with 
tie tie, because I have said that irritating word so often, but still 
you understand they are; this line is tied to a tree with more, you 
know what I mean, and carried across the stream, sufficiently 
slack to submerge the pots, and then to a tree on the other 
bank, where it is secured with the saine material. A fetish charm 
is then secured to it that will see to it, that anyone who interferes 
with the trap, save the rightful owner, will “swell up and burst,” 
then the trap is left for the night, the catch being collected in the 
morning. 

Single pots, well baited with bits of fish and with a suitable stone 
in to keep them steady, are frequently used alongside the bank. 
These are left for a day or more, and then the owner with great 
care, crawls along the edge of the bank and claps on a lid and 
secures the prey. 

Hand nets of many kinds are used. The most frequent form is 
the round net, weighted all round its outer edge. This is used by 
one man, and is thrown with great deftness and grace, in shallow 
waters. I suppose one may hardly call the long wreaths of palm 
branches used by the Loango and Kacongo coast natives for fishing 
the surf with, nets, but they are most effective. When the calem- 
ma (the surf) is not too bad, two or more men will carry this long 
thick wreath out into it, and then drop it and drag it towards the 
shore. The fish fly in front of it on to the beach, where they fall 
victims to the awaiting ladies, with their baskets. Another very 
quaint set of devices are employed by the Kru boys wherever they 
go to catch their beloved land and shore crabs. I remember once 
thinking I had providentially lighted on a beautiful bit of ju-ju ; 
the whole stretch of mud beach had little lights dotted over it on 
the ground. I investigated. They were crab-traps. “ Bottle of beer,” 
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“The Prince of Wales,” “Jane Ann,” and “Pancake” had become—by 
means we will not go into here—possessed of bits of candle, and 
had cut them up and put in front of them pieces of wood in an 
ingenious way. The crab, a creature whose intelligence is not 
sufficiently appreciated, fired with a scientific curiosity, went to see 
what the light was made of, and then could not escape, or perhaps 
did not try to escape, but stood spell-bound at the beauty of the 
light; anyhow, they fell victims to their spirit of enquiry. I have 
also seen drop-traps put for crabs round their holes. In this case 
the sense of the beauty of light in the crab is not relied on, and 
once in he is shut in, and cannot go home and communicate the 
result of his investigations to his family. 

Yet, in spite of all these advantages and appliances above cited, 
{ grieve to say the West African, all along the coast, descends to 
the unsportsmanlike trick of poisoning. Certain herbs are bruised 
and thrown into the water, chiefly into lagoons and river-pools. 
The method is effective, but I should doubt whether it is whole- 
some. These herbs cause the fish to rise to the surface stupefied 
when they are scooped up with a calabash. Other herbs cause the 
fish to lay at the bottom, also stupefied, and the water in the pool 
is thrown out, and they are collected. 

More as a pastime than a sport I must class the shooting of the 
peculiar hopping mud-fish by the small boys with bows and 
arrows, but this is the only way you can secure them as they go 
about star-gazing with their eyes on the tops of their heads, instead 
of attending to baited hooks, and their hearing (or whatever it is) 
is so keen that they bury themselves in the mud-banks too rapidly 
for you to net them. Spearing is another very common method 
of fishing. It is carried on at night, a bright light being stuck in 
the bow of the canoe, and the spearer crouching, screens his eyes 
from the glare with a plantain leaf, and drops his long-hafted 
spear into the fish as they come up to look at the light. It is 
usually the big bream that are caught in this way out in the sea, 
and the carp up in fresh water. 

The manners and customs of many West African fishes are 
quaint. I have never yet seen that fish the natives often tell me 
of that is as big as a man, only thicker, and which walks about on 
its fins at night,in the forest,so I cannot vouch for it; nor for that 
other fish that hates the crocodile, and follows her up and ‘de- 
stroys her eggs, and now and again dedicates itself to its hate, 
and goes down her throat, and then spreads out its spiny fins and 
kills her. 

The fish I know are interesting in. quieter ways. The strange 
electrical fish, which sometimes have sufficient power to kill a 
duck, and which are much given fo congregating in sunken boats, 
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giving one much trouble when the boat is floated again, because 
the natives won’t go near them, so as to bail her out. 

Then there is that deeply trying creature the Ning Ning fish, 
who, when you are in some rivers in fresh water and want to have 
a quiet night’s rest, just as you have tucked in your mosquito bar 
carefully and successfully, comes alongside and serenades you, 
until you have to get up and throw things at it with a prophetic 
feeling, amply supported by subsequent experience, that hordes 
of mosquitos are busily ensconcing themselves inside your mos- 
quito bar. What makes the Ning Ning—it is called after its 
idiotic song—so maddening is that it never seems to be where you 
have thrown the things at it. You could swear it was close to the 
bow of the canoe when you shied that empty soda-water bottle or 
that ball of your precious indiarubber at it, but instantly comes. 
“ning, ning, ning” from the stern of the canoe. It is a ventriloquist 
or goes about in shoals, I do not know which, for the latter easier 
explanation seems debarred by their not singing in chorus; the 
performance is undoubtedly a solo, and there is one thing anyone 
experienced in this fish soon finds out, and that is that it is not 
driven away or destroyed by an artillery of missiles, but merely 
lays low until its victim has got under his mosquito curtain, and 
resettled his mosquito palaver, and then back it comes with its. 
“ning ning.” 

A similar affliction is the salt-water drum-fish, with its “bum- 
bum.” Loanda Harbour abounds with these, and so does Chiloango. 
In the bright moonlight nights I have looked overside and seen 
these fish in a wreath round the canoe, with their silly noses. 
against the side, “ bum-bumming” away; whether they admire the 
canoe, or whether they want it to come on and fight it out, I do not 
know, because my knowledge of the different kinds of fishes and of 
their internal affairs is derived from Dr. Giinther’s great work, and 
that has not got a section on ichthyological psychology in it. The 
West African natives have, I may say, a great deal of very curious. 
information on the thoughts of fishes, but, much as I like those good 
people, I make it a hard and fast rule to hold on to my common- 
sense and keep my belief for religious purposes when it comes to 
these deductions from natural phenomena, not that I display this. 
mental attitude externally, and there is always in their worst and 
wildest fetish notions an underlying element of truth. The fetish 
of fish is too wide a subject to enter into here, it acts well because 
it gives a close season to river and lagoon fish, the natives round 
Lake Azingo, for example, saying that if the first fishes that come 
up into the lake in the great dry season are killed, the rest of 
the shoal turn back; so on the arrival of this vanguard they are 
treated most carefully, talked too with “a sweet mouth,” and given 
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things. The fishes that form these shoals are Hemi chromis 
Jasciatus and Chromis ogowensis. 

I know no more charming way of spending an afternoon than to 
leisurely paddle alone to the edge of an Ogowé sand bank, in the 
dry season, and then lay and watch the ways of the water-world 
below. If you keep quiet, the fishes take no notice of you, and go 
on with their ordinary avocations, under your eyes, hunting, and 
feeding, and playing, and fighting, happily and cheerily until one of 
the dreaded raptorial fishes appears upon the scene, and then 
there is a general scurry. Dreadful warriors are the little fishes 
that haunt sand banks (Alestis Kingsleyw) and very bold, for when 
you put your hand down in the water, with some crumbs in, after 
unaking two or three attempts to frighten it, by sidling up at it and 
butting, but on finding there’s no fight in the thing, they swagger 
into the palm of your hand and take what is to be got with an 
air of conquest; but, before the supply is exhausted, there always 
arises a row among themselves, and the gallant bulls, some two 
inches long, will spin round and butt at each other for a second or 
so, and then spin round again, and flap each other with their tails, 
their little red-edged fins and gill-covers growing crimson with 
fury. I never made out how you counted points in these fights, 
because no one ever seemed a scale the worse after even the most 
‘desperate duels. 

Most of the West Coast tribes are inveterate fishermen. The 
‘Gold Coast native regards it as a low pursuit, more particularly 
oyster-fishing, or I should say oyster-gathering, for they are col- 
lected chiefly from the lower branches of the mangrove-trees; this 
occupation is, indeed, regarded as being only fit for women, and 
among all tribes the villages who turn their entire attention to 
fishing are regarded as low down in the social scale. This may 
arise from fetish reasons, but the idea certainly gains support from 
the conduct of the individual fisherman. Do not imagine, Brother 
Anglers, I am hinting that the Gentle Art is bad for the moral 
nature of people, like you and me, but I fear it is bad for the 
African. You see, the African, like most of us, can resist anything 
but temptation—he will resist attempts to reform him, attempts 
to make him tell the truth, attempts to clothe,and keep him tidy, 
&c., and he will resist these powerfully, but give him real temp- 
tation, and he succumbs, without the European preliminary 
struggle. He has by nature a kleptic bias, and you see being out 
at night fishing, he has chances—temptations, of succumbing to 
this—and so you see a man who has left his home at evening, with 
only the intention of spearing fish, in his mind, goes home in the 
morning pretty often with his missionary’s ducks, his neighbours’ 
plantains, and a few odd trifles from the traders’ beaches, in his 
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canoe, and the outer world says, “Dein fisherman, all time, all 
same for one, with tief man.”* 

The Accras, who are employed right down the whole West Coast 
thanks to the valuable education given them by the Basel Mission 
as cooks, carpenters, and coopers, cannot resist fishing, let their 
other avocations be what they may. A friend of mine the other 
day had a new Accra cook. The man cooked well, and my friend 
vaunted himself, and was content for the first week. At the begin- 
ning of the second week the cooking was still good, but, somehow 
or another, there was just a suspicion of a smell of fish about the 
house. The next day the suspicion merged into certainty. The 
third day the smell was insupportable, and the atmosphere unfit to 
support human life, but obviously healthy for flies. 

The cook was summoned, and asked by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
representative, “ Where that smell came from?” He said he “could 
not smell it, and he did not know.” Fourth day, thorough investi- 
gation of the premises revealed the fact that in the back-yard 
there was a large clothes-horse, which had been sent out by my 
friend’s wife so that he should have his clothes aired ; this was lite- 
rally converted into a screen by strings of fish in the process of 
drying, i.e, decomposing in the sun. 

The affair was eliminated from the domestic circle and cast into 
the ocean by seasoned natives; and awful torture, in this world and 
the next, promised to the cook if he should ever again embark 
in the fish trade. The smell gradually faded from the house, but 
the poor cook, bereaved of his beloved pursuit, burst out all over 
in boils, and took to religious mania and drink, and so had to be 
sent back to Accra, where I hope he lives happily, surrounded by 
his beloved objects. 

Mary H. KIncsLey. 


* Translation: ‘‘ All fishermen are thieves.” 
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“The Republic is Opportunity.” — Chief Justice Fuller. 
‘Luck will not last. It may help you once but you cannot count upon it. 
Labour is the only key to opportunity.” — William McKinley. 


SEEMINGLY the sentiments of the Chief Justice of the United States 

‘and the President of the United States are antagonistic, and yet 
they both realize that opportunity is everything. Well may Mr. 
McKinley believe it. Opportunity has been everything to him, and 
he has not neglected to make use of the opportunities which have 
come to his hands. A close study of the career of the man who 
administers the trust fuunded by Washington and perpetuated by 
Lincoln will show that he has been largely a creature of luck, or 
circumstance, or Providence, or whatever else one may please to 
call it, in that certain things without effort on his part, in fact, 
frequently against his own volition, have worked to bring about the 
one end he had in view. By placing him under the benign influence 
of a lucky star, one does not necessarily seek to disparage his 
abilities or depreciate his character, but one cannot be blind to the 
fact that destiny is frequently stronger than calculations or well- 
defined plans. 

Mr. McKinley’s career is remarkable in that he has been one of 
the very few men who has succeeded by taxing the people. History 
records few similar cases. As a general rule the man who has 
succeeded in popular estimation and who has become the idol of his 
people or his party, has been the man who has sought to lift from 
the burdens of the people the weight of taxation. McKinley, on 
the other hand, has deliberately endeavoured through the taxing 
power to gain the highest gift at the hands of his countrymen. 
Thus far his life has been a success, but it is too early to regard it 
as a complete success. Four years hence the record may be in 
part made up. 

When he first entered public life, now more than twenty years 
ago, it was with the firm determination of one day reaching the 
Presidency. That, of course, is the ultima thule of every politician ; 
but few succeed, because they are deficient in consistency of purpose. 
McKinley’s strongest characteristic has been his determination and 
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his adherence to a single avenue to reach his end. After a careful 
survey of the situation he came to the conclusion that to make him- 
self the champion of the American system of Protection was the 
easiest way to reach the White House. He never swerved from 
that course. While other men at times doubted the wisdom of 
taxing the people so as to make them richer, of performing the 
seemingly impossible feat of lifting them up by their boot-straps, 
he clung tenaciously to the idea that the one thing needed to make 
America the richest, the happiest, the most powerful of the sister- 
hood of nations was by magnifying the office of tax-collector. 

Nor is it surprising that having once possessed himself of an idea 
he should cling to it steadfastly until he had made that idea bring 
forth its triumph. That comes to him from the blood flowing in 
his veins through a long line of ancestors. “It is good blood, 
sturdy and persistent,’ a not unfriendly and impartial critic has 
written. ‘“‘ Four centuries ago one of his ancestors—William 
McKinley by name—died on a Scottish battlefield. Nearer at hand 
by a century or two are the Scotch-Irish people of whom he is the 
direct descendant. Still closer down to our own day, he had a 
great-grandfather who fought in the Revolution. It is good stock 
all along the line—clear-headed, industrious, frugal, with mental 
horizon not wide, perhaps, but well defined. It does not waste 
itself and scatter; it specializes, as the scientists say, and ac- 
complishes results. So McKinley to-day stands triumphant on the 
pedestal of a single idea.” He was brought up well. He hada 
good father, a father who was fond of his son, who was anxious 
that he should make a good man. He was a lover of books, and he 
had a just appreciation of what he read, and this knowledge he 
transmitted to his boy. His mother, who at eighty-seven has lived 
to see her son inaugurated ruler of seventy millions of people, is. 
a woman of force of character and great physical vitality. The 
initial surroundings were all in the future President’s favour. 

He was fortunate in one other thing. His youth was spent in the 
midst of the smoke of the fiercest political battle the country has 
ever known. He was old enough to understand the great questions 
which were being fought; he was young enough to have every one 
of his emotions stirred by the passion of that supreme crisis. ‘The 
blood of the old Covenanter flowed in his veins ; he could not resist 
the call to arms. At seventeen he had shouldered a musket and 
with thousands of other young fellows from the ‘“ Western 
Reserve ” had gone to fight in defence of a principle. Four years 
later he left the army with a Major’s commission, and during that 
interval he had more than once won the commendation of such 
great soldiers as Sheridan, Hayes, and Crook. 

With the close of the war McKinley had to determine his future. 
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He might have remained in the army and vegetated, but that life 
had no attractions for him. He struck out for something broader. 
He studied law and became the prosecuting attorney of his county, 
the first political office he held, and having served his apprentice- 
ship was sent to Congress. At that time no one would have pre- 
dicted that the White House was to know him as master. He was 
a graceful but not particularly impressive speaker, and it was only 
the tariff which aroused his interest. On all other subjects he was 
indifferent. 

In the American House of Representatives men make reputations 
in two ways. If aman has the gift of oratory, if he is ready in 
debate and has all the weapons of satire and raillery at his com- 
mand, his fame is made. Men like Speaker Reed, Blaine, and 
Conkling, owed their prominence to their oratory. The other 
method of gaining a reputation, a less showy one, is through com- 
mittee work. It is curious that until Mr. McKinley had been in 
Congress a dozen years he was scarcely known outside of his own 


state. He had made no impression upon the country by his ora- 
tory; he had failed to attract the attention of the House by his work 
in Committee. In fact, one would not do him an injustice by saying 
that he was looked upon as a man little above mediocrity. Only 


when questions of taxation were under consideration did he rise 
above the dead level of commonplace. He was more pronounced 
in his views of protection than were the Republican leaders of the 
day or the founders of the school of protection. He was not 
satistied with a protective tariff, he wanted a tariff for protec- 
tion, a very great difference. No Democrat then dared to talk 
about free trade, the extreme limit was “a tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection,” and Mr. McKinley was ready to meet and 
discuss this issue whenever it was presented. As a tariff specialist 
it was natural that he should eventually find himself on the Ways 
and Meavs Committee, this Committee having the framing of all 
revenue measures. Committee places are awarded largely by 
seniority and McKinley’s service entitled him to the promotion. 
He succeeded Garfield when the latter as a Senator-elect was given 
the still higher honour of the Presidency. 

Now commences that marvellous run of luck which justified the 
aphorism of Chief Justice Fuller that the Republic is Opportunity. 
By virtue of his length of service and membership of the Ways 
and Means Committee, he was of sufficient prominence to offer 
himself as a candidate for the Speakership without appearing 
ridiculous. Here again luck stood him in good stead. His chief 
competitor was Reed, of Maine, the only candidate from the 
East. Besides McKinley, Burrows and Cannon were also can- 
-didates, and all three hailed from the West. ‘The consequence was 
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that the Western forces were divided, that Reed had a long lead 
over any of his competitors, and his campaign was in the hands of 
some of the best politicians in the House. The result was never in 
doubt for a moment. Reed was elected and McKinley met defeat. 
It was the most fortunate reverse any man ever experienced. ‘T'ra- 
dition prescribes that the Speaker shall appoint his leading un- 
successful rival Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which makes him ex officio the leader of the majority on the floor 
of the House, and ranks only second to that of the Speaker himself. 
Had McKinley been successful and appointed Reed Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in all probability the history of 
the last few years of the century would have been differently 
written. 

The Republicans were pledged to “ tariff reform,” which with 
Mr. McKinley as the principal “reformer” meant the increase of 
duties to the limit. It wasa work upon which he entered con 
«wmore. For this he had prepared himself since he first commenced 
to study politics, for long years he had formulated his own theories 
as to what a perfect tariff bill should be, and at last he was to be 
given the opportunity to practically apply his theories. | One can 
understand with what zest he entered upon the work, how the arid 
waste of schedules spread out before him like a land flowing with 
milk and honey. He feasted upon “ specific” and “ ad valorem ” 
‘duties, he hugged percentages to his breast like a mother her first 
child. His tariff bill (and it may be explained that every important 
measure is known by the name of the man who introduces it or the 
‘Chairman of the Committee having the bill in charge), was to be a 
monumental work which future ages should regard with veneration 
almost as great as the Declaration of Independence, and in addition 
it was to be the stepping-stone to the Presidency. Mr. McKinley 
had no reason to regret his defeat for the Speakership. 

The method by which this bill was framed was peculiar, to say 
the least. Washington was besieged by the representatives of the 
trusts, the manufacturers who cried out against the competition of 
the pauper labour of Europe, the sleek attorneys, whose business it 
was to see that the interests of their clients were properly taken care 
of. Diligently as Major McKinley had studied the theory of pro- 
tection and the principles of taxation, his practical knowledge of 
business affairs, of the ten thousand things enumerated by name in 
a tariff bill, was deficient in the extreme. ‘lo him came the repre- 
sentatives of the trusts and the attorneys who had clients to pro- 
tect. They handed to him their schedules, they filed for his “‘ con- 
sideration” the paragraphs and the rates of duty they wanted in 
the new bill. And Mr. McKinley swallowed them all. When the bill 
came out of Committee, when under the immense power wielded 
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by the Speaker it had been pushed through the House without 
proper time for debate or amendment, these schedules and para- 
graphs were embodied in the bill, and the trusts and lawyers felt 
that their labours had not been in vain. 

Mr. McKinley has glorified in the sobriquet “The Napoleon of Pro- 
tection.” A not unfamiliar facial resemblance and form to his pro- 
totype make the application peculiarly appropriate. The passage 
of his bill was his Waterloo, and the world, his political world at 
any rate, thought that he had been exiled to St. Helena there to 
remain. His bill drove his party out of power, turned an over- 
whelming Republican majority in the Lower House into an equally 
sweeping Democratic majority, and defeated him for re-election to 
Congress. The Democrats had determined to capture his seat ; he 
was the shining mark at which all their shafts were aimed; and 
when the polls closed, and a Democrat had been elected to Congress 
in his place, the joy of the victors knew no bounds. Beaten, van- 
quished, despised, crushed, the wrecker of his party, McKinley at 
once became a heroic figure. As a party leader, successful beyond 
his expectations, there had been nothing to especially evoke admira- 
tion. In defeat he was magnificent. ‘There is no other word,” 
in the language of a recent writer, “to describe the bold, coura- 
geous, indomitable manner in which he grappled with the over- 
whelming current. For two days his fate hung in the balance ; and 
then, when the adverse decision was finally rendered, he uttered a 
clarion call of defiance. Entering the office of a local newspaper, 
and seizing a pad of paper, he sat down, and without hesitation. 
wrote that remarkable statement,which begins :— 

“¢ Protection was never stronger than it is to-day.’ 

“While nearly every member of his party was doubting and 
afraid, while he was besieged with appeals to retract in some degree 
the advanced position which he had taken, while mutterings and 
curses against him as the cause of the party’s downfall were heard 
on every side, he was still without fear as to the ultimate future. 
Then, for the first and only time he referred to the Tariff Act of 
1890 as the McKinley Bill, accepting the full responsibility for its 
enactment. ‘Keep up your courage,’ he wrote at the end of his 
eloquent outburst. ‘Home and country will triumph in the end. 
Their enemies, either here or abroad, will never be placed in per- 
manent control of the government of Washington, of Lincoln, and 
of Grant. With the same sublime faith he said to some of those 
who personally criticized him: ‘This is only a cross current, a 
chop sea. ‘lhe tide of truth flows surely on beneath.’ ” 

It was evident that he had not lost faith in himself, and that he 
still believed in protection as the great panacea for all evils. For 
a time he was in eclipse, but his star soon appeared above the. 
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political horizon. His people took him up and made him Governor 
of Ohio, and at the end of his term, in the face of tremendous 
opposition, after one of the most stubbornly contested gubernatorial 
fights known in the state, and in Ohio no quarter is asked or given 
in the political battle, he was re-elected. But in the meanwhile 
luck was working for his end. When the McKinley Bill swept the 
Republicans out of control of the House, shrewd observers saw the 
tide setting which two years later would complete the work aiready 
commenced by engulfing the Republican President in the sea of 
triumphant democracy. The predictions were verified. Harrison, 
renominated at Minneapolis for the Presidency, was defeated by 
Cleveland, whom four years before he had defeated. Harrison 
went into power with a Republican majority in House and Senate. 
He surrendered the White House to a Democrat, and saw democratic 
majorities in both branches of Congress. The campaign had been 
fought on the tariff issue, and the Democrats were pledged to 
revise the tariff. With them revision meant reduction of duties. 
Looking back now we see while fate dealt the cards McKinley 
blindly played his hand. Harrison came into power (1889) with a 
redundant treasury, and times fairly good both at home and abroad. 
Toward the end of his administration the whole world experienced 
acrisis. The silver agitation in America, inflation in the Argentine 
Republic, the liquidation of a great London banking house whose 
financial position was hitherto regarded as impregnable, over produc- 
tion, expansion of credits, wild speculation, all combined to produce 
financial distrust and commercial depression. ‘To add to the un- 
certainty and to still further disturb business in the United States, 
the Democrats passed their tariff bill. Had the Wilson Tariff 
Bill not become a law, we should still have experienced the “ bad 
times ” of the past four years, because the conditions were world- 
wide and not local. But the masses never stop to analyze or 
reason closely. They see the effect; the cause is beyond them. 
They had turned from the worship of McKinleyism to that of 
Cleveland and Wilson, and they had been scourged with serpents. 
They admitted they had sought after false gods and they asked to 
be given an opportunity to once more return to the true faith. 
Thus it came about that when the ante-nominating campaign 
was fought last year, men not only asked for the McKinley Bill, 
but they wanted the man who had made that bill. It was useless 
to say to them that Mr. Reed was as good a protectionist as Mr. 
McKinley, that without Reed the McKinley Bill could not have 
become a law; thatother men high in the ranks of the Republican 
Party were equally as devoted to the cause of protection as Mr. 
McKinley. McKinley was the symbol, the embodiment of the thing 
which was to restore to them prosperity, which was to reopen the 
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mills and once more turn the machinery grown rusty by disuse. 
This sentiment, adroitly stimulated and fostered, nominated him at 
St. Louis. 

There is one incident in Major McKinley’s life which is worth 
telling. In 1892 he went to the Republican National Convention 
at Minneapolis as one of the delegates from Ohio. He was elected 
Chairman of the Convention. Harrison was a candidate for re- 
nomination, and his opponents were driven to desperation to find 
a candidate who could defeat him. They had relied on Blaine, but 
at the last moment Blaine refused to permit his name to be con- 
sidered. The field was canvassed and McKinley seemed the most 
available man. He was assured of the support of the leaders 
of the opposition, but he had been sent there as a Harrison delegate 
and he refused to be seduced by the glittering prize. When the 
balloting commenced and the State of Ohio was called the delega- 
tion voted for the presiding officer. It was an intensely dramatic 
moment. ‘The air was full of electric possibilities, the delegates 
seemed on the verge of a stampede, and it looked as if Harrison 
would be crushed under the avalanche of McKinley votes. In the 
midst of a stillness so intense that it was painful, with every one 
of the 12,000 people in the hall keyed to the highest pitch of 
excitement and hardly daring to move a muscle, so intent were 
they on following every word, Mr. McKinley advanced to the edge 
of the platform and in his capacity as a delegate, divesting himself 
of his office as chairman, challenged the correctness of the vote. 
Forty-five of the delegates when their names were polled answered 
McKinley, the forty-sixth, the alternate who sat in the place of 
Mckinley, voted for Harrison, and announced he did so at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKinley himself. The spell was broken. Mr. 
McKinley said nothing and allowed the balloting to proceed, but he 
had served notice in this way on the delegates that he would not 
allow his name to be used. A tremendous strain had been lifted 
from the Harrison managers, and while several of the States voted 
for McKiniey, Harrison obtained the majority requisite to give 
him the nomination. Had Mr. McKinley allowed himself to be 
nominated he would in all probability have been defeated, as 
Harrison was a few months later, as McKinley before the people 
at that time was no stronger than Harrison. Who shall sneer at 
luck after this ? 

It is yet to be written whether luck will stand by him in the 
White House as it has stood by him in and out of Con- 
gress, in and out of National Conventions, in political cam- 
paigns, and after they were over. If we are to believe in the 
gambler’s superstition of a “run of luck” at last being broken, 
the time lias about come when McKinley’s good fortune must soon 
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desert him; if one views life through the eyes of the President, 
who with his deeply religious training and adherence to high pur- 
poses believes in a Providence shaping our destinies, one must 
believe that he has yet much to successfully accomplish. Mr. 
McKinley takes a serious view of life, and with him the Presidency 
is something more than the gratificatior of a high political ambition. 
He feels that a great trust has been committed to his charge, and 
that full account of his stewardship will be demanded. It is his am- 
bition to make his administration distinguished in American politics 
by the blessings it will bring to the country, by the peace and 
prosperity which is to follow from his control of national affairs. 
Can a man of his temperament, training, and theories of govern- 
ment achieve the exalted ideal he has set up? 

It was said of him before his election that he was a specialist 
who had become narrow by too closely confining his attention 
to one subject, and who had never broadened himself by con- 
sideration of the great governmental or social problems of the 
day. In other words, he was not an “all round man,” not a man 
whose past life had made him a statesman or had given him breadth 
of vision to be a leader or a patriot as the emergency might 
demand. To some extent this criticism is true. Until quite recently, 
perhaps not until after he had been elected a few short months 
ago, it is doubtful if Major McKinley had paid the least attention 
to the consideration of foreign affairs. ‘The politics of Europe as 
they ramnify and impinge on the relations of this hemisphere are, I 
think, almost a sealed book to him, and his views on the subject of 
finance are only those of a man who had to assume some convic- 
tions to meet a situation. In Congress Mr. McKinley had shown 
but slight acquaintance with the financial question, and had not 
distinguished himself either as an original thinker or deep student 
of the subject. After his retirement from Congress he kept the 
tariff issue to the front, it was his great card, but finance he apparently 
regarded as of minor consequence. Asa Member of Congress he 
was “‘friendly to silver.” It was only natural he should be. A 
man is largely the creature of his environments ; a Congressman is 
always influenced by the voice of his constituents. Silver has 
always had a strong hold in Ohio, and McKinley was only reflecting 
local sentiment when he spoke in favour of the enlarged use of 
silver as a money metal. When the exigencies of the campaign 
forced the Republican Party to take a positive stand in support of 
“sound money,” when the St. Louis platform boldly declared in 
favour of the maintenance of the existing gold standard, Mr. 
McKinley found his path had been cleared for him, and there was 
nothing for him to do but tread it in the straight and narrow way. 
It was said of him during the campaign, it has been repeated since 
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the election, that he has no positive convictions on finance, that he 
has few positive convictions on any subject except on the great 
benefits to be derived from taxing the American people and making 
the whole world pay tribute to the custom house. I think this 
does him an injustice. He has convictions, but he is willing to 
modify them as the necessity arises. 

Major McKinley has always been noted for its suavity, his com- 
plaisance, almost. Swaviter in modo he distinctly is, and this has 
led to the impression that he is deficient in what Americans expres- 
sively term “ backbone,” that he can be easily manipulated by the 
small coterie which because of their past services will feel entitled 
to demand their reward and receive it. In nearly everything he isa 
marked contrast to the man whom he succeeds. Of Mr. Cleveland’s 
“backbone” there was never any question entertained. His 
bitterest enemies, and probably no President ever left the White 
House leaving more enemies behind him, never accused him of 
lacking courage or grim determination. He pushed it to such a 
point that it frequently assumed the phase of obstinacy, and he 
was intolerant of advice or suggestion. But the country entertained 
the highest opinion of his courage and his rigid adherence to a line 
of action once mapped out. Having made up his mind to do a 
certain thing he was not to be swerved, and it was this intolerance 
combined with an utter lack of tact, the brutal frankness of the 
mailed hand rather than the diplomacy of the velvet glove, to which 
must be added a large measure of selfishness, which made Cleve- 
land detested by the politicians and a large proportion of the rank 
and file of the party. Mr. McKinley, on the other hand, is a man 
who is tactful in the extreme, who is largely possessed of the quality 
of personal magnetism, and who is more anxious to cultivate friendly 
relations with party leaders than to antagonize them, and to defer 
as much as possible to their opinions and wishes. If he succeeds 
he must be possessed of the highest qualities, and we shall be 
forced to admit that he is a man of much greater parts than 
most of us now imagine. His is a very difficult réle to play. 
He comes into power with a party not an unit on some of the great 
issues confronting it; it will demand that the implied ante- 
election pledges be fulfilled to the letter. Between the Scylla of 
the bimetallists on the one side and the Charybdis of the mono- 
metallists on the other, McKinley is likely to be driven by the 
“barking waves” on the rocks of political destruction. Even 
more to be dreaded by him is the fulfilment of the pledges and 
promises made to secure his nomination and to carry the election. 
No President goes into the White House without being more or 
less embarrassed by the promises made by his political managers, 
although a good many Presidents have assumed a virtuous 
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hypocrisy and pretended to be untrammelled. Such a thing is 
impossible. Men must be bribed by the promise of place or 
power for themselves or their friends in return for votes and 
“services,” and these promises, so easy to make before the candi- 
date enters into possession of his kingdom, like the spendthrift’s 
post obits, are decidedly embarrassing after he comes into the estate. 
Great moneyed interests contributed to McKinley’s success, and 
they did it through no motives of pure philanthropy. They will 
want their money back with interest compounded in the form of 
tariff schedules, or legislation, or appointments. They will not 
ask it as a favour, but demand it as a right. The President must 
be a man of iron will and almost brutal indifference to withstand 
appeals of this sort. 

McKinley has always been “in the hands of his friends.” To 
the loyalty and devotion of some of these friends, of men who 
have stood by him in the hour of his defeat as well as the moment 
of his victory, who have offered him their financial assistance as 
well as their advice and efforts, he owes much. He is a man who 
is singularly mindful of the obligations of friendship, and has 
always regarded it as a duty to cancel the debts which friendship 
may have imposed upon him. But this very desire to show his 
gratitude may result disastrously. If these “friends” take ad- 


vantage of this charming trait in his character he may be the 
sufferer, and there are people who are prone to believe that 
he will be too easily swayed by the men who have ready access 
to him. 


The admirers of President McKinley with that self-assertion and 
profound belief in the ability of every American to meet every 
situation laugh all these Cassandraical prophecies to scorn. They 
say, which it must be admitted is true, that every man who has 
filled the Presidency has grown in the office, that the weight of 
responsibility has brought out his strength of character. They 
recall Arthur, who before he became President was simply a 
politician, but who as Chief Magistrate displayed dignity, tact, 
ability, and statesmanship. Cleveland grew to the full measure of 
his fame in the White House, and so did Harrison. As a Senator 
the latter was scarcely above mediocrity, he had done little to impress 
himself upon the legislative history of his time. As President he 
was cold and distant, but it must be conceded that his Administra- 
tion was one of the best the country has known. It may be that 
McKinley will rise to the occasion and prove himself a worthy 
successor of Washington and Lincoln, Harrison and Cleveland. 


A. Maurice Low. 


A RECENT GLANCE AT SPAIN. 


DvE to the unusually bright sunny weather at this season of the 
year, the Carnival in the Spanish capital opened last Sunday under 
the best auspices. All the principal thoroughfares leading from 
the Puerta del Sol towards the Castellana and the Prado were 
thronged with the jubilant, but orderly populace. The masked 
and the unmasked moved as a single human wave, and amongst 
the motley crowd were to be seen the most elegant or the most 
grotesque figures that inventive art could produce or artistic genius 
create. Here and there a transformation from old age to youth, 
the unblessed by nature masked intc singular beauty and natural 
grace reversed by the most exaggerated conceptions of external 
ugliness. Masks everywhere; silk robes, satin sashes, silvery wigs, 
gold lace in luxurious profusion, cocked hats, coal-scuttle bonnets, 
some of the finest, others of the coarsest materials, of enormous 
sizes; groups of mirthful dancers, old gentlemen led by young 
nurses, men got up as bears led by the nose, all flitted by in 
a constant stream, or lingered only for a moment to embrace an 
inconnu, or to warble with feigned voice in the ear of a recognized 
acquaintance a few piquant words of truth, such as can only well 
be told incognito. Not less amusing was the man wearing a tall 
silk-hat, walking on stilts ten feet high, followed by a couple 
of English tourists, in caricature, with the indispensable red 
Bedeker guide and an enormous trunk. Carts, drawn by four 
or six gaily caparisoned horses, containing groups of majos, bull- 
fighters, bolero dancers, and bandits, mingled with the carriages 
which, by hundreds, bore the élite of Madrid along the routes 
of the festivities and were kept in slow pace, single file, by the 
smart mounted civil guard, stationed in twos at about every 
hundred yards. 

It was the first of those three days of unfettered joviality, when 
the bonds of stately social etiquette can be broken loose, if not 
abused; when grand ladies, countesses, and marchionesses are 
expected to receive with graceful smiles a shower of confetti 
in their faces, or find their latest Paris fashioned bonnets en- 
circled by yards and yards of paper serpentines; when a troupe 
of dominoes or of “ estudiantina” musicians can, with frolicsome 
impunity, mount the carriage-steps or axles and poke fun at the 
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noble hidalgos without fear of rebuke. It is the time, too, when 
strolling players, of good families can work upon the charitable 
feelings of the crowd to subscribe to the relief of those who are 
fighting their country’s battles in distant colonies. In short, all, 
from the highest to the lowest, who cannot unbend and accept 
with complaisance all those innocent jokes, should not be seen 
at a cernival promenade. For each of the three nights the clubs 
and theatre managers have organized the culminating amusement 
of mask balls. The chief and most select of these was the Society 
of Arts ball given last night at the Teatro Real. There self-made 
princes, dukes, and duchesses, Hamlets, Juanes, and Anas de 
Austria, grandees, peasants, eastern merchants, clowns, harlequins, 
fifteenth century court ladies, cavaliers in gorgeous costumes, 
milkmaids and Gallician shepherds met as a happy throng, wherein 
“who’s who” might be guessed but never asked. Needless to add 
that the grisettes and the gomeux played their usual parts of 
fanciful intrigue, but all was gaiety both in dress and good 
humour, unmarred by any of those unpleasant incidents which 
jealous rivalry not unfrequently breeds, on similar occasions, 
amongst a passionate race. To-morrow will be the last day of 
revelry, when the finishing stroke will be given by the curious 
ancient custom of the “burial of the sardine.” Parties are wont 
to go out to the banks of the old canal, and after the meriendu or 
picnic, they symbolize the commencement of the fasting season 
by burying the fish. 

In a material sense these fétes are the harvest of hundreds 
of shopkeepers, milliners, flower-sellers, fancy shoe-dealers, and 
cafés, and give more than a crust of bread to the crowd of the 
half-starved class of the unemployed as sellers of confetti, paper 
serpentines, chocolates, and false noses. But in the period of 
Lenten abstinence from frivolity and feasting which will follow, 
there will be ample time in the forty days to reflect on the 
political situation of the country which, almost imperceptibly, 
is producing serious social effects. The rebellions in Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands have, in the last two years, drained 
from the Peninsula close on 300,000 able-bodied men of the 
poorer working class, including in this figure the total killed 
in battle, wounded. and dead through disease. The greatest dis- 
content exists amongst the peasantry, who somehow fail to see the 
justice of that law which virtually compels the poor youth to risk 
his life, and often lose it, to defend the interests of the rich. Even 
patriotisin can be abused. Indeed, there have been so many open 
manifestations in this sense that a certain section of the military 
party is in favour of establishing forced military service for rich 
and poor alike by abolishing the present system of exemption from 
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service on payment of £60. As to the much-discussed reforms for 
Cuba, the general opinion expressed outside the interested official 
class is that they are decidedly not calculated to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Cubans. I do not see how they could reasonably 
accept, as a final solution of the crisis, the concession of nominal 
powers to be exercised by a Cuban Council of Administration, not 
only full of loop-holes for Peninsula “ packing,” but constantly 
subject to being rendered null and void by the Home Government's 
right to veto through the Governor-General. Then, remembering 
the adage, “Once bit, twice shy,” they naturally ask what has 
become of the reforms promised nineteen years ago by General 
Martinez Campos in the name of his government? I remember, 
in 1878, seeing the bunting and flags flying from the balconies of 
the houses to celebrate the pacification of Cuba by official 
announcement to sustain public spirits and hopes, and fourteen 
days afterwards private letters received by scores told us it was 
entirely a hoax. However, the false report eventually became a 
fait accompli, and the separatist fighting party laid down their 
arms in view of the promises which turned out to be only like pie- 
crusts—made to be broken. But I know from a reliable, semi- 
official source that the Ministry is fully alive to this view of the 
situation, and that the real object of the “reforms” is merely to 
win the sympathy of Europe and the United States by a pretence 
that Spain does not desire to rule her colonies with a rod of iron. 

In a lengthy conversation which I had this week with a general 
oftticer with whom I have been on terms of intimate friendship for 
the last twelve years, a full explanation was given me concerning 
the allegation that Spain was obliged to purchase peace in Cuba 
by bribes. He said that when the war is finished, whether by 
sheer force of arms, or by accepted reforms, or by any other 
means whatever, it would be desirable to accompany the pacifica- 
tion by an endeavour to satisfy the legitimate ambition of the 
masses who had been led away from loyalty to the mother 
country, otherwise the proclaimed peace could never be regarded 
as stable. He argued that, for instance, one could not expect a 
man who had been a carpenter and risen to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of the rebels, to quietly and contentedly return to his car- 
pentering. A provision of some kind would have to be made for 
such a man and many others in an analogous position. The same 
problem arose at the end of the late Carlist war. The Spaniards 
cannot lay waste a country which is, in fact, their own property, 
nor can Spain neglect to put her children on the right path again 
after she has given them a whipping. Hence, what has abroad been 
interpreted as purchasing peace by bribery is, in reality, nothing 
more thana common-sense measure to secure permanent tranquillity. 
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The secret hope undoubtedly entertained by Spain is to beat the 
rebels in the field, whilst her action in this direction may in future 
become less fettered by foreign influences in expectation of so- 
called magnanimous reforms. Spain must have a genuine belief 
in her ability to thrash out the Cuban rebellion at no distant date, 
for her finances are hardly in a condition to maintain a struggle of 
many years’ further duration. It is true that the recent national 
loan of four hundred millions of pesetas (say £13,300,000) was. 
raised at once, and, indeed, subscribed to nearly twice over, but 
how was it effected? Madrid took up more than half, but the 
balance over the provinces was raised by the persuasion of the: 
priests, who, with cries of patriotism, defence of home, and defence: 
of the Church, almost squeezed the money out of the people. I 
have been assured, over and over again, in Andalucia, that many 
subscribed to the loan as “a matter of form,” and resold their 
allotments at once from sheer necessity. A further loan is talked 
of, but if Spain could only see what are her best interests she 
would go abroad for financial aid, even at a higher rate, rather 
than make fresh appeals to those whose capital is, in many cases, 
barely sutticient for trade and industrial purposes. Beggars always. 
did abound in Spain, but there are municipalities which have not 
been able to pay up the most insignificant salaries for months past. 
Last year I stayed for some time in an Andalucian town where the 
pay of the petty employees was so much in arrear that the un- 
fortunate men solicited permission to beg in public, and were even 
denied that boon. 

Still another loan is in contemplation by the Government 
for carrying on the war in the Philippines, and providing for the. 
future maintenance there of an European armed force increased 
since last September from 2,500 to 27,000 men. The amount 
proposed to be raised is twenty millions of pesos (say £2,400,000). 
No special guarantees have been decided upon, and when I 
suggested the Customs revenues to a high official in the Govern- 
ment, he replied that as the Philippine Islands Colony was, with 
respect to loans, virgin soil, no doubt the loan could be raised 
as a simple national debt without special security. Something 
must be done. The Government expenses are enormously in- 
creased, whilst the disturbed condition of several provinces impedes 
the collection of the taxes. The National Safe Deposit Bank in 
Manila has suspended repayment of fallen due deposits, and can 
only just pay the 5 per cent. interest. But the condition of the 
Philippine Islands is altogether different to that of Cuba. There 
is every reason to believe that the rebellion will be virtually 
quashed in a few months, under the energetic guidance of 
General Polavieja. On the other hand, I learn in official quarters 
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that, although the Government cannot see their way to at once 
remove the friars and send out secular clergy in their place, the 
present system of monastic rule will be very considerably modified. 
The clerical party have lost much of the favour and prestige they 
enjoyed in Court circles, where their views regarding Philippine 
affairs are already being spoken of as somewhat preposterous. 
In fact, there would appear to be a split in the pastoral camp, for 
as one of the leaders of the Philippine clerical party, now residing 
here—Father F rightly asks, “ Do we want to raise up a wall 
of hatred between us and the natives and defend our position by 
rivers of blood?” Hence, recent instructions to the Philippine 
Government have been to recommend suavity in dealing with 
those not actually on the field of battle. 

How this reaction came about can be easily surmized froin the 
fact that General Blanco, who was quite at variance with the 
views of the Manila Archbishop Nozaleda, has returned to 
Madrid, and has convinced the Government and Court that he has 
been a very much calumniated man. On his arrival he lived for 
a fortnight in the house where | am writing this. He was offered 
a high post as Chief of the Cuarto Militwr, which he declined 
to accept, and has now set up his house to await events. 

An important question now before the Government is, Shall 
General Weyler be allowed to remain in Cuba to establish the 
much-talked-of reforms ? On this point it was for a long time 
rumoured that Sagasta might even return to power very shortly 
at the head of a Liberal Ministry. To avoid a crisis, however, 
it is now certain that before many weeks have passed, there 
will be a reconstruction of the C:inovas Cabinet, with some four 
or tive new Ministers. There is undoubtedly discontent and 
uneasiness in all circles. Canovas is, perhaps unjustly, twitted 
with having too easily yielded to one demand after another 
made by the United States, the last being the release of a certain 
Sanguily condemned to imprisonment for life as a rebel. But 
Spain cannot afford to hold to a hard and fast policy on trifles 
considering the enormous political interests involved; and 
to add to her troubles abroad it would appear that the 
Carlist party are beginning to threaten disturbances at home. 
Rumours are rife that quantities of hidden arms have been seized 
in Guipuzcoa, and that active preparations are being organized 
by the partisans in Paris for a renewal of that horrible inter- 
necine struggle, of which I had the misfortune to be an eye- 
witness in the years 1874-1876, let us hope for the last time. 


JOHN FOREMAN. 
Madrid, 2nd March, 1897. 


THE STORY OF A PHILANTHROPIC PAWN- 
SHOP. 


Ir was Monday morning, the busiest time in the whole week in 
the Dorotheergasse. Although the clock had not yet struck eight, 
quite a little crowd was already assembled there, before the door 
of a great Convent. They were working-people for the most part, 
of the poorest class too; judging by the look in their eyes it was 
only the chosen few among them who had breakfasted. None the 
less, they chatted away quite cheerily, and indulged in jokes at 
each other’s expense; for the sun was shining, and it is only 
when there are clouds overhead that the true Viennese is inclined 
to take life sadly. They all had bundles in their hands of one 
sort or another ; and they kept glancing down at them from time to 
time, with an odd expression on their faces, Evidently these bur- 
dens of theirs were, for the moment, important factors in their lives. 

Besides the men and women who took up their station boldly 
before the Convent itself, there were others of a less sociable 
nature, who hovered about in the neighbourhood—in Stefansplatz 
and the Kapuzinerstrasse. They passed and repassed the end of 
the Dorotheergasse, but always in the most casual fashion ; and, 
if by any chance they turned into the street, they took care to 
demonstrate to all observers that they did so merely for the pur- 
pose of studying the architecture of a certain Protestant temple 
that stands there. Some of these persons were women, thickly 
veiled, and in long dark cloaks, and among them there seemed to 
be much nervous excitement. It was quite pitiable to note how 
convulsively they clutched whatever they held in their hands, 
when they heard footsteps behind them. Manifestly they were 
bent at any cost on avoiding intercourse with their kind. 

On the stroke of eight the Convent door was thrown open. At 
once all laughing and talking ceased and everyone became intent 
on his own affairs. The crowd entered the building quietly, by 
twos and twos, and made their way up stairs in the most business- 
like fashion. There two policemen were stationed who scanned 
carefully the faces—the hands, too—of all who passed. Some 
seemed to regard the scrutiny to which they were thus subjected 
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in the light of an ordeal; while others resented it as a piece of 
gratuitous impertinence on the part of the authorities. So 
righteously indignant, indeed, was one great fellow, that the 
moment he caught sight of the officers he turned on his heel and 
quitted the Convent—with more speed than dignity. Such people 
as these, however, were the exception; to the majority the 
presence of an official more or less was evidently a matter of pro- 
found indifference. As a much-bewrinkled old woman remarked 
shrewdly : “ Policemen must have standing-room somewhere, and 
they are less in one’s way here than in most places.” 

From eight o’clock in the morning until two in the afternoon, 
the stream of men and women up that staircase never ceased ; 
nearly two thousand must have passed there that day. But even 
when the throng was greatest there was never a touch of con- 
fusion, all things were done decently and in order. Indeed, the 
only sound to be heard was just from time to time a shrill little 
ery of “ Nicht genug”—always in a woman’s voice. They did not 
stay long in the place; within a very few minutes from the time 
when they crossed its threshold, they were back in the street 
again, with money in their hands, too, as one could see by their 
faces. For the most part they seemed fairly content with what 
they had received, although some of the women cried bitterly as 
they trudged on their way. It was a case of outraged feelings as 
often as not, some little treasure or other by which they laid great 
store, had met perhaps with but scant appreciation. It is terribly 
hard for the feminine mind to grasp the fact that, in the eyes of 
an officiai valuer, a wedding-ring, for instance, is not worth one 
single whit more than any common little golden nugget of the 
same weight. A few of those who had entered the Convent had 
their bundles still in their hands when they came out; and all 
who had seemed to be in the very slough of despond. And little 
wonder either, for they who cannot dispose of their wares in the 
Dorotheergasse, have not much chance of finding a market for 
them elsewhere. For the very raison d’étre of the institution in 
the Convent there, the Imperial Pawn Office as it is called, is to. 
give a helping hand to the poor and needy. 

Early in the year 1707 there was great distress in Lower Austria. 
The streets of Vienna were thronged with hungry men and women, 
who clamoured for food so fiercely, that richer folk thought twice 
before venturing out among them. The very air was alive with 
cries of “ Brod, Brod, Gieb uns Brod”; and one might have thought 
the city was beset with wolves from the strange sounds to be 
heard there. The Emperor himself—it was Josef L—could not 
eat his dinner in peace owing to the tumult made by his starving 
subjects: while as for his Councillors, they went about declaring 
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that their lives were not worth living, so untoward was the 
generation in the midst of which their lot was cast. Something 
must be done, that was clear, but no one knew what. At length, 
just when those in authority were at their wits’ end, a suggestion 
was made—by whom tradition does not say. It was that an 
institution should be founded of the same kind as one which had 
already relieved much suffering among the poor of the city of 
Amsterdam. This institution, it seems, helped the poverty- 
stricken to tide over times of exceptional distress by lending 
money to them almost gratis. 

The Emperor was delighted with the idea. He promptly issued 
a decree in which he called upon his subjects to organize in 
Vienna what was practically a philanthropic pawn-shop; or, as he 
put it in his quaint old-fashioned German, “Ein solches Mittel 
vor die Hand zu nehinen wordurch denen jenigen betrangten 
Partheyen geholfen werden michte, welche auff eine kurtze zeit 
eines Geldes bedurfftig waren.” He did more, he interested him- 
self personally in the scheme, decided the lines upon which it 
should be worked, and gave money out of his own privy purse to- 
wards providing it with the necessary capital. From that day the 
Imperial Pawn Office has been under the special protection of the 
Emperors of Austria ; and even now its managers rank as Govern- 
ment Officials, and are under the control of the Minister of the 
Interior. 

Notwithstanding the favourable auspices under which it was 
founded, the Imperial Pawn Office had at first a somewhat 
chequered career. The Gross Armen Haus, as the Council which 
administered the relief of the poor of Vienna was then called, 
undertook to organize and work it, upon the understanding that, 
if the scheme should prove a success, any money made by it 
should belong to the Council. The Directors of the Haus raised 
what additional capital they needed for their enterprise by barter- 
ing away the right they possessed of levying a contribution of fuel 
on Vienna, Korneuberg, and other towns. With some of the 
money they thus obtained they bought from the Count Von 
Weltz a house in the Annagasse ; and there, on March 14th, 1707, 
they opened their pawn-shop. The rules by which they con- 
ducted their business were very simple. All the articles brought 
to them were divided into two classes, viz., those which would not 
deteriorate and those which would. On the former they advanced 
in money two-thirds of their value, and charged interest on it at 
the rate of a heller a month for each florin; on the latter they 
advanced one-half of their value, and charged two hellers for each 
florin. To no one person, however, would they lend more than a 
hundred florins, 
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Just when things were in working order, the plague broke out 
in Vienna; and for three years the Annagasse business was at a 
standstill; for its managers dare not take clothes in pawn, and the 
class of clients with whom they had to deal had nothing much 
else to offer. When once this disaster was passed, however, the 
office soon became quite a thriving concern, at least from a 
philanthropic point of view. It was the means of relieving much 
real distress, especially among the respectable poor, who, when 
evil days came upon them, had recourse to it gladly, and were 
often able to ward off ruin by the loans they thus obtained. But 
financially, for some little time, the undertaking was not a success ; 
indeed, as the Directors of the Gross Armen Haus complained, in- 
stead of its being, as they had hoped, a source of income to them, 
it involved them in expense. This was due to the fact that, as 
much more eagerness was shown in pledging than in redeeming, 
the managers had constantly left on their hands a large supply of 
wares, of which they found great difficulty in disposing. They 
were forced, therefore, to increase their working capital, and to do so 
must borrow money at six per cent. interest! Under these circum- 
stances, pawn-broking, as carried on at the Imperial Office, could 
never be very profitable ; still, before long, the institution became 
self-supporting. Aleady in 1717, ten years after it was founded, 
it could boast of profits—1,231 florins on a capital of 124,231 
florins! Then the Emperor stepped in, and insisted on the rate 
of interest charged being lowered by one half. Whereupon the 
Gross Armen Haus rose in revolt—as it had the Church at its back 
it often took up an oddly independent attitude with regard to the 
Crown. It declared that it would wash its hands of the whole con- 
cern, and demanded that the capital it had invested in it should be 
refunded. But this was out of the question, as much of the money 
was gone, and no one knew where. The quarrel raged for years 
and ended in a compromise. The Pawn Office was reorganized 
and placed under the management of certain Imperial Officers, 
who undertook, in return for being allowed to retain the use of the 
capital invested in it, to pay to the Gross Armen Haus a yearly 
contribution of 2,000 florixs. 

In the hands of its new managers, the Imperial Pawn Office ex- 
tended its business in all directions, and soon had more clients 
than it could possibly deal with. Before long its profits amounted 
to 10,000 florins a year, and these were always added to the work- 
ing capital; for when it came to the point, the managers stoutly 
refused to hand over any portion of their gains to the Gross Armen 
Haus—all former promises and pledges notwithstanding. They 
admitted that, according to the Emperor Josef I.’s decree, all 
money made by the office must be spent on the relief of the poor; 
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but they maintain that, by granting small loans on easy terms 
they did thus spend it, and in a much more beneficent fashion 
than the Gross Armen Haus, with its eternal almsgiving, would do. 
After a time the Imperial Office seems to have lost much of its 
philanthropic character ; its officials became more intent on money 
making than on helping their clients. But when Josef II. came 
to the throne he speedily put an end to this state of things, for he 
was not the man to tolerate abuses in an institution which was 
under his protection. He reorganized the office completely, with 
the result that it soon recovered all its old popularity. By 1787 
its business had increased to such an extent that it became 
necessary to remove it to larger premises. It was then that the 
Cenvent in the Dorotheergasse was bought, and there the insti- 
tution has ever since had its home. Some ten years ago a second 
Imperial Pawn Office was opened in Vienna, in the Feldgasse, and 
there is good reason to hope that there will be a third before long. 

These Imperial Pawn Offices are organized and worked for the 
express purpose of helping the poor. If members of the higher 
classes choose to have recourse to them, when in need of 
money, they are free to do so; nay more, they are made 
welcome; for were it not for their patronage, the offices could 
not be self-supporting—they would have to be either subsidized 
or closed. Still it is not the convenience, or the interests, of 
persons who can afford to borrow money in the open market, 
that are consulted when arrangements are being made there, but 
those of the poor, the respectable poor above all. Not that out- 
wardly, at least, there is anything that smacks of a charity about 
these institutions; on the contrary, they are essentially business 
concerns, managed upon strict business principles. They who go 
there—even the most poverty-stricken—never dream that they 
are receiving a favour, or being laid under an obligation. Indeed, 
an Austrian would no more think of being grateful to the Imperial 
Pawn Office for lending him money, than an Englishman to the 
Post Office for carrying his letters. In the one case as in the 
other the transaction is regarded simply as “business.” Yet 
practically the offices are centres for the distribution of relief in 
minute portions ; only so quietly and discreetly is the work carried 
on, that the fact is hardly suspected. Help is given there, and at 
the very moment when it is most needed ; it is given, too, in such a 
way that the accepting of it involves no humiliation even on the 
most sensitive. Of the crowd assembled in the Dorotheergasse 
that morning, one-fourth at least received charity before they went 
on their way; yet it is very doubtful whether one among them 
realized that such was the case. 

The terms upon which the Pawn Offices deal with their clients 
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would not, at a first glance, strike the uninitiated as being specially 
philanthropic: 10 per cent. interest per annum is charged for all 
money lent, no matter whether it be one florin or ten thousand. 
But it must be remembered that for one person who pledges his 
goods for a year, there are a dozen who pledge them for a week. 
Some men make a point of depositing their Sunday clothes with 
their “Uncle” every Monday morning throughout the year, and 
of redeeming them every Saturday night. By such little trans- 
actions as these our London pawnbrokers manage to make 
some 400 per cent. on the money they advance; while the Vienna 
Pawn Offices are compelled to content themselves with clearing 
20 per cent. And this 20 per cent. would be only 10, were it not 
that a regulation is in force by which they are allowed to charge 
interest for a full fortnight on what they lend, even though it be 
repaid at the end of a day. 

Supposing that the sum advanced to the hebdomadal pawner on 
his clothes were 10s., then the use of those shillings, from 
Monday until Saturday, for 52 weeks, would cost him about £2, 
if he lived in London ; whereas he could have the use of them for 
2s. if he were in Vienna. 

The regular pawner, however, is not an individual whose interest 
the directors of the Imperial Offices—or anyone else—feel called 
upon to study. The institution does not exist for his benefit, 
but for that of the occasional borrower, of him who has just 
fallen a few steps behind in the race. If a Viennese artisan be 
out of work, or be laid aside by illness, for a month or two, he 
must have a more scant supply of possessions than most men of 
his class, if he cannot raise in the Dorotheergasse what money he 
needs to help him over his day of trouble. All he has to do is to 
deposit at one of the offices articles to the value of one-fourth 
more than the sum he requires. Ifthe tables, chairs,clothes, watch, or 
whatever else he may send there, be in the judgment of the official 
valuer worth £4, £3 is advanced to him on their security. And 
he receives the £3 in full, for no charge of any sort is made for 
the loan until the time comes for him to redeem it. Then, 
supposing it be at the end of three months, 1s. 6d. is the amount 
he is required to pay as interest. This 1s. 6d. nota bene, is 
the whole expense the borrowing of the money entails on him ; 
for in Vienna there is no levying of “Hanging,” or “ ticket,” 
fees. Even if, instead of borrowing £3 for three months, he had 
borrowed £20, 10s. is all that he would have to pay for the use of 
the money. 

But most of the people who resort to these offices, it is well to 
remember, go in search not of sovereigns, but of shillings. 
During the year 1893, 866,015 articles were pledged there, and on 
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773,120 of them the sum lent was under 10 florins; on 90,069, the 
sum lent was between 10 and 100 florins; on 2,773, between 100 
and 1,000 florins ; and on only 53 of them was it over 1,000 florins. 

On an average 2,380 persons a day pawn at the offices some one 
or other of their possessions ; and 125 of thein pay for the loans they 
obtain only one kreuzer i.e. one-fifth of a penny; while about 500 
more pay rather less thana penny. And this is every farthing these 
people contribute to the working expenses of the institution, the 
cost of storing their goods, Kc. Needless to say, the offices, far 
from deriving any benefit whatever from their business with this 
section of their customers, are the poorer for every visit they 
receive from them. Their kreuzer clients—whether one kreuzer 
or four—are in fact the recipients of their charity; for not 
only do they work for them gratis, but they deal out doles to 
them—in fractions of a penny. 

In addition to the 625 clients who are a direct burden on their 
resources, the offices have some hundreds more—exactly how 
many it would be impossible to say—by whom they neither gain nor 
lose. The interest these persons pay on their loans is enough, 
though barely enough, to defray the expenses incurred on their 
behalf. Thus the offices do not clear one iota of profit by their 
transactions with the majority of their customers; what money 
they make is made entirely by their loans to the minority. And 
this minority consists, in part at least, of persons who are driven 
to pledge their goods not so much by poverty, as by some 
sudden embarrassment. They have backed the wrong horse 
perhaps, or have lost more money at cards than they can afford, 
or some bill may have fallen due before they are quite prepared 
to meet it. At the offices they can obtain money more easily, 
and at a cheaper rate, than elsewhere; they can obtain it, too, 
without any fear of being subjected to sharp dealing. And this 
even though they be women who know no more about business 
than flies. Such clients as these are a regular source of income to 
the offices; and it is they who supply a goodly portion of the means 
by which the work is carried on there. 10 per cent. interest on a 
loan of one florin is hardly worth considering; but 10 per cent. 
on one of 100—or better still 1,000—florins is a very different 
matter. : 

When the time comes for a man to redeem the pledge he has 
given, it may happen, of course, thathe has not the money wherewith 
todo so. In this case he may, if he choose, repledge it. In the 
course of the year 1893 no fewer than 91,079 pawns were 
repledged. If, however, at the end of ten months from the time 
for which he pawned his possession he have neither redeemed 
it nor repledged it, it is put up for sale at a public auction. Should 
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the sum for which it is then sold be greater than that for 
which it was pledged, the difference is handed over to the 
original owner, providing he claim it within three years. 
Otherwise it becomes the property of the institution. One of the 
most remarkable facts in connection with the working of the 
offices is the very small number of cases in which the pawn- 
tickets are allowed to lapse. In the course of the year 1893, 
866,015 articles were pledged, and 848,562 were redeemed. It is 
notable, too, that the unredeemed pledges consist almost entirely 
of jewellery. 

The present financial condition of the Imperial Pawn Offices is 
on the whole satisfactory, considering the terms on which 
business is carried on there. Not only are these institutions 
entirely self-supporting, but at the end of every year they find 
themselves richer than they were at the beginning. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that no interest is paid on the capital 
nvested in them, which now amounts to some £315,000. In 
1893 their income was 318,678 florins, and their expenditure 
256,558 florins ; thus their net gain for the year was 62,120 florins. 
The directors of the offices have only half of the profits at their 
disposal; as, owing to the fact that the greater part of the original 
capital of the undertaking was supplied by the Gross Armen Haus, 
they are obliged to hand over the other half to the Municipality 
of Vienna for the relief of the poor. Their own share of the money 
is devoted to extending their business. The expense of starting 
the Feldgasse Office was defrayed out of the earnings of that 
in the Dorotheergasse ; and, at the present time, the united profits 
of the two offices are being allowed to accumulate with a view to 
a third being opened, as soon as the necessary capital has been 
saved, 

The modus agendi at the offices is simple in the extreme. The 
part of the building into which the public are admitted consists 
of long corridors, which have, opening out of them, a series of 
little windows of the same kind as those through which in 
England we buy our railway tickets. Within each window two 
officials are stationed, valuers and cashiers at alternate windows. 
Whoever wishes to pawn anything passes it into the office by one 
of the valuers’ windows, if it be not too large, otherwise by a door. 
The first valuer examines the article, notes on paper what he 
considers its worth, and hands it to the second, who in his turn 
writes down the amount at which he appraises it. They compare 
their notes and then decide how much inay be safely advanced on 
the security offered. This sum, or one smaller if the owner prefers 
it, is inserted in two vouchers, and a number corresponding to the 
number on them is affixed to the pledge. The thing is then 
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handed over to the storer, while the pawner betakes himself to the 
cashier's window, where, in return for one of his vouchers, he 
receives the money due to him. The whole proceeding does not, 
as a rule, take up three minutes. 

A few months age a chance visitor passed some little time in the 
Dorotheergasse Oftice, just within one of the windows through which 
the pledges are handed in to be valued. This special window is re- 
served for the élite among the pawners, 7.c., those who have jewels, 
or other “ precious things,” to offer in exchange for money. The 
first to appear there that day was a girl who brought with her 
quite a formidable array of silver ornaments, brooches, bracelets, 
and a necklace. Her face flushed with anger when she heard the 
value set upon them. The things had cost her more than three 
times as much, she declared ; and they were as good as new, every 
one of them. The awards of the official valuers are, however, as the 
laws of the Medes, and this she evidently knew; for she made no 
attempt to induce them to give her more than they offered. A 
great rough workman stepped into her place, and drew out of his 
pocket, in a somewhat shame-faced fashion, a meerschaum pipe. 
“T shall want it out again in a day or two,” he remarked grufily, 
as he went on his way. Then a little old woman, who looked a 
thousand at least, presented with a thin trembling hand a silver 
Crucifix. She watched with undisguised anxiety the faces of the 
valuers as they examined it, and heaved a sigh of relief when she 
heard how much they were willing to give her. A smartly-dressed 
young person—a lady’s maid one could see at a glance—was the 
next to come forward, and her pledge was a diamond ring of 
considerable value. She made some whispered communication to 
the valuer as she handed it to him; she was acting, it seems, for 
her mistress. The whole morning long the office was thronged 
with clients, for they who are in want of money are always legion. 
A poorly-clad, middle-aged woman, who looked too tired to live, 
slipped through the window a baby’s coral. It was folded neatly 
in cotton wool, and she gave it a kiss before she let it go. The 
valuers seemed in doubt at first about accepting this pledge, it 
was such a poor little thing; but they ended by certifying that it 
was enough security for one gulden. Once the rustle of silk was 
heard, and there appeared at the window a lady whom the officials 
seemed to recognize, in spite of her thick black veil. Perhaps they 
knew her by her voice, which was singularly low and sweet. She 
had brought with her a beautifully-wrought Indian necklace, and 
was anxious to raise on it the very largest sum possible. A poor 
old woman burst into tears when she heard that her three little 
spoons were worth only five florins; while a girl—she was hardly 
out of her teens—who was told that her silver thimble was of no 
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value at all, broke down completely. As she turned away, a man 
advanced with quite a jaunty air, and asked for a loan on a much 
be-battered old watch. The thing was of no use to him whatever, 
he announced ; and that was why he was pawning it, not because 
he wanted the money. He treated the whole proceeding as a joke, 
yet his hand trembled as he clutched the vouchers, and there was 
something in his face that made one think of a wolf. This insti- 
tution is a depressing resort, it must be confessed. 

The Emperor Josef I. certainly deserves to rank as a benefactor 
of his kind, if for nothing but the fact that he founded the Im- 
perial Pawn Office. Hardly a day passes but some man or other 
finds there the means wherewith to ward off the ruin that 
threatens him. 

EpitH SELLERS. 


THE PATRIOTIC EDITOR IN WAR. 


However vague and uncertain the forecast, it is not without value 
to reflect upon what the public opinion of this country might be, 
were we engaged in a serious naval war. Public opinion now has a 
power and influence of which, as acting upon and behind those who 
are responsible for the conduct of the war, we have no experience 
whatever. But judging from what it can do in forcing the hands 
of Government in the affairs of peace, we can scarcely doubt its 
power in times of real alarm and pressure. But whatever this 
power may be, it is, and will be, chiefly formed and directed by 
leading articles and letters in the daily and weekly Press, and by 
the sentiments expressed in leading magazines and reviews. We 
have, at the present epoch, no good reason for assuming that lead- 
ing statesmen, speaking in and out of Parliament, have now or will 
ever have again, the controlling voice in the councils of the country 
which they once had. Leading statesmen grow more and more 
into opportunists, and are more and more compelled to say, not what 
they themselves think ought to be said, but what, in their judg- 
ment, the audience they address would like to have said. We have 
not, it may be, got quite as far as France in this development, but 
it is clear that as time goes on our leading statesmen are compelled 
to give us less and less of their private individual views on any 
public question, and more and more of their official opinions— 
opinions that it is considered best suit the exigencies of the time. 
It is known and felt that the huge, unwieldy mass of public opinion 
has a momentum of its own which it is impossible for those in 
nominal power to check; the very utmost they can do is to try and 
prevent it breaking all bounds in a wrong direction. The argu- 
ment a statesman holds with himself is something in this wise, ‘ It 
may be true that, in my individual opinion, the current of public 
thought is taking a wrong direction, but if I throw myself into the 
flood I shall only be swept away by it. On the other hand, it I 
watch it carefully, I may by a dyke here and a sluice there, so work 
things as to at least split it up and prevent it from causing the ruin 
I foresee, were it allowed to have free course.” 

But the editor of a newspaper or a magazine, or the anony- 
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mous or free-lance writer therein is trammelled by no considerations 
of thiskind. It may be true that the periodical, or the writer in it, 
addresses a constituency which it would not willingly break with, 
but this is not always, perhaps even usually, the case in regard to 
general questions. The selling success of the periodical is the 
editor’s aim; and new and perfectly independent opinions are even 
more likely sometimes to enhance it than any mere gauging and 
attempting to deal directly with the current of public opinion. 
‘The editor’s hands are therefore very much more free than those of 
any statesman in addressing the public. He is just as likely, per- 
haps even more likely, to draw success from a bold plunge into the 
stream, than from the “ Shall I ? Shall I?” attitude upon the brink, 
which Dryden in describing has passed into the language by way 
of a corrupted phrase, and which is forced upon the statesman. It 
is in the newspaper and the magazine that the movement of public 
opinion is initiated; and the instrument employed is either the 
anonymous writer or the named and independent thinker who 
speaks from the abundance of his heart. 

These things have been singularly well illustrated in recent years 
by reference to the course public opinion has taken with regard to. 
the navy. There is not the smallest doubt but that in the later 
seventies and the earlier eighties the naval position of this country 
was almost in a desperate condition when compared with that of 
France alone. Had France sought a quarrel with us about the year: 
1880 she would have met us at sea on terms so near equality that 
an accident might have turned the balance against us. The lead- 
ing statesmen on both sides of the House were quite aware of the 
nature of the case. Statesmen of lesser rank, but of more com- 
plete knowledge of the naval position than any other men living, 
over and over again stated the facts with the greatest plainness. 
The country was absolutely irresponsive, and the Front Benches. 
could not, and did not move. The dangerous position remained for- 
years officially defended by the responsible Ministers and ex- 
Ministers. Independent and patriotic editors, with their hands. 
free, and yet stimulated by business instincts, undertook the task 
which was impossible to statesmen and officials either in or out of 
office. They set the anonymous pens of the best-informed and 
keenest men in the country to work ; they opened their columns to. 
the free-lances of the navy, and in the earlier eighties initiated 
and stimulated a tremendous change in the public opinion of the 
country, reinforcing it in the later eighties, so that it has never 
since ceased to run in the direction then marked out for it. 

But as the power is thus great in the hands of the modern editor, 
so must he regard his responsibilities. We have been able to see 
and to feel what the editors spoken of have done for the country in 
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establishing its naval power. Assurance and quiet possessed the 
mind of the people when it was suddenly confronted by an angry 
Germany and a distinctly threatening United States. It was a 
clear quid pro quo in money value. ‘The great financial wheels 
went on revolving in this country with smoothness and regularity, 
while beyond it they crashed and jarred and seemed likely to break 
into fragments of distress and trouble. Public opinion aroused, 
led, and maintained by the action of the free editors of the news- 
paper and the magazine, rested in quiet upon the knowledge that we 
had a preponderating navy, and that, while this was so, international 
quarrels were unlikely to proceed beyond words. 

Patriotic editors thus reaped where they had sown. It may be 
true that their interest and responsibilities coalesced to pro- 
duce their action, but at least it has left the record of its power and 
their wisdom. 

Such has been their peace action in postponing war. What will 
be their true and patriotic course, should war come upon us while 
this tremendous power and responsibility rests upon them? How 
shall they advise the public to act in regard to the executive which 
has to conduct the war? How instruct it ina true perception of the 
balances which in war avoid dangers and make successes? By 
what means shall approaches to panic or ill-considered counsels be 
met and checked? Patriotic editors will at such times need all 
their skill, and all the knowledge which they can assimilate from 
the best authorities. They must speak with caution or with bold- 
ness, as the circumstances require it ; and their utmost wisdom will 
be exercised in deciding when the one and when the other utterance 
is tobe adopted. Perhaps their hardest task will be to control com- 
ment on the details of operations, which they may be urged to treat 
as separate matters, but which are really determined and arranged 
by great principles which are not at all upon the surface. 

It is perhaps not very easy to look forward to what will happen, 
and how we should be disposed to regard what will happen, 
on the outbreak of a war between this Empire and such an allied 
combination as would be a real threat to our position and power. 
Since Waterloo we ourselves have had nothing to guide us by way 
of experience, while France, Russia, Germany, and Austria have all 
passed through the fire, and know what it is. Our Empire in India 
was indeed threatened by the Mutiny, and quite reasonable alarm 
at first prevailed as to what the result of the struggle might be. 
But our position then was that of a financier who was doubtful of 
the success of a single though large operation. Our general credit 
was never threatened. Composition with our creditors. was never 
for a moment in our minds. 

So long as we keep a navy even nominally equal to that which 
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could be assembled by the two greatest naval Powers in the world, 
it isextremely improbable that any single Power would declare war 
against us, and if it did, it is scarcely to be doubted that the attack 
would be all on our own side, and that the peculiar character of 
the Crimean War would predominate. That is to say, alarm for 
our own position would never cross our minds, we should only be 
solicitous as to the economical success of our attacks. But given 
a hostile alliance of two States, such as France and Russia, against 
us, and there arises a possibility that a succession of mishaps could 
put us on our defence and make our position critical. At such a 
time it is evident that a strong public opinion, flowing in a wrong 
direction, might cause hesitation, if not error, in the councils of 
Government and make the critical position one of distinct danger. 
But before things grew to such a pass as this, public opinion, taking 
a strong and a wrong view of the conditions of the war, and of the 
nature of naval strategy and tactics—in the wide sense,—might 
easily waste our force by its wrong employment and lead us far on 
the road to serious reverses. Of this frame of mind we have had 
experience both in our own and in other countries. 

Many prominent authorities are disposed to think that the next 
naval war will not only follow the exception in the method of its 
outbreak, but will accentuate it to an extraordinary extent. War 
according to routine, begins with strained relations, followed by the 
formal declaration, and then by acts of war. Very often, however, 
acts of war between ships have followed the strained relations, and 
preceded the formal declaration. This happened in the China- 
Japanese War the other day. Formal attack, however, either 
upon fleets or territories, or even the preparation of formal attack, 
did not often precede the declaration of war. Perhaps the most 
notable instance to the contrary was the preparation of France to 
open the war of 1757 by the capture of Minorca. The authorities 
in question now sometimes doubt whether we should be certain of 
the warning of strained relations, and seem to think that “ the 
bolt from the blue” of sudden invasion; of a repetition of Sinope ; 
or of a desperate night attack by torpedo-boats will simultaneously 
announce war, and score the first trick in the game. I am not 
myself inclined to accept this view. I doubt whether any nation 
or group of nations would so far defy international opinion as to 
adopt a ccurse which, if it succeeded, would be some steps backward 
from the ordinary place of civilized war, and if, unsuccessful, 
would provoke such desperate reprisals. If a nation or group of 
nations could be found of such speculative temper, I doubt the 
possibility of keeping the purpose secret. 

The more I reflect upon it, the more I feel satisfied that we can- 
not exaggerate the change which the post, steam, the telegraph 
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and news agencies have effected in the conduct of war. I think we 
are apt to overlook, in reading history, the extraordinary amouut 
of information which reached Government in former wars, notwith- 
standing the crudeness of the means that then existed for collecting 
and conveying it. Asan early instance of crudeness, take the capture 
of the Island of Goree by the British in the beginning of 1693. The 
news of it did not reach England till the middle of November, nine 
months after the capture, and then it came by way of Jamaica. 
In 1756, however, there was full warning of the French prepara- 
tions and of their aim, and the Government had plenty of time to 
frustrate them had it been so minded. If we take any of these 
sudden attacks, the story of which is handed down to us, and inter- 
polate the telegraph, the steamer, and the news agency into the 
middle of it, we find it quite impossible that such a thing could 
have been contemplated. I therefore think that we are most 
likely to have the strained relations and the formal declaration of 
war before any great overt act can be, or will be, put in execution. 

If these stages warn us, and we are in case to take the sea with 
a predominant navy, or even with one equal to that of the Powers 
combined against us, I think we shall certainly throw ourselves 
into the attitude of shadowing the enemy in every quarter of the 
world, and in European waters of closely watching him in his own 
ports. How and by what class of ship that watch is to be set up 
and maintained may be a question quite settled before the next war 
breaks out. The question involves many technical details and 
considerations which cannot be entered on here. But these things 
appear to be certain. As in the past so in the future, the watching 
of the enemy in his ports must be carried on by two squadrons, 
one of which, under the old title of ‘‘ the in-shore squadron,” will 
endeavour as far as possible to keep actual sight of the ships in 
port, while another more powerful fleet, often called “ the off-shore 
squadron,” lies in wait, as it were, not in immediate proximity to 
the enemy in port, but ready to act on intelligence conveyed to it 
by the ships of the in-shore squadron. The only point that seems 
uncertain is how far distant this off-shore squadron may be placed 
so as to be kept most efficient and most ready to act. It seems 
quite possible on the face of things that soon after the outbreak of 
war, and when a sufficient detachment of battle-ships had been de- 
spatched to the Mediterranean to give us a marked superiority there, 
the bulk of the remainder would be kept in home ports ready to 
act on information brought from the in-shore squadron of the 
smaller vessels employed in watching the enemy’s ships in their 
own ports. There seems to be a general consensus of opinion that 
batitle-ships can no longer lie at anchor in the enemy’s waters as 
they used to do in olden days, and as the Federal ships did in 
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Confederate waters during the Civil War. They must be, it is 
thought, made secure by physical obstructions from the night- 
attack of torpedo-boats, else officers and crews would break down 
from the wearing and ceaseless anxiety of the watch. 

It is understood that more or less portable obstructions have 
now been devised which cannot be passed or broken in upon by any 
existing torpedo-vessel. It might, therefore, be that if anchorages, 
easily closed and barred in by these obstructions, could be found 
conveniently placed in the enemy’s waters, battle-fleets might leave 
the home ports, and take up their positions in such anchorages as 
the off-shore squadron. And, of course, the enemy’s battle-fleets 
would be less inclined to put to sea for purposes which required 
their evasion of our battle-fleets when the latter were fixed in closer 
proximity to the former. 

The fact no doubt is that the existence of the torpedo-vessel, and 
especially since she has reached such excessive speed, makes the 
whole position obscure save in the one point—namely, that our naval 
position would be the advanced one in the enemy’s waters. If it is 
not so, the enemy will be in our waters, and our position ceases to 
be Imperial. 

What line would public opinion be likely to take on the face of 
things as we now stand? If it were wrongly led it might, if the 
battle-fleets were kept ready in the home ports, complain of their 
idleness ; and this complaint would certainly be seconded by the 
officers and crews of the ships themselves, who would seem to be 
far removed from the horrors and glories of war, and to be leading a 
perfectly inactive life, while the officers and crews of the smaller 
vessels would be in constant touch with the enemy’s smaller ships, 
and their names and their deeds would be in everybody’s mouth. 
In such a case patriotic editors should seek to impress on the 
public mind that while the enemy’s battle-fleets remained in port, 
our own battle-ships were fulfilling their highest functions. That 
they are the bullion in the bank, without which its notes could not 
sustain its credit abroad. They should preach patience to the 
officers and men following such a weary routine; reminding them 
that the officers and crews of the blockading fleets of their ances- 
tors had all their weariness, all their monotony, all their dullness, 
with bad food, and little of it, superadded. 

But it might be the other way. The battle-fleets might be sent 
into the enemy’s waters and secured there. Wrong-thinking on 
the part of the public might then easily set it clamouring for a 
sight of their floating defences, the panic fear might spread that 
a port or a coast town undefended by something which could be 
seen was not defended at all; and as practically one of our very 
numerous ports is as open to attack—supposing attacks probable— 
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as another, the successful clamour of one port might raise and 
enforce the same demand for all, and the war-ships, recalled from 
their watching duties to scattered stations round our coasts, might 
leave the enemy free to do infinite mischief outside the defended 
circle. 

This mood of public opinion is very much more likely, and in- 
finitely more dangerous than the other. Even on the first hypo- 
thesis, when the battle-fleets were properly, and in full accord with 
the strategic conditions, distributed at Plymouth, at Portland or 
Portsmouth, and in the Thames, it might be almost impossible to 
persuade the inhabitants of Glasgow, of Liverpool, of Dublin, of 
Cork, of Bristol, of Hull, of Newcastle, and of Edinburgh that 
these southern fleets in the watching attitude were affording them 
the highest form of protection. The patriotic editors, especially in 
such cities as those named, would have a hard task to keep their 
heads, but their course would be plain. They should urge in 
general terms the admitted weakness of divided forces. They 
should rigidly close their columns to all cries for visible floating 
defences, and if the worst came to the worst, they should en- 
deavour to turn the stream by using all their literary strength 
to urge local armaments, local volunteer service, local works with 
guns manned by local workers. 

Much as I deprecate in peace time any large expenditure on the 
defence of ports by works, guns, and sub-marine mines, because 
excessive sums so expended would have been better spent on the 
moving navy, local panics leading to demands for localizing exist- 
ing naval force had much better be turned in these directions than 
used to bring pressure to bear on the Admiralty as to the distribu- 
tion of its ships. 

In 1889, when there was considerable stir made about the 
defencelessness of commercial ports, there was everywhere the 
demand for the localization of naval force, and it was serious to 
note that the Admiralty admitted it in principle. It is the last thing 
it would now admit; and it even goes beyond the idea of such a 
localization of naval force as is in strict accordance with precedent 
and principle. Editors in commercial ports would have to use 
their very best skill in impressing on their townsmen the difference 
between legitimate and illegitimate localization of naval force. 
They would have to show that both parties to almost all wars have 
endeavoured to menace or capture belligerent shipping entering or 
leaving commercial ports. It is the first and easiest act of war; 
but it does not in the least presage any attack on the port or 
town itself. The latter attack must be by way of bombardment, 
or by the landing of men, or both, and in most cases time, pre- 
paration, and considerable force are necessary. On the other hand, 
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to attack or menace ships entering or leaving commercial ports 
requires no time, no preparation, and only the meanest or slightest 
of force. When the French after the Battle of Trafalgar could do 
nothing else, they were quite able to inflict on us very great 
damage by the use of great numbers of the cheapest and most in- 
significant of privateers. In 1810 they captured, chiefly in this 
way, more than 619 of our merchant ships, while in 1794, when 
they were still able to dispute the command of the sea with us, 
they only captured 644. All through these French wars, there- 
fore, it was ordinary practice to attach small ships to our com- 
mercial ports all over the world, for the sole purpose of keeping 
depredators at arm’s length, and preventing them from operating 
in localities where the shipping congregated, and where, therefore, 
captures were easy and could be many. Patriotic editors would 
not be wrong in asking that some amount of naval force of an in- 
significant character should be localized, not for the defence of the 
port, but for preserving freedom of passage in and out of it, which 
is indeed the real essence of a port. 

But the patriotic editor should set his face steadily against 
demands for more extended or greater localization than this. The 
flaw for instance in the Australian naval defence arrangements is 
twofold, and its principle carried to an extreme here at home might 
have almost fatal consequences. The ships are larger and more 
powerful than necessary to be localized commerce protectors at 
the different ports; while supposing a serious attack in any 
one port, if such could be contemplated, the Australian naval 
force is not large enough to prevent it, and Australian ports 
are so far apart, that even if it were, it might have difficulty, if 
assembled for instance at Melbourne, in being able to strike in 
time to prevent a raid on Brisbane, though indeed it would be 
rash of an inferior force of the enemy to court its interference 
by such a raid. 

But the Australain force, localized in Australia, is necessarily 
withdrawn from the watch on the enemy’s ships in his own ports. 
By so much the watch is weakened ; and by so much the contem- 
plation of an attack on any Australian port is strengthened in the 
enemy’s mind. 

For an enemy watched is powerless till the watch is shaken off ; 
but an enemy unwatched may be able to do infinite mischief before 
he is caught. When the watch upon the enemy is good, it is not 
to be shaken off by the main body of the watched force, and only 
small portions of the watched force, here and there, are likely to be 
able to evade it. Therefore watching the enemy is the strongest 
position it is possible for our navy to take up, and any withdrawal 
of the watching forces for the purpose of guarding localities which 
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may for the moment think themselves in danger, is the very thing 
to invite attack and to leave attack open. If ten ships are watched 
by ten ships, they are perfectly inoffensive as long as they are 
unable to shake off the watch; if they do shake it off, they are 
always liable to be followed, and met by the ten watching ships, 
and it is almost impossible for them to attempt any operation lest 
the ten watchers should appear in the middle of it. But if the ten 
watchers are withdrawn, and stationed in pairs at five ports, each 
equally open to attack, the unwatched ten ships may select any one 
of the five as their objective, certain of success so far as the naval 
defence goes, because it is only offered by two ships. 

If our battle-fleets are detained at home, as assumed to be possible, 
it will be with no idea of guarding our shores. They will be so 
detained because in that position they can most efficiently watch 
the enemy’s battle-fleets. Being at home, they undoubtedly do 
guard our shores, because their near presence does not allow the 
enemy to make a serious attack—supposing the in-shore watch to 
fail—for it does not allow him time enovgh to complete it before 
the watching battle-fleet is upon him. 

All these arguments must be pressed upon the public by the 
patriotic editor, who can always strengthen his logic by the 
general proposition that those who are responsible for conducting 
the war are much more likely to conduct it properly, because of the 
fulness of their information, than any irresponsible advisers with 
imperfect information can possibly be. 

But yet rulers and leaders in this land are notoriously faulty in 
their conceptions of strategy, and have at all times been noted for 
making profound fundamental mistakes in war. The one excep- 
tion perhaps is Chatham. Possibly the reason is that strategy is in 
itself so exceedingly simple and commonplace an art, that the great 
mind of a statesman can rarely stoop to it. But when Govern- 
ment proposes to enter upon a course which, tried by the common- 
places of strategy, is a wrong one, the responsibility of those who 
control the Press becomes almost unbounded, and the difficulty of 
deciding on their course, well nigh insuperable. They must of all 
things guard themselves against hasty judgments, and be very 
careful that what might be called purely lay-views are kept back, 
as it is probably the lay-view of the statesman that is causing the 
danger. 

They must endeavour to ascertain what the views of the best 
naval authorities are on the question, and they will have much 
difficulty in discriminating between superficial differences of 
opivion, which will be many, and essential differences, which will 
be few. Perhaps, at any rate, the safe plan will be to plead 


earnestly for the free play of naval opinion at the Admiralty, and 
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to endeavour to make sure that the lay-opinion is not in any way 
acting so as to turn it out of its natural path. 


Supposing that all goes well on the outbreak of a war; that the 
patriotic editors have been able to see the right course, and to 
follow it ; that therefore the hands of the Government have been 
from the first left perfectly free ; and that the Government, acting 
on the judgment of the very best judges it has at command, has 
made no strategical errors, and that in no part of the world is there 
an enemy’s naval force which is unwatched ; what results may be 
anticipated, and how shall the patriotic editor deal with them in his 
initiation and direction of public opinion ? 

I think that a rise in prices must be an almost certain concomi- 
tant of the outbreak of naval war, and I am not sure that a fall in 
Wages may not accompany it. With whatever country or countries. 
we go to war, we are sure to have, at the moment of the declara- 
tion, a large business in exports and imports. That trade ceases 
instantaneously, and only begins to recover itself as new circuitous 
channels of intercommunication establish themselves, or as non- 
belligerent countries begin to offer substitutes in supplies and mar- 
kets. The check to supply of food stuffs from the enemy is 
almost sure to raise prices at home, and according to the well- 
known law, will raise them far above the natural proportion. The 
check to export is an immediate check to the demand for labour 
at home: and it may be that this check will be at first much greater 
than the natural proportion. The leaders of public opinion in the 
Press will do well to be early in forecasting the probabilities, and 
better still in urging caution, patience, and hope, on the part of the 
working classes, who must certainly be the chief sufferers. To 
stimulate hope amongst these citizens will not only be a proud 
and righteous undertaking, but it is one largely encouraged by 
the teachings of experience. Readjustment of commerce to an 
altered environment can be depended on almost as firmly as that 
the day will follow the night. What encouragement to hope may 
not public opinion receive from the patriotic editors who watch and 
enlarge upon every indication of such readjustments ? 

But there may be still harder and more difficult tasks before the 
editor who sets himself to use his power for his country’s good. 
However close the watch may be upon the enemy’s warships, the 
absolute perfection of it which was the singular concomitant of the 
Crimean War, is very unlikely to be repeated. Great fleets and 
squadrons may perhaps be entirely held in check. The issue of 
commerce destroyers, especially of the smaller and weaker ones, it 
may be found impossible to check. It is no more than reasonable 
to suppose that the capture or destruction of our merchant ships 
and their cargoes will be our very earliest experience of naval war. 
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‘The check to commerce is here through the rise ininsurance premiums, 
and it will probably be real, and possibly far above what the nature 
of the case compels. The effect on prices and wages may very likely 
be much more serious than that which the stoppage of trade with 
the belligerent state has produced. The latter is measurable, 
and is easily measured. The former is immeasurable, because it rests 
upon the opinion held about a fact, not upon the fact itself. Here 
is fine scope for the patriotic editor in using proportionate figures 
and checking the tendency to panic, and panic prices, which might, 
if unchecked, rise to such disastrous heights. 

[ have thus dwelt upon the duties of those who really initiate and 
control public opinion in such cases as we may almost certainly 
judge will arise upon the outbreak of a naval war, which does not 
promise ill-success. A wrongly directed public opinion might easily 
in this country lead us into a series of disasters, even to the point 
of real national peril. I do not think I need say very much on 
what is before the patriotic editor in face of suchacrisis. I believe 
that then public opinion would be more spontaneous, because every 
citizen would be thinking more earnestly and more deeply of the 
facts before him. There are nations—we have seen them with our 
eyes—which seggregate in the face of peril. It has hitherto been 


our happy lot in times of peril to aggregate, to sink petty differences, 
to stand together as with one heart beating and one brain working 
amongst the mass. I believe we have not parted with that heritage, 
and that if real danger to our nationality should present itself, the 
troubles and difficulties of the patriotic editor will have disappeared, 


for he will be able to follow, instead of leading, public opinion in 
war. 


P. H. Cotoms. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, March 15th, 1897. 

For the past four months the political capital of the United 
States has been in the small town of Canton, Ohio, and in the 
modest two storey frame structure in that hitherto unknown town 
policies have been shaped and plans formulated which for weal or 
woe will have much influence on the world during the next four 
years. The last two weeks have changed the scene. Canton once 
more sinks back into its former obscurity, to occupy two lines in 
some future encyclopedia as the home of one of the Presidents, and 
Washington resumes its proud pre-eminence as the nation’s capital. 
McKinley is now President, he has dropped his prefix of “ elect.” 
With fitting ceremony and pomp he was inaugurated, and although 
the spectacle was tame in comparison with some of the great 
functions of Kurope—the coronation of a czar, the jubilee of the 
Queen, or the marriage of an heir-apparent, for instance—it was 
dignified and impressive. After the heat and rancour of the cam- 
paign it was pleasing to note how men of all shades of belief and 
political opinion joined in paying proper observance to the office of 
President. Attended by the outgoing executive, the new President 
repaired to the Capitol on the fourth of March, to take the oath of 
office at the hands of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and to deliver his maugural address in the presence 
of 40,000 spectators, not more than a thousand of whom heard a 
word, but who thought themselves recompensed by catching a 
glimpse of the new President. At the conclusion of this ceremony 
the chief magistrate stood for three hours on a stand and watched a 
procession of regulars, militia, and “ political clubs” file past him. 
In the evening he went to the Inauguration Ball. With his wife on 
his arm, he promenaded around the room, and thus having done all 
the things prescribed by tradition, he was permitted to spend his 
first night in the White House, a much-bored and sadly-tired man. 

The democracy of the new world is strikingly in evidence at an 
Inauguration. It is a curious thing that while the transfer of the 
government from one President to another is essentially a State 
affair, practically all the details in connection therewith, and all the 
attendant expenses, devolve on private individuals. The State is 
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largely a spectator. The chairman of a national committee of the 
dominant party appoints a committee to have charge of the general 
ceremonies in connection with the Inauguration. This committee 
has to arrange the details of the military and civic procession which 
escorts the President and President-elect from the White House to 
the Capitol on the fourth of March, to decorate the city and to pro- 
vide for the ball. The ball is really the most important part of the 
ceremony, because it pays all the expenses. It costs the committee 
£10,000 for decorations and other things, and this money must 
either be subscribed by private individuals, or it must be returned 
by the sale of ball tickets. That is why a ball is always held. 
Anyone can go to the ball who cares to pay five dollars for his or 
her ticket, and some 10,000 people cared enough about it to buy 
tickets. Naturally this makes rather a mixed assemblage at a great 
State function. One meets there the President, the Ambassadors, 
Senators, high government officials, the cream of society from the 
leading cities and his grocer, butcher, and baker. There is no dis- 
tinction, even the colour line is obliterated, and a respectably dressed 
coloured man possessed of the necessary ticket is just as good as 
his white brother. For convenience sake it is called a ball, as a 
matter of fact very little dancing is indulged in, and it resembles 
more a promenade concert than auything else. Presidents are sel- 


dom dancing men, nor would it be considered proper for them to 
indulge in any such frivolous amusement. The President and his 
wife and a small suite are expected to make a circuit of the ball- 
room so that everyone may have an opportunity to see the new stars 
in the firmament and get the full value of their money. And hav- 
ing done this the President goes to supper, while the multitude 
forgets all about its new ruler and enjoys itself in its own way. 


The new President’s Inaugural Message has created a most 
favourable impression, and the Democratic newspapers, as well as 
the Republican, commend it. It was generally expected that it 
would be a weak and colourless State paper, that it would express 
platitudes, but no positive convictions. On the contrary, it was 
forceful and direct, and Mr. McKinley’s utterances on some of the 
vital questions of the day were amazingly frank. His unqualified 
endorsement of the general arbitration treaty was extremely gra- 
tifying to the friends of peace, and, in my opinion, insures its 
ratification. Equally as important were his expressions on the 
great question of bimetallism. He did not dodge that issue or 
seek to evade it. He boldly declared himself as a friend of the 
double standard, and the bimetallists both in and out of Congress 
believe that he will in all sincerity endeavour to bring about an 
agreement by which silver may be restored to its ancient estate as 


ee 
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one of the money metals of the world. The difficulties in the way 
are fully appreciated, and yet considerable confidence is expressed 
of a happy solution of this most vexatious problem. One other 
topic in the Message must be touched upon. Spain awaited with 
fear and trembling the advent of McKinley, and the whole country 
was interested in knowing how he would handle the Cuban question. 
What he said could cause no irritation, unless Spain is eager to 
provoke war; but reading between the lines one could see there a 
firm determination to quickly bring to an end the insults and in- 
dignities which Spain has heaped upon American citizens during 
the past year. It is evident that Spain is not anxious to anger the 
new Administration, and it has already shown this by promptly 
releasing American citizens who were arrested on flimsy charges 
and kept in gaol in defiance of law and treaty rights. Spain has 
no desire to see American war-ships anchored in Havana harbour ; 
but the slightest insolence on the part of the Captain-General of 
the island will be the signal for the despatch of a fleet. That would 
be the beginning of the end. 


The truth is the country is heartily sick of Cuba, and this aversion 
is largely due to the gross misrepresentations of the American news- 
papers. For months past some of these newspapers have almost 
daily fed their readers on horrors, which were no sooner published 


in one journal than they were stamped by the others as fraudulent, 
when they outdid their rivals by printing even more sickening de- 
tails of revolting crimes, which they claimed were the only genuine 
and official horrors. The exaggeration and misrepresentation which 
has been indulged in can hardly be imagined by the readers of 
English newspapers, whose conductors care more for facts than 
sensations. Here is a typical example of the way in which news 
from Cuba appears in the American Press. A New York paper 
seat a well-known literary man, and an equally well-known news- 
paper artist, to the seat of war as its correspondents. One morn- 
ing the paper gave great prominence to a picture representing 
Cuban suspects being searched on the deck of an American 
steamer by Spanish officials. The central figure of the picture was 
a young woman in puris naturalibus; surrounding her were a 
group of leering Spaniards. The descriptive account which accom- 
panied the picture did not specifically state that the searching took 
place on the main deck of the steamer in broad daylight, but 
taken with the sketch the average reader would be justified in 
thinking that what the artist had drawn had actually occurred. This 
outrage, as it was called, aroused a tremendous outburst of indigna- 
tion; and the owners of the vessel on which it occurred were so 
savagely condemned for having permitted it that, for their own 
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sake, they were compelled to investigate. The result of their inves- 
tigations showed that the woman had been searched by female 
officials, not on the main deck, but in the seclusion of a cabin, just 
as a female prisoner would be searched in Holloway Gaol, and then 
the famous writer was forced to admit that his equally famous 
associate had not been present when the woman had been detained 
and searched, but had drawn the picture from what he had heard 
and his own vivid imagination. After this the indignation 
naturally cooled down, and people felt they had been tricked 
into a display of unnecessary emotion. This is only one of many 
similar cases, and they have been so frequent that the public now 
accepts with a good deal of caution the thrilling accounts sent from 
Cuba by special correspondents. 


President McKinley is going through the experience of every 
new executive, who early learns what a tremendous grip the passion 
for oftice-holding has on the American people. The first few 
months of a new Administration cause the President more annoy- 
ance, as a general thing, than all the rest of his term put together. 
For every place at his disposal there are scores, sometimes hun- 
dreds, of applicants, each one of whom has the highest recommenda- 
tions and is strongly supported by Senators, Representatives, and 
other prominent public men. The candidate files his petition, and 
ther follows it up by a personal visit upon the President to impress 
upon him his qualifications tor the office, and the great services 
which he has rendered to the party. ‘Then come his backers, who 
are prepared to show to the President that their man is the only 
one of all the candidates worthy of the slightest consideration, and 
that his claims outweigh those of all the others combined. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the fitness of a man to successfully 
administer the office of collector of internal revenue or any of the 
other numerous places in the gift of the President cuts very little 
figure in his selection. It is all a matter of political influence— 
“pull” it is known in the argot of politics—and the man with the 
greatest “pull” is the one who generally lands in a snug berth. 
The consequence is that day after day, and week after week, the 
President does little else except listen to the plaintive appeals of 
place-hunters and hear with wearisome iteration and reiteration that 
if it had not been for the great efforts of Smith, of Michigan, or 
Jones, of Iowa, the Republican Party would have perished last 
November. Time that ought to be given to more serious matters 
is wasted in this fashion, and the strain on the Chief Magistrate is 
sometimes more than he can stand. For several days following the 
Inauguration of Mr. McKinley, several thousand persons called 
every day at the White House. Some of them were would-be 
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office-holders, a great many of them were merely there out of 
curiosity, and wanted to be able to say they had met the 
President. At first Mr. McKinley very obligingly saw everyone 
who called, but he is now more particular, and an audience with the 
President is not so easy as it was. 

The cry for office, however, is not so great as it used to be, or 
rather perhaps it would be more correct to say that while the 
demand is just as keen the opportunities to satisfy it have vastly 
diminished. Before the introduction of civil service rules and the 
appointment of officials as the result of competitive examinations, 
the advent of every new Administration witnessed a horde of 
hungry place-hunters swooping down on Washington, and pester- 
ing the life out of the President until he gave them commissions. 
If history is to be believed, these office-seekers killed the first 
Harrison a month after he had been inaugurated. To go back 
only twelve years, I well remember when Mr. Cleveland was first 
elected. At that time the civil service system was still in its 
infancy, and nearly every appointment, from the lowest labourer 
to the member of the Cabinet, was the result of a “pull.” The 
Democrats had been out of power for twenty-five years when Cleve- 
land was first elected, and a very hungry set of men they were. 
For twenty-five years they had wandered in the desert of no 
offices and no salaries, and the prospect of a Democratic régime 
opened to them the vision of a land flowing with the honey of 
places and the milk of a Federal salary, which as a general 
average was three or four times more than they could earn in any 
other way at a third less effort. Under Cleveland the civil service 
system was rapidly extended; Harrison carried the good work 
along, and Cleveland during his second Administration practically 
completed it. The result is that Major McKinley finds very few 
places at his disposal. Appointments to the diplomatic and con- 
sular service, collectors of customs and collectors of internal 
revenue and postmasters are not affected by the civil service 
examination, but everything else comes within the rule.. In 
the old days clerks in the various departments were turned out 
so as to make room for the new men; now that is no longer done. 


Within the last few years there has grown up in this country a 
secret, oath-bound order called the American Protective Associa- 
tion, more generally known as the A.P.A., whose object is really 
to wage bitter and unrelenting war on Roman Catholics, and to 
prevent them, wherever possible, from holding political office. A 
thinly-disguised attempt is occasionally made to have the public 
believe that the objects of the order are simply to inculcate 
patriotism and “ Americanism,” but its real purposes are too well 
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understood. How great the membership of this order is it is im- 
possible to say, as it maintains the greatest secrecy regarding its 
internal organization, but it is believed to number several hundred 
thousand, the majority of whom are in the Middle Western States. 
That the A.P.A. is a political factor has just been shown. In 
making up his Cabinet, Mr. McKinley selected Judge McKenna, 
of California, to be the Secretary of the Interior. This depart- 
ment has charge of all Indian matters, and among other things 
the education of adult and juvenile Indians. For several years all 
the missions to Indians have been in the hands of the Catholics, 
and ata great many reservations the Government made contracts 
with the Church, the Fathers maintaining schools, and for which they 
received a fixed sum per capita. These missions were known as 
“contract schools.” The A.P.A. two years ago made a bitter 
attack on the appropriation of money for sectarian schools, and 
succeeded in having Congress reduce the amount very consider- 
ably, with the ultimate purpose of abolishing the appropriation 
entirely. When Mr. McKenna’s appointment was announced, the 
A.P.A. objected most strenuously, because as Secretary of the 
Interior he would be in charge of the Indian school appropriation, 
and as a Catholic they feared he would unduly favour the mission 
schools. The opposition to his appointment was so strong, and the 
mutterings so ominous, that, fearful of the consequences, Mr. 
McKinley transferred Mr. McKenna from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Department of Justice, the A.P.A. being satisfied 
with that compromise as a concession to their power. Mr. 
McKenna, it should be added, resigned his seat on the Federal 
Bench to accept a place in the Cabinet. He is not only a very 
sound lawyer, but a man of the most irreproachable character, 
broad-minded, tolerant, and liberal inhis views. What the future 
of A.P.Aism will be no one can predict, but its present strength 
and the narrow creed on which it is founded excite some appre- 
hension. 


When the last campaign closed, political wiseacres of both parties 
predicted that William Jennings Bryan was dead beyond the hope 
of resurrection, and that in the future his would only be a name to 
excite derisive contempt and pity. For a man dead and supposed 
to be buried he shows a remarkable degree of vitality. He came 
to Washington early in the month, the first time he had been here 
since last summer, when he spoke to a large gathering on his way 
North. Asan ex-member of Congress he is entitled to go on the 
floor of the House while that body is in session, and the day after 
his arrival he availed himself of that privilege and visited the hall 
where he first gained national prominence. His entry was the 
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signal for hearty applause from Democrats as well as Republicans, 
and so anxious were his former associates to meet him that for a 
few minutes the business of the House had to be suspended, and 
he held an impromptu reception. During the few days he remained 
here he was much sought after by prominent men of his own 
party, while others not so well-known but equally devoted to his 
cause thronged his temporary residence anxious to shake his hand 
and assure him of their best wishes. Since leaving Washington he 
has lectured in various cities; in some of the States the Legisla- 
tures with Democratic majorities have formally invited him to 
address them, and everywhere he has been an object of much 
interest. The wiseacres who predicted he was dead now revise 
their prediction, and say he should go into dignified retirement until 
the time comes when his party once more calls him to the leader- 
ship; that his present course is undignified and will hurt him in 
the estimation of the public. These opinions, naturally so un- 
selfish and so unbiased, may be accepted for what they are worth. 
Mr. Bryan may be trusted for knowing what he is doing, and 
the fact that, although a defeated candidate, although holding no 
official position and having no offices to bestow, he is still the idol 
of thousands of his fellow-countrymen is proof that the cause he 
championed with so much ability and such vigour still lives, and 
needs only a passing gust to fan into roaring flame the smouldering 
embers. 


In the last number of the Review I called attention to one of the 
causes of the industrial depression which this country during the 
past four years has experienced by pointing out that the time fora 
man “ to keep ahead of the locomotive ” has pussed never to return, 
and that the West no longer affords the easy chance of existence it 
once did. Somewhat curiously Mr. E. V. Smalley, a well-known 
writer on economic subjects, has, in the current number of The 
Forum, an article elaborating that idea, and which has attracted a 
good deal of attention. Mr. Smalley says :— 


‘*T by no means maintain that the progress of the West has ceased, but I insist 
that future advance in that region must be a matter of the steady filling up of the 
good lands in States already fairly well settled, and of irrigation enterprises which 
ean be carried on successfully only when money is obtainable at low rates of 
interest.” 


He points out that the United States is now brought in sharp 
competition with other nations; that the great staples—wheat, 
cotton, and petroleum, must compete with the same products from 
other parts of the world. And most significant is his warning to 
his readers not to expect magical changes from the new tariff bill. 
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He says that times may grow a great deal better than they are, and 
still discontent will prevail. 

This is almost the first note of warning we have had since the 
election of McKinley made it certain a new tariff law would be 
placed on the statute-books. It was proclaimed that the new tariff 
law would at once change existing conditions, and men professed 
to believe it because they wanted to. There may be, and doubtless 
will be an improvement in general business conditions; but whether 
they will be lasting is an open question, open for the present 
because the result is in the future. The Republicans say they will, 
and they trust to good fortune to vindicate their judgment. Demo- 
crats hope for the best; their interest in the material welfare of 
the country is just as great as that of any other men; but they 
have no confidence. Nor can any other unprejudiced observer. 
Tariff-tinkering is not the remedy. There are organic disorders 
which must first be removed; the knife must cut deeper than the 
surface. Conjuring with percentages and sleight-of-hand tricks 
with schedules may amuse the populace for the passing moment, 
but there must be something more than that if the great trans- 
formation scene is to be a success. 


If McKinley lives up to the promises held out in his Inaugural 
Message, he can render the country a greater service than by sign- 
ing a tariff bill. He called attention to the necessity of regulating 
the trusts, those tremendous aggregations of capital which threaten 
to crush the Republic in their insatiable maws. The spirit of Mr. 
McKinley’s words was a determination to use all the means in his 
power to regulate the trusts: that, if the present Jaws are not 
effective, Congress will be asked for additional legislation. It has 
been demonstrated often enough not to need repetition that only 
the Federal Government can regulate these products of nineteenth 
century American ingenuity. States under the Constitution having 
merely local jurisdiction, and trusts generally operating through 
Inter-State methods, state legislation is powerless to affect them. A 
committee of the New York legislature has recently spent some 
time in investigating the subject, and has come to the conclusion 
that it is practically powerless in the matter. The revelations 
brought out before the Committee were amazing. It was shown 
that the price of certain great staples is made by the trust, and 
that dealers are absolutely at the mercy of the trust. Men must 

_buy from them and sell as they direct, or else they are unable to 
obtain goods. It was shown that the managers of trusts have 
closed up factories, thrown men out of employment, regulated 
prices and wages all for the protit of the trust. The public, of 
course, pays these profits. Vast fortunes have been made by 
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organizers of trusts, as the testimony adduced. The general 
method followed is for a few men to get together, obtain the 
privilege of buying several manufacturing establishments, and 
then turn them over to the trust for double their value. The 
public comes in and either subscribes to the stock or pays tribute 
in other forms to the trust. Every trust has issued almost un- 
limited amounts of watered stock, on which dividends have to be 
paid. The disclosures before the New York Committee revealed a 
most disgraceful and dangerous state of affairs, and yet there is no 
remedy unless Congress acts. Of course, the removal of tariff 
duties and the throwing open of the American market to the com- 
petition of the world would be the greatest blow that could be in- 
flicted upon the trust magnates, but that is a dream at the present 
time. Congress has already passed one anti-trust law which has 
been shown to be absolutely useless, and which the shrewd lawyers 
of the trusts have regarded as a huge joke rather than serious 
legislation. It remains to be seen whether the new Congress can 
be more successful than its predecessors, but it is certain that 
unless there is speedily a regulation of trusts the Republic will be 
menaced by a danger more to be dreaded than those which the 
fathers foresaw and guarded against. 


In closing this article I am pleased to give to the readers of The 
National Review an important piece of news in connection with 
the plans of the new adrinistration to bring about bimetallism. 
The House of Representatives added the following amendment to 
the bill introduced by Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, providing for 


the calling of an International Monetary Conference, which I quote 
in full :— 


«* And he [the President] is further authorized, if in his judgment the purpose 
specified in the first section hereof can thus be better attained, to appoint one or 
more special commissioners or envoys to such of the nations of Europe as he may 
designate, to seek by diplomatic negotiations an international agreement for the 
purpose specified in the first section hereof. And in case of such appointment, so 
much of the appropriation herein made as shall be necessary shall be available 
for the proper expenses and compensation of such commissioners or envoys.” 


President McKinley intends to appoint these commissioners or 
extraordinary diplomatic agents. He has announced that purpose 
to a few close advisers, at the present time probably not more than 
half-a-dozen persons being in possession of that information. For 
obvious reasons he does not care for that fact to become gener- 
ally public. He does not want to appoint politicians or to have 
politicians clamouring for the places or the appointment of their 
political supporters. He intends to select men of the highest stand- 
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ing, qualifications, and knowledge of the subject; men in every 
way competent for their delicate tasks, and who will reflect credit 
upon the United States. They will be selected with the greatest 
caution, and although at the present time several names are being 
tentatively discussed no definite selections have yet been made. At 
least three commissioners will be appointed, and perhaps five. It 
is barely possible the President may appoint these commissioners 
before this article appears in print, but I do not think that is 
likely. He intends to proceed with great caution, and other mat- 
ters requiring his more immediate attention will necessitate a slight 
delay. 

The importance of his decision cannot be overestimated. It 
proved conclusively that President McKinley will do anything that 
lies in his power to bring about an international agreement on silver. 
He has said so in explicit and exact words. Iam not permitted to 
quote private and confidential conversations ; I can merely say to 
the readers of The National Review that the President has said that 
he is sincerely and honestly anxious to bring about an agreement, 
and may be relied upon to work to that end as a man should work, 
who having made a promise is determined to execute it to the fullest 
without reservation or evasion. It must be self-evident that in ap- 
pointing these special commissioners, Mr. McKinley goes further 
than any other President or any other government ever has in the 
effort to bring about international bimetallism. The men to be 
appointed will be able to ascertain in advance of the meeting of a 
conference what the Governments of Europe will do, and in their 
conferences with members of Cabinets and heads of Governments, 
visiting them in a confidential capacity, and yet clothed with 
official position, they can discuss the situation with greater freedom, 
they can make broader suggestions, than could delegates to a public 
conference when every word uttered will be officially reported. 
Naturally much of what the commissioners may have to offer or 
suggest, will only be regarded as tentative, but it is the expectation 
among those few persons who have been admitted to the President’s 
confidence that these commissioners can do in a month or two what 
a formal conference could not accomplish in six times the same 
length of time. In fact, the friends of bimetallism believe that 
taugible results will follow from the appointment of these special 
diplomatic envoys and their hopes are vastly encouraged. 

The purpose of the President stamps as a lie the mendacious 
stateroents which the New York correspondent of the London Times, 
who is fast becoming an international scandal, has seen fit to cable 
your side regarding the alleged policy of Mr. McKinley on this sub- 
ject. Here we do not understand the motive either of The Times 
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or its correspondent in their constant policy of misrepresentation. 
It cannot be due to ignorance, it must be with purpose, but what 
that is no one can fathom. It is self-evident that a man in New 
York has no means of knowing what goes on in the inner govern- 
ment circles at Washington except as he may pick up scraps in the 
newspapers or gather them at his club. New York, as I have before 
pointed out, is not the Union. It is only one corner of it, as 
little in touch with the great empire west and south as Timbuctoo 
is with Paris; and yet The Times would hardly expect to receive 
its French news by way of its special correspondent in Central 
Africa. 

But the bimetallists of the United States have not only to com- 
plain of The Times, they feel they have been stabbed in the house 
of their friends. In the closing hours of the last session, Senator 
Dubois, of Idaho, read in the Senate the following remarkable 
letter :— 


“*25, CHESHAM PLACE, S.W., February 7th, 1897. 


‘*“My DEAR SENATOR Dusots,—In the latest paper to reach me, I read with 
the greatest regret that you have lost your re-election to the Senate from Idaho. 
I feared when I left America that it would be so, but you have been making so 
gallant a fight that the three weeks past it had looked to us over here that this 
further untoward incident of the campaign of 1896 would be spared us. 

** As to currency affairs on this side of the sea, you will before long get a report 
from Wolcott, who, after seeing all our people here, left for Paris a fortnight 
since, and is now in Berlin, I believe. Never have I known the movement for 
currency reform so apparently hopeless and headless as it is in England to-day. 
Even Balfour, who has hitherto inspired us with hope, seems to recognize that the 
opposition within the Cabinet and in the city is quite invincible. The prespect of 
international action, as far as I can see, depends entirely on whether some country 
ean be found brave enough to put its foot down. Now that our bankers and ex- 
porters no longer fear what they did fear, a gold premium in New York, they 
treat the entire question with ridicule, From your side of the sea, also, the news 
reaches England inall the same way. I was lunching yesterday with one of the 
Cabinet, who had just received a letter from Smalley, the correspondent in New 
York of the London Zimes. Smalley asked my host whether he had seen Wolcott, 
and went on to add that his so-called mission had no significance whatsoever ; 
that the gold standard had won the fight and had come to stay. And I have no 
doubt whatever that Smalley looks upon Wolcott’s visit as mere politics, The 
fact is, times here are fairly good. We have been drawing in our loans from all 
over the world ; the banks are consequently stuffed with currency ; and in the 
city they have had a succession of mining booms, which employ a portion of the 
speculative wealth of the community and earn high rates of interest, to be, for the 
time, some set-off for the very low loan rates. The extreme lowness of prices— 
that is to say, the great purchasing power of the sovereign here—this and the 
luxury of modern London is bringing millionaires to spend their money here 
from all parts of the world. As matters stand, nothing but fresh convulsions 
on the part of our debtors will rekindle the embers of the silver question. The 
only prospect, a prospect no one anywhere can desire, is that further disasters 
on your side may carry conviction to your people. I cannot believe that any 
tariff amendments can bring you any prosperity while you are obliged to export 
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to Europe in competition with the exports of all those nations in Asia and South 

America which are bonused by a gold premium in their ports of from 100 to 250 

per cent. premium on gold, 
* * 


~ * * 7 * * 
‘« Believe me, dear Senator, sincerely yours, 
*“MORETON FREWEN,” 


But despite what Smalley may say and Mr. Frewen tacitly 
endorse, Senator Wolcott has returned to Washington extremely 
hopeful and greatly encouraged as the result of his European labours, 
He went as the confidential agent of the President, and to the Pre- 
sident alone he made his report. It is, therefore, not possible to 
quote him, nor would it be becoming under the circumstances. I 
can only add to what I have already said that Mr. Wolcott, a 
shrewd man of affairs and of excellent judgment, returns from his 
self-imposed mission more hopeful than he ever was in his life that 
the future of international bimetallism is brighter than it has been 
at any time since the organized and intelligent effort to rehabilitate 
silver commenced. 


SOME READABLE BOOKS. 


Be.ievine that a monthly table of selected books may be of service to the 
readers of The National Review, we have drawn up the appended list 
which comprises a few recently published volumes, which may be 
safely recommended. 


Memoirs of Baron Lejeune.—Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. 
D’Anvers). With an introduction by Major-General Maurice, C.B. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 2 vols. Price, 24s.). Although the 
Napoleonic literature is already a drug in the market, such memoirs as 
those of Prince Berthier’s aide-de-camp will always be an unfailing delight 
to their fortunate readers. The writer was an artist as well as a soldier, 
and he made the best of his abundant opportunities. His narrative pos- 
sesses a singular charm as well as distinct historical value. 

The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. — Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Messrs. Henry & Co., London. Price, 
13s. net). This is another translation from the French which requires, 
however, no recommendation to English readers. All who are seriously 
interested in political institutions cr have any respect for wisdom applied 
to public affairs consider their education incomplete so long as they leave 
unread anything from the profound and prophetic mind of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. These recollections are, moreover, far from strenuous read- 
ing as the philosopher is a charming raconteur, and there is no one with 
whom it is a keener pleasure to watch a political crisis—and he was in the 
thick of things. 

Essays in Liberalism.—By Six Oxford Men (Hilaire Belloc, Francis 
W. Hirst, J. Allsebrook Simon, J. 8. Phillimore, J. Lawrence Hammond, 
and P. J. Macdonell). (Published by Cassell & Co., London. Price, 
3s. 6d.) It is always encouraging to find fresh evidence that politics 
still attract the educated youth of the country, and no Conservative need 
feel dismayed at the discontent of young Oxford Liberals with the present 
trend of the Liberal Party. Though somewhat sceptical as to the alleged 
revival of any form of Liberalism—whether Old or New—in Oxford, we 
should be sorry to say the book is wholly without significance, and much 
of it is written with freshness and insight. Its appearance is opportune, 
and it may be cordially recommended. 

With the Red Eagle.—By William Westall (Chatto & Windus, 
London, Price, 6s,). This exciting story is being rapidly discovered by 
the novel-reading public, It is full of exciting incidents which stir the 
blood, and is enjoyable to all who have the good taste to like good 
fighting. 
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Lord Stratford de Redcliffe.—By A. L. Lee, With an introduc- 
tion by W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. (James Nisbet & Co., London, Price, 
ls. 6d.). This is an abridgment of Mr .Stanley Lane Poole’s excellent 
life of our greatest, if not our only great, ambassador, and is now issued 
in connection with the Eastern Question, which Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe with a free hand could have solved. The present volume strikes us 
as being too “ abridged,” but it is better that people should read ninety 
pages about a great statesman than nothing at all, which would probably 
be the alternative. 

Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.—By A. M. Dew Smith 
(Selby & Co., London. Price, 6s.). This little volume has a flavour of 
its own—a quality of dolce far niente which is becoming so rare in modern 
literature. Gardeners will, we fancy, be enthusiastic in its praise, while 
laymen will enjoy it as a book, 

The Lost Stradivarius.—By J. Meade Falkner (Blackwood & Sons, 
London and Edinburgh. Price, 6s.), We desire to call attention to a 
novel which, though two years old, has never received the recognition it 
deserves. The writer has a fascinating power of relating the mysterious, 
which reminds us of that master, Sheridan Le Fanu. 

Clarissa Furiosa.—By W. E. Norris (Methuen &Co., London. Price, 
6s.). One of Mr. Norris’ very best novels. There are few writers so 
thoroughly in touch with the thoughts, habits, and prejudices of the class 
he portrays. He can describe ladies and gentlemen in their ordinary 


lives without making them or himself absurd, This is a great and rare 
art. 


Landscape in Poetry.—By Francis T. Palgrave (Macmillan & Co. 
Price, 7s. 6d.). A collection of all the best poetry descriptive of land- 
scape, through which one is taken by an admirable, because suggestive, 
learned, and well-balanced, ¢ritic. 

Canada.—By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D. (T. Fisher Unwin, Lon- 
don). Owing to an erratum in the author’s name last month, which we 
regret, we have an opportunity of renewing our recommendation of this 
admirable history of Canada. 

A Village Politician.—The Life Story of John Buckley, with an in- 
troduction by Right Hon. A. J. Mundella. Edited by J. C. Buckmaster 
(T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price, 6s.). As this is vouched for as being 
a bond fide biography it is extremely interesting. 

The New Siberia.—By Harry de Windt (Chapman & Hall, London. 
Price, 14s.). Though an avowed apologist for the Russian penal system, 
the writer is always worth reading. It must be added that he somewhat 
overdoes his part, e.g., a great point is made of the abolition of capital 
punishment in Russia, but this does not protect men from being flogged 
to death in the most barbarous manner. 

Occasional Papers.—By the late Dean Church (Macmillan & Co., 
Loudon. Price, 10s.). One of the most delightful collections of essays 
that has appeared for a very long time. The style, the temper, and the 
knowledge of the writer are, it goes without saying, beyond all praise. 
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(continued). 


The federation of the Australian Colonies, which 

PUSTRALIAN has hung fire for so many years, is believed by 
optimists to be approaching accomplishment. Two 

years ago a Conference of Australian Premiers at Hobart decided 
that the only prospect of effecting a Federal Union lay in taking 
the question as far as possible out of the hands of the various 
Colonial Parliaments which have consistently declined to interest 
themselves in it. To this end it was agreed to ask the Parliaments to 
pass an Enabling Act transferring the settlement of the question 
directly to the people. By this Act the Federal Constitution is to be 
passed by a Convention consisting of the representatives from each 
colony elected ad hoc on the Legislative Assembly Franchise. When 
three or more colonies have completed their elections the Governors 
shall summon the Convention, which shall frame the Constitution 
and then adjourn for a period of from thirty to sixty days to 
permit of criticism. When adopted by the Convention, the Con- 
stitution will be referred directly to the electors for ratification or 
rejection. If accepted by three colonies, it will be presented for 
Imperial endorsement. During the last two years the Enabling 
Act has received the approval of the Parliaments of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
and these colonies have elected their delegations during the last 
month. Queensland is not participating, and New Zealand, being 
a thousand miles away from Australia, elects to stand aside, but 
the fifty representatives of the co-operating group met for their 
momentous work at the end of March. The admirable writer of 
“The Colonies ” in The Times calculates that the Convention’s 
labours will be over by the middle of May, that it will reassemble 
by the middle of July, and that the verdict of the electors 
of the tive colonies may be pronounced in August. So the 
question of Australian Federation should be definitely settled 
one way or the other this year. The Convention will probably 
be guided to a considerable extent by the Commonwealth 
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Bill drawn up at the Sydney Convention of 1891, and largely 
credited to that most able jurist Sir Samuel Griffith, the 
Chief Justice of Queensland, whose colony is unfortunately 
not sending representatives to the present Convention. That 
Bill proposes that the Federal Parliament shall consist of two 
Houses as in the United States, the Lower representing the popu- 
lation, and the Upper the States—each State being entitled 
to eight senators. Victoria and New South Wales, as far the 
most populous States, are firmly opposed to this “equality of 
States,” while Western Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania 
are determined upholders of the American principle. 


; It will thus be seen that there is a somewhat 
Ravatity OF serious conflict of interests between the small States, 
which dread being swamped if population is made 

the sole legislative basis, and the great States, which fear that their 
greater population and resources may be to some extent handi- 
capped by the inevitable deadlock that they foresee in a Senate 
elected on a purely State basis. As Nevada with its 40,000 people. 
has for years past neutralised New York and its 6,000,000 people, 
so New South Wales and Victoria resist their own neutralisation 
by Tasmania or South Australia, though the disparity of popula- 
tion among the Australian colonies is not comparable to that 
among the American States. Still, a combination of South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania would, under the 
Commonwealth Bill, elect 24 Senators to the 16 representing 
Victoria and New South Wales, i.¢., one-third of the population of 
Australia could overrule the wishes of the remaining two-thirds. 
There is, on the other hand, no reason to anticipate such a political 
grouping in a Federal Senate. Victoria and New South Wales are 
far more likely to take opposite sides than to co-operate, and 
their division would redress the inequalities of population. Jvint 
action has never been their strong point, and their differences of 
political temperament are very strongly marked, and indeed are 
largely responsible for the frustration of federation so far. - What 
Australia really needs is, the electric spark which will galvanize 
her into another Canada. Perhaps some orator will supply it 
during the forthcoming debates. We shall all rejoice if Australian 
statesmanship brings off the great event and consummates a 
united Australia, but successful federation, it should be remembered, 
has always been a plant of slow growth, and all efforts to force it 
on reluctant communities, whether attempted by Mr. Gladstone in 
the British Isles, or by Mr. Rhodes in South Africa, have been 
dismal fiascoes. The proceedings of the great convention will be. 
most keenly and sympathetically watched by Great Britain, though. 
19* 
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our newspapers keep their readers on painfully short commons 
as regards serious Imperial news, while surfeiting them with the 
most trivial European doings. 


We have not the space in these pages to keep 
THE our readers posted in the proceedings of the 
SOUTH-AFRICAN ; . : ° ° 

Commirrer, South-African Committee—interesting and impor- 
tant though they be. The enquiry so far has been 

chiefly concerned with the Raid, and until the whole story has 
been told it would hardly be fair to comment on the fragments. 
It is already abundantly clear that a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons is the very worst tribunal in the 
world to discharge a judicial function. Members of Parliament 
lead such strenuous and absorbing lives as to be unable to devote 
the necessary time and attention to an arduous extra-Parlia- 
mentary business. The Committee sits but twice a week in 
sessions of barely three hours apiece, during which a surreptitious 
lunch is snatched to the detriment of the dignity of “the great 
State Trial” as it was pompously declared to be. The case has 
already lasted six weeks, during which only some thirty hours 
have been devoted to the investigation, and so far but five wit- 
nesses have been examined. There is also an air of ama- 
teurishness about the whole proceedings, and very few pointed 
questions have been asked—and when asked they have not been 
answered—as the art of cross-examination is one of the most 
difficult in the world; it cannot be learnt in a day even by a 
Member of Parliament. The Committee obviously contains a 
considerable percentage of men who are unable even to affect a 
judicial attitude, such as Mr. Labouchere, Mr. George Wyndham, 
and Mr. Bigham—their signatures would add no weight to 
any report. Mr. Labouchere is very insulting to every 
Rhodesian witness, Mr. George Wyndham is an utterly infatuated 
Rhodesian, while Mr. Bighain is apparently the Labouchere of 
the other side, and his function is to insult the independent 
witnesses. His treatment of Mr. Schreiner, the ex-Attorney- 
General of Cape Colony, was most offensive, and was, no 
doubt, intended to deter independent evidence from being 
tendered to the Committee. One cannot help noting with 
regret, though everyone foresaw it would happen, that as the 
enquiry develops party prejudice is asserting itself. While 
the Opposition members are ranging themselves on one side, 
there is a tendency on the part of the Ministerialists to take up the 
other. The witnesses called have been Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Louw and 
Mr. Venter (two Dutch Africander members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment who were brought forward to show what backing Mr. Rhodes 
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really has trom the Dutch in spite of the Raid*), Sir Graham Bower, 
the Imperial Secretary, and Mr. Schreiner, who was Mr. Rhodes’ 
Attorney-General. The case Mr. Rhodes wishes to set up was 
expounded in a sworn statement that he put in before giving 
oral evidence. This document was to the effect that “as one 
largely interested in the Transvaal” he shared in and sympathized 
with the Uitlander grievances, and, moreover, regarded the Trans- 
vaal Government’s persistent unfriendliness towards Cape Colony 
as the great obstacle to common action among the various States. 
of South Africa. “ Under these circumstances I assisted the move- 
ment in Johannesburg with my purse and influence,” and “ acting 
within my rights” (as managing-director of the Chartered Com- 
pany) in the autumn of 1895 he placed a body of troops under Dr. 
Jameson prepared to act in the Transvaal in certain eventualities. 
“ With reference to the Jameson Raid, I may state that Dr. Jameson 
went in without my authority.” In all his actions Mr. Rhodes 
was greatly influenced by a belief that the Transvaal Government. 
designed “ to introduce the influence of another foreign Power into- 
the already complicated system of South Africa.” In his sub- 
sequent examination and cross-examination Mr. Rhodes sought 
to substantiate these points, but it would not be fair to criticize 


his narrative until the other actors have spoken. 


We attach great weight to the testimony of Mr. 

Mr- SCHREINER'S W, P. Schreiner—and can deal with that part of 
it which discusses the general situation in South 
Africa—for not only is he one of the most influential, able, and 
upright men in Cape Colony, but his career entitles him to be 
regarded as an impartial man. For years past he has been one of 
Mr. Rhodes’ most devoted admirers, and has participated in the 
closest political and personal companionship with the ex-Premier., 
whose Attorney-General he was up to the Raid. He dropped many 
phrases showing a warm regard for Mr. Rhodes’ personality, and 
performed the difficult task of exposing the folly and wickedness. 
of the Raid without a trace of personal bitterness against its 
author, of whose treachery he has perhaps more right to complain 
than anyone else owing to the terms on which he lived with Mr. 
Rhodes. It is a very great misfortune that men like Mr. Schreiner, 
Mr. Rose Innes, Mr. Hofmeyr, and others, who represent the best 
opinion in South Africa, have not hitherto had the opportunity of 
speaking out in this country, for they would have neutralised the 
virus of misrepresentation with which the British public have 
been persistently inoculated during the last year and a half. 


* They have since been emphatically repudiated by the Afrikander Bond, the: 
great political organisation of Dutch Afrikanders, 
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Fortunately, though late it is not too late for the real facts to be 
brought home to the nation. Mr. Rhodes’ attack on the Trans- 
vaal, for which there was no jot or tittle of justification, has set 
up a friction between the two white races in South Africa of 
a truly dangerous character. It will require all the patience, all 
the forbearance, and all the resolution and statesmanship of the 
Imperial Government to avert a disaster. We are convinced that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner, the new High Com- 
missioner, will exercise these qualities, and will stubbornly set 
their faces against what is misnamed “a forward policy,” which 
would throw South Africa back nearly a hundred years. Mr. 
Schreiner’s evidence was really one long plea for patience, which 
cannot fail to have impressed his auditors. In discussing the 
anxious days following the Raid, the first intimation of which 
reached him on the day after Dr. Jameson had _ started, 
Mr. Schreiner dwelt on the great service rendered by Mr. 
Hofmeyr, who suggested to the High Commissioner the 
issue of the famous Proclamation calling on all British 
subjects to abstain from giving any countenance whatever 
to Dr. Jameson. Mr. Rhodes opposed the issue of this Pro- 
clamation, and defended his action in so doing when before the 
Committee. Mr. Schreiner, it must be remembered, was a mem- 


ber of Mr. Rhodes’ Cabinet at the time, and gave the following 
account of the transaction :— 


** You heard no more about the proclamation until you saw it in The Gazette on 
the Wednesday morning ?—Thatisso. I should like tosay this—and I think it is 
only fair I should have the opportunity of saying it, and it is germane to the 
matter—that Mr. Rhodes spoke of the proclamation as having had its origin owing 
to ouside interference. I would like to say this in reference to that. Mr. Hofmeyr 
has been a Minister of the Crown, and is nowa member of the Executive, which cor - 
responds to the dignity of a Privy Councillor in England. He has been, during the 
six years of Mr. Rhodes’ tenure of office, the Prime Minister’s constant confidant 
on every matter of public importance—so much so, that one could never see a 
matter of any large policy in any way entered upon without Mr. Rhodes having 
taken counsel with Mr. Hofmeyr. I think it right I should put that before 
the committee in order to protect Mr. Hofmeyr against the insinuations that he 
was doing something unusual or unpatriotic, or out of the common, when, Mr. 
Rhodes having declined to take any steps to stop Dr. Jameson, Mr. Hofmeyr 
begged the High Commissioner to vindicate the dignity of the Empire and to pro- 
tect the interests of South Africa. 

‘* So far from thinking Mr. Hofmeyr’s intervention was improper, you think that 
he took the course which, from his position, he ought to have taken, and was bound 
to take ?—I say he saved the situation. There would have been war in South 
Africa if it had not been for Mr. Hofmeyr. 

“You regard the issue of this proclamation, and the haste with which it was 
issued, as absolutely essential to prevent hostilities in South Africa ?—Of course 
one cannot say what would have happened if it had not been issued: but every 
reasonable man, I think, would say that but for the issue of the proclamation the 
high probability is that there would have been a race war in South Africa.” 
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Mr. Schreiner was asked as to the effect of the 


THE EFFECT OF as Q ica. : ‘ i 
tHeRup. aid on South Africa, and he gave a very lucid 


and practical reply :— 


‘The feeling of confidence has been grievously shattered, and is not restored. 
People do not trust each other. You cannot have the most absolute trust and con- 
fidence in a leader, speaking now for the Cape Colony, and lose it in the way we 
did when we lost our leader, and very quickly pick up new confidences and new 
trusts. That is, broadly speaking, the most important factor in the harm that 
has been done by secret conspiracy instead of by an open constitutional move- 
ment, such as the Johannesburg movement was. The Johannesburg move- 
ment, so long as it was constitutional, had very great sympathy from all parts. 
This conspiracy has nothing but execration from all right-thinking persons. That 
is broadly the practical result. We have lost our railway through the Orange 
Free State. The colony has thus lost control of the trade up to the very gates of 
the Transvaal Which formerly it held and would have continued to hold, because 
the little Repu “of the Orange Free State was not in a hurry to incur a national 
debt for its railways. It was doing very well under the then arrangement, but 
directly after the Raid it took over the railway.” 


Sir William Harcourt asked the witness—“ But how does that 
arise as a consequence ?” and he replied :— 


‘* Because the Orange Free State is united by the treaty of 1889 with the South 
African Republic against external attack. When the Raid oceurred the Free 
State was stirred up toa pitch of excitement which caused the Government to have 
more than twice the number of men they actually commandeered ready to go and 
fight against the invaders. The Prime Minister of the Cape Colony was primarily 
responsible for the Raid ; and the Raad of the Free State—which was perfectly 
within its rights—then determined to take over our railway which ran through the 
Free State, although it is a small pastoral country, not gifted for such railway 
administration, Secondly, the Raad determined by a considerable majority to refuse 
their sanction to the railway convention which I personally had negotiated in De- 
cember, That was a most important point, because if the convention had been 
carried through it would have done a great deal to solve the future of South 
Africa. It would have given us as acertainty another seven years’ control of the 
railway system in the Orange Free State. 

‘«Sir W. Harcourt.—Then the first consequence of the Raid is, in your opinion, 
a very serious injury to the commercial interest of the Cape Colony ?—That is 
a@ very serious aspect of it.” 


In reply to a further question Mr. Schreiner explained :— 


“The race feelings, which were coming near to be lost sight of, have been re- 
vived, and that isa lamentable thing. I speak for myself and fora great number 
of Cape Colonists who are thoroughly loyal and devoted to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Rightly or wrongly—and I say wrongly—there is the supposition that 
such a policy is tolerated or has the support of the lmperial Government, and that 
lowers the prestige, honour, and dignity of England in South Africa. I do not 
wish to convey that there is a large number of people who hold these, as I call 
them, erroneous opinions ; but those who are most offended are most suspicious. 
What we feel and hope will be the result of the deliberations of this Committee 
is the vindication of che honour and dignity of the Imperial Government in South 


Africa.” 
Mr. Schreiner was fresh and suggestive on the 

THE UITLANDERS’ thorny question of the Uitlanders’ grievances. 
“~~ ‘Tn every young country, he pointed out, it is a 

very difficult thing to immediately adapt the existing system to 
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the entirely altered condition produced by a sudden influx of 
population containing with many desirable elements some that are 
less desirable :—“ The Uitlanders’ grievances have had the sym- 
pathies of the colonists so long as they have been genuine griev- 
ances. But we have felt that time will cure and heal those 
grievances. Take the franchise question. It it not to be supposed 
that the children of living men will not have the franchise. But 
those who most realize the grievances are not those who are most 
prominent in fomenting this agitation. Those who feel the lack 
of the franchise are mostly South Africans, born and bred, 
who have made the Republic their home, and _ feel 
very keenly that, after crossing a certain river, they are excluded 
from recognition. I, as a South African, feel strongly on that 
point. I should like to see that grievance removed.” In dis- 
tinguishing between the various grievances, he referred to the 
education question, which is being solved by the establishment of a 
board to administer a fund devoted to the creation of schools 
along the Rand for instruction in the English language—“ that is a 
tremendous step to gain.” He also pointed out with regard 
to the grievance as to the unwise grant of monopolies that even 
had the Raid succeeded it would have been necessary to respect 
these monopolies until their expiry, and he suggested that the 
Transvaal is alive to the unwisdom of renewing such as the dyna- 
mite monopoly. Mr. Schreiner added: “ As regards the liquor law, 
I only wish we had such a good law in Cape Colony as they have 
now in the South African Republic (the Transvaal). The supply 
of liquor to the natives is the eause of the destruction of labour. 
This is a law that has been passed even since the invasion, so that, 
while not everything has been done that might be done, the 
Republic moves and is moving.” Another observation he made 
about President Kruger should also be borne in mind :—“ Is 
President Kruger able of his own fiat to control the Raad ?— 
Absolutely not. He is only, after all, a constitutional sovereign—— 
Mr. Bigham: A what ?—Witness: A constitutional sovereign, and 
I do not think he is able, by having to depend on expert advice, to 
give full effect to the policy of conciliation and redress of griev- 
ances. He is not himself a man, by reason of his lack of ordinary 
education, who is able to lay down the chapter and verse of 
reform, and his skilled assistants rather urge him to a policy of 
isolation than of harmony.” Ina subsequent part of Mr. Schreiner’s 
evidence the following additional information on the Uitlander 
question is given :— 

‘““By Mr. Buxton, — The list of grievances which he had given to the Com- 


mittee was not an exhaustive one. He had made no reference to that to which 
Mr. Rhodes attached much importance—the heavy import duties and the heavy 
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taxation on gold mines, In reference to that matter, he would like to say that 
he was astonished to find that, as a whole, the South African Republic tariff was 
denounced as being an excessively high tariff. As a matter of fact it was a lower 
tariff than their Cape Colonial tariff taken as a whole. He thought Mr. Rhodes 
was thinking more of the importation from the colony of colonial produce. He 
thought he ought to say, in fairness to Mr. Rhodes, that he spoke of that not so 
much as a grievance of the Uitlander as of the Cape Colony, It was very much 
felt by a considerable section of their farmers that, whereas they had been working 
for ten years and more to try and get the principle established of free trade in 
South African produce, they were met with a strong opposition in the South 
African Republic. It would not be fair for him to endeavour to criticize in detail 
what Mr. Rhodes said on the taxation of the gold industry, but the prosperity of a 
very large number of these companies, the very high prices their shares had 
reached, and the information which he had received from those on the spot, led 
him to suppose that the grievance was a little bit exaggerated.” 


Perhaps the pith of Mr. Schreiner’s testimony is to 
THE AFRIKANDER 


ema be found in the following lengthy passage which 

we make no apology for inflicting on our readers, 

as Mr. Rhodes’ unblushing partisans unceasingly assert that the 

Dutch have condoned the Raid owing to their affection for its 

author, and that we should continue to regard him as a safe pilot 
of our South African policy :— 


** What effect, in your opinion, have these transactions had upon the relations 
of the Dutch and British races?—The feeling of difference of race having been 
stirred up, which had been slumbering—and no one did more to make it slumber 
than Mr. Rhodes—the relations are more strained, but they are by no means so 
strained but that we shall be able to work back to the good understanding of the 
past. They are more strained because of the fact that the person who strained 
tiem had been so deeply in the confidence of the other side. He thought Mr. 
Rhodes always had, and still had, very considerable sympathy with what he 
ealled the old population of the country ; but they thought that Mr. Rhodes had 
not been fair to them, and naturally the feeling to which Sir W. Harcourt 
referred had been very much accentuated. The Afrikander Bond was at pre- 
sent in Congress, and, according to the telegrams in the papers that morn- 
ing, they had unanimously adopted a_ resolution, that all considerations 
of national self-respect, political interest, and good faith, made it im- 
possible for the Afrikander party to give Mr. Rhodes the least support, whether 
in polities, in the public press, in Parliamentary elections, or anywhere else. 
The Congress further declared itself to be decidedly opposed to any demonstration 
or agitation in favour of Mr. Rhodes, and expressed the opinion that he should 
never again have aseat in Parliament. That resolution was adopted ai a meeting 
of the strongest political organization in Cape Colony, and he quoted it to show 
that it would be erroneous to suppose that Dutch feeling in Cape Colony had not 
been deeply wounded by what had taken place. Knowing the Dutch people of 
Cape Colony very intimately, he could say this of them—that they were thoroughly 
loyal. There was no grosser falsehood perpetrated than the constant attempts that 
were made to make them out disloyal. Perhaps they were patriotic as well. It 
was, at all events, a slander on them to say that they were disloyal. They 
considered that what had taken place had been utterly inconsistent with 
the honour and dignity of the Empire of which they were thoroughly loyal 
subjects. They felt the attack on their kinsmen in the North very much, 
and they felt that a small grievance such as the hostile exclusion of a wagon 
of wine from the market of the South African Republic was quite insignificant 
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when compared with it. The Afrikander Bond was an organization which fol- 
lowed a previous assembly, the Dutch name of which signified ‘the Union of 
Farmers.’ The first principle in its platform was loyalty to the Crown. Though 
he would not say that itdid not include any men holding extreme views, it was a 
loyal association, and had a very healthy influence in politics. It represents 
almost entirely what may be called the country district. It was the exponent of 
the opinions of the old country party in Cape Colony, and it was very censider- 
ably represented in the Parliament of Cape Colony, and though it was not 
numerous enough to maintain a ministry in office, it could bring considerable in- 
fluence to bear on any government.” 


With regard to the general policy in South Africa, 

eof eAURE Mr. Schreiner showed much detachment. He is 
apparently opposed to the substitution of the 

Imperial rule for that of the Chartered Company, and also to any 
permanent exclusion of Mr. Rhodes. “ You cannot eliminate a 
man altogether and it is no use making a martyr of anybody,” but 
he strongly urged that the Company’s administration should be 
controlled and regulated by strong men of the best material.* 
Mr. Schriener protested also against any policy aimed at the over- 
throw of the Transvaal Government, for against such a course the 
Dutch of the Cape Colony “ would feel immensely strung up.” 


* ** You gave your view as to the question of the future of the Chartered Com- 
pany in reply to Sir William Harcourt. Do I understand the line you take to be 
that you have no objection to the continuance of the charter if it were under more 
direct Imperial control ?—Yes. We appreciate very much what has been done in 
that direction. What we feel—a good many of us—is that the ultimate control 
should be in such hands as should be directly responsible to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, so that it would be impossible for an event of this kind to recur through 
influence being left in the hands of others to do those things which in the past 
have led to such consequences. 

‘** You are aware that at the present moment the police and military forces are 
under the direct control of the Imperial Government ?—Yes. 

**And is it your wish that in regard to the civil administration the Imperial 
Government should have some direct representative ?—The thought that has been 
in my mind is that there should be a high Imperial officer, paid by the Empire 
and not paid at all by the Chartered Company, who should be in the position, on 
the spot, of practically controlling the whole situation. 

‘* As you are aware, there is an Administrator and a Council. Would you have 
the Administrator an Imperial officer or a member of the Council an Imperial 
officer ?—I should rather have the Administrator an Imperial officer if possible. 

‘** Under the direct control and in the pay of the Imperial Government ?—Yes. 
The private arrangements, its rights to lands, its rights to minerals, its rights to 
government over officials, and its rights to appointments—all those, I think, so 
far as | know, are very safely placed under the Chartered Company ; but I should 
like to have someone there on the spot who could, if anything of the kind were to 
recur, be referred to, and to whom you could say, ‘You ought to, and must, have 
known what was occurring, and you are directly responsible for it.’ The objec- 
tion to the system in the past has been that we do not know whether this gentle- 
man or that gentleman is responsible. For the future, if a strong, a thoroughly 
strong, man were appointed and put there by the Imperial Government, | think 
it would give enormous satisfaction to South Africa.” 
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The Dutch are dead against a policy of aggression towards the 
Republic, but they would not side with the latter if it failed to 
observe its treaty obligations :—“ Your opinion is that a policy such 
as that which I gather Mr. Rhodes advocated—a change from out- 
side—is one which would involve great danger of a racial war in 
South Africa ?—That is my deepest dread to-day. You believe 
that what is most to be desired is to pursue a course which should 
reconcile the feelings of the two races in South Africa which you 
describe as having been greatly strained by what has occurred ? 
—The witness assented. The idea of the European garrison in 
South Africa, consisting of about 800,000 whites,cutting each other's 
throats, when they were in the midst of a population of about six 
million blacks, was revolting, and was a thing too awful to contem- 
plate.” The witness quoted with great approval Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech of 13th February last year, in which he said, “I think I may 
say for myself, as for my predecessor, that we are prepared to goas 
far as the Dutch sentiment will support us ; and it isa very serious 
thing, involving most serious consequences, if we are asked to go 
in opposition to Dutch sentiment,” and defined the correct atti- 
tude of the Imperial Government towards the Transvaal as “a 
policy of patience coupled with firmness—a firm insistance on the 
performance of treaty obligations.” That policy has the right 
Imperial ring about it, and is the only possible policy for us to 
adopt. We have singled out Mr. Schreiner’s evidence, and treated 
it copiously, not because it supports any preconceived notions we 
may have formed—we strongly differ from him as to the advisability 
of maintaining the Chartered Company in Rhodesia—but because he 
throws a flood of light on a situation that so many agencies are 
combining to obscure. What Mr. Schreiner brings home to the 
British mind is that the policy of forcing things in South Africa 
would be one of sheer madness. Our jingoes must possess their 
souls in patience or volunteer for service in Eastern Europe— 
there is no scope for their swords or their pens in South Africa, 
We can go no farther than the public opinion of Cape Colony— 
which is mainly Dutch—will sanction, which means that there will 
be no quarrel with the Transvaal, unless it is picked by President 
Kruger. We believe that he on his side realizes the position 
thoroughly though it may be a question as to how far he can 
control the Boer Ashmead-Bartletts. 


The only cloud in connection with the successful 
pos Vemnen campaign of the Niger Company, has been the 
~ BOUSSA. incursion of a French force into Boussa — a 

riverain State on the Middle Niger—which has 


been long recognized as within the Niger Company’s territory. 
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First of all there was a treaty entered into in 1890, between the 
Emir and Chiefs of Boussa on the one side and the Niger 
Company on the other, by which Boussa was placed under British 
jurisdiction with an undertaking to accept the British Protectorate 
when required to do so; secondly, the Powers received notification 
of this Protectorate in January, 1895; and thirdly, there was an 
Anglo-French agreement entered into in 1896, according to which 
in return for a concession made by England to the North of Say, ali 
territory to the South of a line drawn from Say to Barrua, on Lake 
Tchad, was recognized as within the British sphere of influence— 
and Boussa becomes thus included, unless it was intended there 
should be an extraordinary deflection of boundary on the Western 
side of the Niger territory. We have little doubt but that the 
French raid was organized by some il!-informed officer residing at 
Dahomey, who did not know he was precluded from entering the 
Boussa State, and there is every reason to suppose that the French 


Government will promptly disavow his action and order his 
immediate withdrawal. 


This punitive expedition has also been brought to 
THE BENIN , . . 

Expeprriox, 2 successful termination, though the actual respon- 
sibility for the massacre of the British party has 
not been brought home. The Sheik of Benin, who fled upon the 
capture of his city, had sent messengers to “ beg the white man,” 
but was informed that he must come in person. The effects of the 
Englishmen who were murdered were found in his house. Some 
of the chiefs in Lower Benin are accused of being implicated 
in the crime, they having sent word to the Sheik that the 
peaceful expedition which was massacred was coming up with hos- 
tile intent. A considerable number of officers and men belong- 
ing to the expedition suffered from fever: most of them have 
probably acquired the seeds of malady for life. We again 
enquire how long do we intend to pursue the fatuous policy of 
crippling our fleet by sacrificing its officers and men upon expe- 
ditions in deadly African climates when the obvious course is to 
organize an African Black Legion officered by Englishmen, such as 
the Niger Company possesses, which would execute all needful 
punitive expeditions on the West Coast. Black troops could not 
be employed in a better cause than that of suppressing the raiding 
of their fellows, and they are acclimatized. The whole force landed 
from the fleet lost eleven men killed and forty-eight wounded, 
as well as five who died from sunstroke. Seven officers and seventy 

men were down with fever. 
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The British Mission to Abyssinia is well on its 
: way now. Mr. Rennell Rodd is its capable 
THE MISSION TO : 
‘Apyssinta. leader, and among its members are Colonel 
Wingate, also Count Gleichen, a cousin of the 
Queen, and Lord Edward Cecil, a son of the Prime Minister. The 
party was expected to reach Aden on March 16th, and thence 
to proceed by special steamer to Zeila. The caravan was to 
be formed at Zeila—mules and camels supplying the means 
of conveyance. The Emperor’s headquarters should be reached 
in the middle of April, ie, four weeks after leaving Zeila. 
In the meantime Ras Alula, the able Abyssinian general 
who defeated the Italians at Adegrat, is dead. He was general- 
issimo of the national forces, and a sworn enemy of the British 
on account of their alliance with the Italians. Previously he had 
been rather friendly to us. The object of the present mission is 
to establish friendly terms with Abyssinia. Mr. W. F. Prideaux, 
who spent three years in Abyssinia, wrote an interesting letter in 
The Times (March 2nd). He urges that Abyssinia should be 
secured as an ally to England who would be of great service 
in connection with our operations on the Nile and our intended 
recovery of Khartoum. He declares that Abyssinia has never had 
a chance of prospering for the want of a maritime outlet: the 
Turks by seizing the Red Sea littoral having placed an effectual 
bar to all hopes of progress from exterior sources, It seems that 
years ago, before the Italians had set foot in Erythea, Sir Samuel 
Baker recommended that Massowa, Boges, and Galabat should be 
acquired by Abyssinia, and that the Atbara river, so far as Sofi, 
should become the boundary. The policy of establishing the 
Italians in Erythea has hardly been a successful one, and Italy 
would, doubtless, be gladly quit of the whole region. Still it is 
doubtful whether Italian pride would permit her to entertain 
a proposal to cede Massowa to her triumphant enemy, although 
the results of the General Election recently held in Italy shows that 
she is not devoured by African ambition. 


Let us not forget amid the various exciting 
Campaign,  @uestions that interest the Empire that there is 


one which more than any other depends upon our 
steadfast perseverance and persistent energy. 


the Nile territories as far as Khartoum, which we so basely aban- 


THE NILE 


We have to recover 


doned twelve years ago. At present we are engaged in consolidat- 


ing our position at Dongola, Debbeh, Korti, and Merrowi, and the 
railway slowly creeps in construction towards the front. Our policy 
is to hold the most advanced post we can along the various desert 
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tracks and at the larger wells by means of friendly Arabs under 
their own Sheiks. These tribes are distinct from the riverside 
population and cultivators of the soil and boatmen, upon all of 
whom the Arab on his camel looks down with some contempt, 
Some of these tribes have been completely wiped out by the 
Khalifa’s Baggara horsemen. As an instance of this it may be 
mentioned that the Kabbabish tribe used to carry on the whole 
trade of Darfur and Kordofan between Debbeh and those places, 
carrying enormous caravans of goods. They owned some 10,000 
camels before the Mahdi appeared. To-day they are almost extinct, 
and have hardly a hundred camels left. They have been killed 
out or taken into captivity, men, women, and children, and the 
whole of their female camels were carried off. It may be imagined 
how tribes that have been almost exterminated loathe the Khalifa 
and welcome the Anglo-Egyptian advance. All they want to be 
assured of is—that we shall not desert them again. At present 
things on the frontier are quiet, the Dervishes are cowed and do 
not attempt raids on the river population, although from Dongola 
to Merrowi we have 200 miles of frontier to protect and the Nile 
is low. 


Another terrible Indian affliction has disclosed it- 

ieee a self to the general public during the past month, 
INDIAN AkMY. though it has been common talk in army circles 
for some years. A Parliamentary paper, consisting 

of the Report of a Departmental Committee consisting of Lord 
Onslow (the Under-Secretary for India), Sir James Peile, Surgeon- 
Major-General Taylor, and Surgeon-Colonel Richardson, which was 
appointed by the India Office last November to enquire into the 
health of the British troops serving in India, has been issued. Its. 
contents are startling and shocking—they cannot be shirked, though 
the subject is a most disagreeable one for public discussion. In 1888 
one of those fatal resolutions which the House of Commons finds it 
so easy to pass condemned the existing Lock Hospital system, but 
the effect of this resolution was somewhat mitigated by a Canton- 
ment Act which in the following year gave power to establish and 
regulate cantonment hospitals for the treatment of persons suffering 
from any disease and for the removal of such persons as the com- 
manding officer might deem desirable. This system was, however, 
condemned by Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s Committee, and an amending 
Act was passed prohibiting the compulsory examination of women 
and excluding victims of venereal diseases from the category of per- 
sons who might be removed from cantonments. Between 1888 and 
1890 the returns of disease among British troops in India increased 
greatly, and after a drop in 1891 they rose rapidly until in 1895 they 
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actually reached the appalling figures of 522°3 per 1,000 of the whole 
strength, or 536°8 per 1,000 of troops in cantonments only—i.e., ex- 
cluding those on field service. In other words, more than half the 
British troops serving in India were attlicted with some form or 
other of this disease during a single year. Of the 5,882 men 
detailed for field service with the Chitral Relief Force 462, or 
nearly 8 per cent. were actually rejected as unfit for service owing 
to this disease, while 279 more, or an additional 43 per cent., had to 
be transferred from the field hospitals to the base. From these 
figures it is estimated by the Committee that out of our whole white 
army of 71,031 men, no less than 8,800 would have to be written otf 
as useless for fighting purposes from this one cause, i.e., 11 per cent. ! 
Comparing the returns for our army with those from foreign armies 
the Committee obtained the following contrast :— 


RATIO OF ADMISSION PER 1,000 STRENGTH FOR ALL FORMS OF VENEREAL DISEASE. 


Great Britain. 
Year.* Germany. Russia. France, Home. India. 
1B00.....0555 26°7 ie 43°0 ... 48°83 2... 2124... §=503°6 
eee 272 sae 415 ... 4387 2... 19774... 407°7 
| 27°9 ee 446... 440 ... 2012 ... 409°9 


Mean for 3 years ... 27°3 ae 43°0 43°8 203°7 


4380 

*In the case of Germany the years are 1889-90, 1890-91, ena 
Germany whose troops are entirely quartered at home has the 
lowest rate of any Continental army, while the United States, also 
quartered exclusively at home, shows rather a large figure—the 
difference being undoubtedly due to the fact that while German 
troops are protected from the spread of the disease, those of the 
United States are not, probably from the same misguided sentiment 
that is responsible for the terrible calamity that is visiting our 
troops in India. No one will suppose for a moment that British or 
American troops are less moral than those of France and Germany : 


but while the latter are surrounded by safeguards, the former are 
wholly unprotected. 


The Committee paid a visit to Netley Hospital 
and speak strongly of the conditions prevailing 
there. Out of 263 cases, 196 or 74 per cent. had a history of 
syphilis, and it is recorded that never have so many or such bad 
cases been sent home as during the last five years. The report 
gives a truly hideous picture of the patients. “Before reaching 
the age of twenty-five years these young men have come home 
presenting a most shocking appearance; some lay there having 
obviously but a short time to live; others were unrecognizable 
from disfigurement by reason of the destruction of their features, 
or had lost their palates, their eyesight, or their sense of hearing : 
others, again, were in a state of extreme emaciation, their joints 


NETLEY. 
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distorted and diseased. Not a few are time-expired, but cannot be 
discharged in their present condition, incapacitated as they are 
to earn their livelihood, and in a condition so repulsive that they 
could not mix with their fellow-men. Their friends and relatives 
refuse to receive them, and it is inexpedient to discharge them 
only to seek the asylum of the poorhouse; so they remain at 
Netley in increasing numbers, which, as matters now are, seem 
likely to continue to increase.” The report points out that “the 
present condition of the army in India, yearly sending home 
thousands of men infected with constitutional taint, is a great and 
growing source of danger to the whole community.” As the 
disease is easily communicable and passes by descent to the third 
and fourth generations, “ the influence which it is liable to exercise 
upon the health of the home population,” the report observes, 
“is one of the gravest aspects of the whole question.” That the 
growth of this fearful evil is not due to any wave of wickedness 
passing over British soldiers, is shown by the fact that drunken- 
ness and crime have greatly decreased. It is also noted that 
successive commanders-in-chief, conspicuously Lord Roberts, have 
done much to provide recreation rooms, libraries, regimental work- 
shops, exercises, and sports to keep Tommy Atkins occupied and 
amused, and the Army Temperance Association and the Army 


Health Association have been valuable coadjutors in encouraging 
self-control. The epitome (quoted below) in The Times puts the 
governing fact in this odious business clearly and concisely, and 
the courageous articles in The Times, St. James Gazette, The Daily 
Telegraph, &c., which deserve the greatest credit for grasping this 
horrid nettle, have done much to drive the lesson home that 
free trade in contagious disease must be suppressed :— 


‘In adespatch dated November 4, 1896, the Government of India state that 
they have been careful to adopt such means as lie in their power to protect the 
British soldiers from temptation likely to lead to the contraction of venereal 
disease ; but they express their strong conviction that without some fresh powers 
no instructions or regulations can have any material effect in mitigating this 
scourge. The short-service system does not appear to be responsible for any 
increased tendency to sexual indulgence during the last few years. The hard fact 
remains that among a body of men mostly very young and nearly all obliged by 
the conditions of the service to remain unmarried, removed from home ties and 
restraints into a country where climate and environments conduce to sexual in- 
dulgence, comparatively few are able to control the strongest passion in human 
nature, with the disastrous consequences under present conditions which the 
preceding paragraphs have described.” 
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Reply of the Bimetallic League 
TO THE 
Memorial of the Gold Standard Defence 
Association. 


22nd June, 1895.* 
To the Right Honowrable 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
Sir, 

The Executive Council of the Bimetallic League, observing that a 
Memorial has been presented to you by certain “ Merchants and Bankers 
in the City of London, in reference to the discussion which has lately 
taken place in Parliament on the question of the Currency,” beg leave to 
address you on the same subject. 

Differing altogether from these Memorialists in the views which they 
express, we rejoice at that which they justly describe as “the growing 
-agitation in favour of what is called Bimetallism,” for the following 
reasons which we have the honour to submit. 

It is true that our present system of currency has prevailed in the 
United Kingdom from 1816, without intermission, up to now. But we 
think it is misleading to assert, as the Memorialists allege, that it was 
under the operation of that system that “the commercial supremacy of 
‘Great Britain and the financial ascendancy of London have been estab- 
lished and maintained.” 

Those results were achieved before the adoption of the Gold Standard 
in this country. It must also be remembered that during the chief part 
of that period, for nearly sixty years after 1816, all the business of this 
-country and the world was conducted under the dominating influence of 
the Bimetallic System. 

So long as that system was maintained by the action of Foreign Countries, 
there was little, if any, fluctuation or divergence in the relative values 
of gold and silver; the parity between the two metals, for all practical 
purposes, was steadily maintained; the Standard of Value was com- 
paratively stable, and the Commerce of this Country was conducted with 
equal facility, whether with gold or silver using Countries, in all parts of 
the world. 

These results were of incalculable importance to a Country such as 
ours, pre-eminent in Commerce, and endowed with vast Colonial and 
Indian possessions. 

We acknowledge that so long as those conditions were maintained, the 


* Though nearly two years old it will be noted how strikingly applicable to present 
conditions are the terms of this reply.—(Eprror, N. 2.) 
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Gold Standard sufficiently supplied our needs. But the experience of 
recent years has entirely convinced us that these important results were- 
due, not to the operation of our single Standard, but to the universal 
effect of the Bimetallic Law. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by the fact that, with the abandon- 
ment of Bimetallism the immense advantages we have referred to have 
entirely disappeared. 

Since that event occurred and silver was dethroned, an attempt has 
been made for the first time in history, to conduct the business of the 
Western World upon a gold basis alone. 

This novel and great experiment has been followed by its natural results 
—a wide and increasing divergence, with constant fluctuations, in the 
ralue of the precious metals which have hindered and embarrassed Trade ; 
and a progressive fall in prices, which has been seriously injurious to 
industrial undertakings. 

Under this experiment, it cannot be denied that we have been liable to 
all the evils which were indicated in the Resolution accepted by the 
Government and unanimously passed by the House of Commons ; or that 
in some of the chief requirements which are expected of a Standard of 
Value, such, for instance, as Stability, the Single Gold Standard has 
lamentably failed. 

Moreover, it is the fact that most of the evils which the Memorialists 
apprehend, from any change or modification in our Currency have over- 
taken us already, under the operation of our present system. 

Contracts have been disturbed, the burden of the debtor has been 
increased, property has depreciated, and enterprise has been checked, with 
a corresponding loss of capital embarked in industry, and of employment 
to the Working Classes, 

Surely these are matters of grave and serious importance, which deserve 
and should command attention, and yet they appear to be entirely ignored 
by the Memorialists, and not even to have entered into their consideration. 

We think, with great respect, that in view of general and widespread 
depression in the Textile, the Coal, the Iron, the Shipping, and other great 
industries in the Kingdom, with a Parliamentary Committee sitting even 
now to enquire into the condition of the Unemployed ; and with Agri- 
culture grievously affected, and in many districts well nigh ruined, it may 
be well for the Memorialists to remember that it is upon the welfare 
of her Commerce and her industries, even more than on her banking 


interests, that the prosperity of a country, and its people, ultimately 
depends. 


We observe that they were not concerned to offer an opinion, so long as 
it was proposed to apply the Bimetallic principle to foreign nations only. 
But the general effect of re-establishing Bimetallism would be the same to 
us, with or without our concurrence with other nations. 


In view, however, of the vastness of our commerce, of the burden of in- 
debtedness which is borne by our Colonies and India, and of the fact that 
we have three distinct systems of currency within the Empire at present, 
we think that no people in the world is more interested in this object 
than ourselves, and that we ought heartily to co-operate with Foreign 
Nations in the endeavour to achieve it. 


APPENDIX. 


The experience of history, the teachings of science, and the conclusions 
of authority as expressed in the unanimous Report of the Gold and Silver 
Commission, unite in supporting the opinion that under the operation of 
this system the relative value of the metals was successfully maintained, 
and that under any conditions to be reasonably anticipated similar results 
must be expected in the future. 

The recent statements on behalf of the French Government, the Reso- 
lutions of the German Reichstag and State Council, as well as of both 
Houses of the Prussian Diet, and the emphatic declarations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in favour of International Bimetallism, are 
proofs of the desire on the part of France, of Germany, and the United 
States, to join with the United King:lom in a serious endeavour to accom- 
plish this great end. 

None of the alarming consequences, wnich are foreshadowed by the 
Memorialists, occurred under Bimetallism in the past, and while experience 
proves that it has co-existed with a period of the greatest prosperity, no 
argument or reason has been hitherto adduced to warrant the assumption, 
that these consequences would be likely to arise if it was adopted in the 
future. 

On the other hand, it is not denied that since the Mints of Foreign 
Countries have been closed to the Free Coinage of Silver, new conditions have 
arisen, which. have seriously affected the operation of our single Standard, 
and all the business transacted by its means. 

In the presence of evils which cannot be denied, we hope that Her 
Majesty's Government will not suffer hypothetical danger to special 
interests, or prophetic but unsupported assertion of possible harm to 
Industry and Commerce, to deter them from hearty co-operation with other 
Powers in such measures as may seem to be desirable for securing a fixed 
par of exchange between the metals, and a more stable standard of value 
than we possess at present, and we respectfully remind you of the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons on the 26th of February last, to which we 
have already referred,—and to this Resolution we ask you to adhere. In 
the list of our supporters are included not only Merchants and Bankers in 
the City of London, but representatives of nearly every Industry in the 
country, besides well-known leaders of the Working Classes, and recognized 
authorities on Economic Science, and for your information we append some 
representative names from amongst them. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, on behalf of the Executive Council of the 
Bimetallic League, 

Your obedient Servant, 
HENRY HUCKS GIBBS, 
President, Binetallic Leayne. 


BANKERS. 

Cuartes Hoare, of Charles Hoare & Co. Joun Nurr BuLLEN, of Kettlewell, Bullen 
3ankers, London. & Co., Merchants, London, Director of 

ALrrRED Hoare, of Charles Hoare & Co., the London and Westminster Bank, 
Bankers, London. Ltd. 

Tuomas Sait, Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, — E. F. Duncanson, of T. A. Gibb & Co., Mer- 
London; Chairman of North Stafford- chants, London; Director of the London 
shire Railway Co. and County Banking Co., Ltd, ; Director 

Sampson S. Lioyp, Director of Lloyd's Bank, of the P. and O. Steam Navigation Co. ; 
Ltd., London. Chairman of the London Committee of 
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the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, 

JAMES PartanE, Deputy Chairman of 
Williams, Deacon, and Manchester and 
Salford Bank, Ltd., London. 

JAMES EcKERSLEY, Director of Williams, 
Deacon, and Manchester and Salford 
Bank, Ltd. 

Str Horace B.T. Farquaar, Bart., Director 
of Parr’s Banking Co. and the Alliance 
Bank. 

Six THoMAs SUTHERLAND, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Chairman of the P. and O. Steam 
Navigation Co.; Director of the City 
Bank, London; Director of the Suez 
Canal Co.; Director of the Bank of 
Austraiasia. 

J. Howarp GwyTHER, Director of the City 
Bank, London; Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China ; Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank; London, Paris, and American 
Bank; Trustee of the Bankers’ Guar- 
antee and Trust Fund. 

Isaac Hoye, Director of the City Bank, 
London, 

Marquis oF AILEsBURY, Director of the 
Capital and Counties Bank, Ltd. 

HENRY WETHERED, Director of the London 
and South-Western Bank. 

J. R. Heaven, Director, Consolidated Bank. 

ALFRED CrEwpsoN, Director, Consolidated 
Bank. 

Rozert NEILL, Jun., Director, Consolidated 
Bank. 

Sir Samver Monracu, Bart., M.P., of Samuel 
Montagu & Co., Bankers, London. 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION. 

‘THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND Cutna, London. 

Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart., of Charles 
Tennant, Sons, & Co., London; Chair- 
man of the Union Bank of Scotland; 
Deputy Chairman of the North British 
Ry. Co.; Director of the North British 
Steam Packet Co., Ltd. ; Hon. President 
of the Steel Co. of Scotland, Ltd.; 
Hon. President of the United Alkali 
Co., Ltd. 

DvukE or ABERCORN, K.G., Governor of the 
British Linen Co. Bank; President, 
British South Africa Co, 

A. Von Anprf&, of André, Mendel & Co., 
Merchants, London; Director of the 
International Bank of London, Ltd. 

THE Bank or Cuina, JAPAN, & THE STRAITS, 
London. 

F. B. Buake, of Blake, Boissevain & Co., 
Bankers, London. 

Sir Henry Cunnincuay, K.C.1LE., Director 

of the Chartered Bank of India, Aust- 

ralia, and China. 
De_Ht AND LonDON 

London. 

Henry Cokes, of David Sassoon & Co., Mer- 
chants, London, &c., &c.; Director of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia. 

Baron EMILE D’ERLANGER, Of Emile Erlan- 
ger & Co., Bankers, London. 

Sir E. Roperr P, Epecumpr, of Elliot, 
Pearce & Co., Bankers, Weymouth and 
Dorchester. 

THos. (iLatsrErR, of Blair 
Bleachers, Bolton ; 
Bank of Bolton, Ltd. 

Str Lever H. Grirriy, K.C.S.1., Director of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia. 


THE sank, Lumrrep, 


& Summer, 
Chairman of the 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ALBAN G. H. Gipss, M.P., of Antony Gibbs: 
& Sons, Merchants, London; Director 
of the Bank of Australasia. 

Vicary Gress, M.P., of Antony Gibbs & 
Sons, Merchants, London; Director of 
the Queensland National Bank. 

Aveustus HELDER, Director of the White- 
haven Joint Stock Banking Co. 

J. F. Hortey, Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, London. 

THE IMPERIAL BANK oF Persia, London. 

Wm. Jackson, Director of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd., London. 

ANDREW KINGsMILL, Manager, British Linen 
Co. Bank, London. 

Wm. Keswick, of Matheson & Co., Mer- 
chants, London; Chairman of the Im-- 
perial Bank of Persia; Director of the 
Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

THE Lonpon BANK OF MEXICO. 

Davip McLean, Director of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, and of the China Mu- 
tual Steam Navigation Co. 

E. C. Moraan, Director of the Agra Bank, 
Ltd., London, and of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd. 

Sir James Mackay, K.C.LE., Director of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia, and China; of the East Indian 
Railway Co.; of the British India 
Steamship Co, 

Joux Musecrave, Chairman, Whitehaven 
Joint Stock Banking Co. 

J. A. Marirtanp, of Thorne & Co., Ltd.,. 
London; Director of the Mercantile: 
Bank of India, Ltd.; of the China Mu- 
tual Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. ; of 
the British North Borneo Co., Ltd, 

HERBERT B. PrakEp, Banker, London,Director 

of the Bankers’ Investment & Trust, Ltd. 

Wm. Paterson, of Paterson & Simons, East 
India Merchants, London ; Chairman of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia,. 
and China; Chairman of the London, 
Paris, and American Bank, Ltd. 

W. Pomrret-Pomrret, Banker, Ashford,. 
Kent. 

Henry M. Reap, Manager of the London 
Bank of Mexico, London. 

E. M. Hurron RippeEtt, Banker, Newark. 

E, P. SquareEy, of Rawlence & Squarey,,. 
Westminster ; Director of the Wilts and 
Dorset Banking Co., Ltd. 

I, SELIGMAN, of Seligman Bros., Merchants, 
Eondon ; Director of the Anglo-Cali- 
fornian Bank, Ltd. 

C. I, Sassoon, Merchant, Manchester ; Dir- 
ector of the Mercantile Bank of Lan- 
cashire, Ltd. 

Epwarp Sassoon, of David Sassoon & Co., 
Merchants, London; Director of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia. 

M. G. Scuirizz, of M. G. Schilizzi & Co., 
London; Director of the Banque de 
Constantinople (London Board), and 
of the Ionian Bank, Ltd. 

JOHN THomson, of Stewart, Thomson & Co. 
Merchants, London and Manchester; 
Director of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Bank, Ltd. 

Cer. MitpMay Witsox, of Peacock, Wilson 
& Co., Bankers, Sleaford. 

Sir ALEXANDER Witson, Chairman of the 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., Lon- 
don, and Chairman East India Coal Co. 

Y. Nakal, of the Yokohama Specie Bank.. 
London, 
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MERCHANTS. 


Rr. Hon. Wu. LipperDALE, London. 

Hon. EveEtYN Hupparp, of John Hubbard & 
Co., Merchants, London. 

THomas Barina, Director of Baring Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., London. 

HERBERT C, Grass, of Antony Gibbs & Sons, 
Merchants, London. 

Sin Rovert JARDINE, Bart., of Matheson & 
Co., Merchants, London, &c., &c. 

HvuGH M. Marueson, of Matheson & Co., 
Merchants, London, &c., &e. 

Epwarp How try PartmMEr, Dent, Palmer & 
Co., Merchants, London. 

REGINALD E. JoHNsTONE, of Ed. Johnstone, 
Son & Co., Merchants, London. 

Str Atperr A. Davip Sassoon, C.S.L., of 
David Sassoon & Co., Merchants, Lon- 
don. 

REUBEN Sassoon, of David Sassoon & Co., 
Merchants, London. 

J. F. Ocitvy, of Ogilvy, Grillanders & Co., 
Merchants, London; Director of the 
National Discount Co., Ltd. 

W. Murray Gururig, of Chalmers, Guthrie 
& Co., Merchants, London. 

A. ZimMERN, of L. Reiss, Brothers & Co., 
Merchants, London. 

Sir Joun Muir, Bart., of James Finlay & 
Co., Merchants, London and Glasgow. 

JASPER Young, of E. Boustead & Co., Mer- 
chants, London. 

W. M. Stracuan, of W. M. Strachan & Co., 
Merchants, London; Director of the 
China Mutual Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd. 

Henry (7. Hayter, of Hayter & Hayter, 
Merchants, London and Bradford. 
Francis G. Hayrer, of Hayter & Hayter, 

Merchants, Bradford. 

H. D. Stewart, Stewart, Thompson & Co., 
Merchants, London; Director of the 
China Mutual Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd. 

Davip Murray, D. & W. Murray, Mer- 

chants, London and Adelaide, 8. A. 

IvEson, of Iveson & Co., Merchants, 

London. 

G;. A. BarcHEetor, of Haines, Batchelor & 
Co., Merchants, London, 

C. Brrr, of Messrs. Clark, Wilson & Co., 


EK. 


MANUFACTURERS, &c. 

ALFRED ARNOLD, Manufacturer, Halifax. 

Ety ANDREw, Manufacturer, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Epwarp Cox, Cox Brothers, Manufacturers, 
Dundee. 

ALFRED Emmortr, of Thomas Emmott & 
Sons, Cotton Spinners, Oldham, 

Str Epwarp GREEN, Bart., of E. Green & 
Son, Wakefield. 

Epwarp H. Gree, of Robt. Greg & Co., 
Manufacturers, Manchester. 

GEORGE C. HAwortxH, of Richard Haworth 
& Co, Manchester and Salford, Direc- 
tor of Geo. Fowler, Son & Co., Ltd. 

Frank Harpcastie, of Thomas Hardcastle 
& Son, Bleachers and Colliery Proprie- 
tors, Bolton. 

Lewis Hasiam, Director of Haslams, Ltd., 
and of John Haslam & Co., Ltd., 
Manutacturers, Bolton and London. 

THomas Hecinporrom, Manufacturer, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne. 


Warren J. Houtpsworrn, lLronmaster, 


Merchants, London, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and Calcutta. 

ALEXANDER ADAM, Director of Adam, Sons 
& Co., Ltd., Leith. 

Joun A. Betru, of Beith, Stevenson & Co., 
Merchants, Glasgow and Manchester ; 
Director, Manchester Royal Exchange. 

Rosert Barciay, of Robert Barclay & Co., 
Merchants, Manchester. 

ARTHUR D. F. Cutsarp, of Hutton & Co., 
Merchants, Liverpool. 

W.E. Dorrincron, of George Fraser, Sons 
& Co., Manchester; Director, Manches- 
ter Royal Exchange. 

Gro. HanpasybE Dick, of G. Handasyde 
Dick & Co., Merchants, Glasgow. 

Joun S. Dons, of Dods, Kerr & Co., Man- 
chester. 

W. & C. Duntop, Bradford. 

H. T. Gappum, of H. T. Gaddum & Sons, 
Merchants, Manchester. 

RoBert GLApDsToNE, Liverpool. 

Tuomas HENTHORNE, Oldham ; Chairman, 
Oldham Cotton Buying Co. 

J. ARTHUR Huvrton, of J. F. Hutton & Co., 
Shippers, Manchester. 

Henry Larusury, of Lathbury & Co., 
Merchants, Manchester. 

J. M. McLaren, Merchant, Bradford, Yorks. 

Joun W. Mitrer, Oil Merchant, Brighouse. 

CHARLEs MACDONALD, of Macdonald, Miller 
& Co., Merchants, Manchester and 
Bombay. 

Duncan MATHESON, of Messrs. D. Matheson 
& Co., Shippers, Manchester. 

SAMUEL OGpEN, of Samuel Ogden & Co., 
Merchants, Manchester. 

T. O‘Hanton, Londonderry. 

A. E. RopEwatp, of Rodewald & Co., Mer- 
chants, Liverpool. 

Epwarp J. Retss, of Reiss Bros. & Co., Mer- 
chants, Manchester. 

J. W. Souruern, Timber Merchant, Man- 
chester. 

Wa rer A. SANDEMAN, of George (7. Sande- 
man & Co., Merchants, London. 

J. ScHack SomMER, of Sommer & Co., Mer- 
chants, Manchester. 

WiILtraM Saraant, of W. T. Sargant & Co., 
Colonial Brokers, London, 


(not otherwise classified). 


Coltness, N.B., Director of the Cale- 
donian Railway Co. 

J. H. Hower, of Llewellin 
Engineers, Bristol. 

Howanrp AstEN ALLvort, Colliery Proprie- 
tor, Barnsley. 

JAMEs Hovutpsworrn, Coltness Iron Works, 
Wishaw, N.B. 

JosEPH JACKMAN, Persberg Steel Works, 
Sheffield. 

W.C. Jones, of Jones Bros. & Co., Manufac- 
turers and Shippers, Manchester. 

JouN KinG, Spinner and Manufacturer, 
Manchester. 

JosEPH LEEs, Manufacturer, Oldham, Direc- 
tor of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Co, 

CHartes H, Nevitir, of Strines’ Printing 
Co., Manchester. 

P. H. NormManp, Manufacturer, Aberdour- 
on-Forth. 

DAVID SPENCE, Of Peter Spence & Sons 
Chemical Manufacturers, Manchester, 


& James, 
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W. A. Secreran, Director of Horrockses, 
Crewdson & Co., Ltd., Manufacturers, 
Preston and Manchester. 

J. L. Tuackeray & Son, Manufacturers, 
Nottingham. 

Wm. TayLor, Manufacturer, Blackburn. 

GEORGE WALTHEW, Manufacturer, Stock- 
port. 


LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 

THOMAS AsHTON, Secretary, Oldham Oper- 
ative Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
Oldham. 

THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATIONS OF OPERA- 
TIVE COTTON SPINNERS. 

JosHuA Barrows, Padiham, Organizing Sec- 
retary, Northern Counties’ Weavers’ 
Association. 

A. H. Corram, Secretary, Weavers’ Associa- 
tion, Blackburn. 

J. CurxE, Secretary, Bristol Trades Council. 

Davip Hotmes, Burnley ; Chairman, United 
Textile Factory Works. 

G. A. Hirst, Huddersfield ; Secretary, Hud- 
dersfield Trades Council. 

GEORGE D. KELLEY, Manchester ; Secretary 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Sir Toomas Wricut, Manufacturer, Leices- 
ter. 

1, CREWDsON WATERHOUSE, Director of Hor- 
rockses, Crewdson & Co., Ltd., Manu- 
facturers, Manchester and Preston. 

E. W. WriGtey, of Lees & Wrigley, Cotton 
Spinners, Oldham. 

S. BournE, Manufacturer, Nottingham. 


AND LABOUR LEADERS. 


of the Manchester and Salford Trades 
Council; and General Secretary Litho- 
graphic Printers’ Association. 

Tuomas Mawney, Derby. 

Epwarp MEttor, Chairman, Oldham Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association, Oldham, 
JAMES MAwps ey, Secretary, United Textile 

Factory Workers, Manchester. 

Wm. Mutu, General Secretary, Card and 
Blowing Room Hands’, Operative Asso- 
ciation, Manchester. 

NORTHERN COUNTIES WEAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ACCRINGTON. 

THE Unrrep TEXTILE Facrory WorkKERs. 

W. H. Wirkinson, Accrington, Secretary 

Northern Counties’ Weavers Association. 


LANDOWNERS AND AGRICULTURISTS (not otherwise classified), 


Lorp ASHBURTON. 

MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 

THe Duke or BEavurort, K.(. 

Tuomas Betti, Whickham, Durham. 

THE MARQuIS OF CONYNGHAM. 

EArt OF CARLISLE, 

Lorp CASTLETOWN. 

THE EArt OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 
K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., Chairman of The 
Wigan Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. 

Ear or DonovuGumors, K.C.M.G. 

MARQUIS OF EXETER. 

THE Ear or ELLESMERE. 

DuKE oF Firs, K.T., Chairman British South 
Africa Co. 

THE EArt ForrTeESCUE. 

THe EAk or FEVERSHAM. 

Ear Grey, Director of the British South 
Africa Co., and the North Eastern Rail- 
way Co. 

Lorp GERARD. 

W. H. Gipson, Haddington, N.B. 

ANTONY Gibps, Tyntesfield. 

C. W. Gray, Halstead, Essex. 

Sampson Hanpury, Colchester. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 


JOHN Apptson, Q.C., M.P. 

GILBERT Beirn, M.P., of Beith, Stevenson & 
Co., Merchants, Glasgow and Manches- 
ter. 

Wo. W. B. Beacn, M.P., Director of London 
and South Western Railway Co. 

Cot. THE Hon. F. C. BripGEMAN, M.P. 

Rr. Hon, JAcon Brigur, M.P. 

GERALD W. BALrour, M.P. 

C, A. V. ConYBEARE, M.P. 

THE MARQUIS OF CARMARTHEN, M.P. 

ALEXANDER Cross, M.P., of Alex. Cross & 
Sons, Glasgow. 

C. W. Cayzer, M.P., of Cayzer, Irvine & 
Co., Shipowners, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and London, 

R. Lacey Evererrt, M.P. 

Lorp Etcuo, M.P. 

Con tNGspy R. Disrarui, M.P. 


OF 


A. Raymonp Hearn, Horncastle. 

J. Sancrorr Howtmes, Harleston, 
folk. 

Lord KNIGHTLEY. 

Capt. F. C. Loprr Symonps, Faringdon, 
Berks. 

THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, N.C. 

H. LiversipgceE, Jun., York. 

Eart MANVERs. 

H. L. B. McCarmonrr. 

TonMAN Mostey, Uxbridge. 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

LorpD PENRHYN. 

LorpD RENDLESHAM. 

THE Eart or Rapnor, Director of the South 
Eastern Railway Co. 

Lorp Rowron, C.B. 

CLARE SEWELL KEAD. 

Lorp Rookwoop. 

LorD SHERBORNE. 

Lorp SuFFIELD, K.C.B. 

THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 

THE MARQUIS OF WINCHESTER. 

Sir GkEo. O. WomBWELL, Bart. 

THE Earr or YARBOROUGH. 


Nor- 


COMMONS (not otherwise classified). 


Capt. H. T. Fenwick, M.P. 

Gi. H. Firncu, M.P. 

MARQUIS OF GRANBY, M.P. 

Rr. Hon. E. HENEAGE, M.P. 

GEORGE HOWELL, M.P. 

Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., .P. 

J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 

Sir Henry H. Howortn, K.C.LE., M.V. 

Rr. Hon. A. SravELeEyY Hitt, M.P. 

Str ALFRED HickMAN, M.?. 

Rr. Hon. Str Henry James, MP. 

Sirk F. SEAGER Hunt, Bart., M.P., Chairman 
of Earle’s Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

Lorp F. Hamiv'ron, M.P. 

J. Jorpan, M.P. 

Wa. Jacks, M.P., of W. Jacks & Co., Lron 
and Steel Merchants, Glasgow and 
London. 


H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 

H. Seron-Karr, M.P. 

EDMUND F. VEsEY Knox, M.P. 

Witson Lioyp, M.P., Dep.-Chairman Sand- 
well Park Colliery Co., Ltd. 

Sir LEonarp LYE tt, Bart., M.P. 

Extiorr Legs, M.P. 

Str H. M. Meysey-THompson, Bart., M.P., 
Director of the North Eastern Railway 
Company ; Director of the Barrow 
Hrematite Steel Co., Ltd. 

A, B. FREEMAN Mirrorp, C.B., M.P. 

Jouxn Wma. Macturr, M.P., Director Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Co. 

CumMMING Macpona, M.P. 

R. JASPER More, M.P. 

Hon. J. scorr Monraacu, M.P. 

Str Doxavcp H. MAcrARLANE, M.P. 

J. PiInkeEnToN, M.P. 

Sir RicHarp H, Pacer, Bart., M.P. 

A. D. Provanp, M.P. 

JAMES KANKIN, M.P. 

Sir Gro, Russert, Bart., M.P. 


ECONOMIC 
Proressor H. 8S. FoxweEti, M.A. 

F. J. Farapay. 

PRoreEssor E. C. K. GONNER, M.A. 

Henry Hicus, B.A., LL.B. 

J.S. MACKENZIE, M.A. 

Proressorn Mavor, M.A. 

Proressor J. 8. NICHOLSON, D.Sc., M.A. 
L. L. Price, M.A. 


Tue Most Rey. ARcHBISHOP WALSH, Dublin. 
THe PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVI- 
GATLON Co. 

ABRAHAM Haworth, of James Dilworth & 
Son, Manchester. 

(rEo, W. ALLEN, C.I.E., London. 

W. Lockett AGNEW, Manchester. 

JoHN ANDREws, Proprietor, “Cotton Fac- 
tory Times,” Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Rev. Martin Anstey, M.A. 

H. R. Brereronx, of Woolston and Beeton, 
London. 

Watcrer M. Brackig, Glasgow. 

Tue Ricutr Hon. Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD. 

Rev. H. F. Burnapy, M.A. 

Lorp Henry BENTINCK. 

CoMMANDER HastinGs BERKELEY, R.N. 

Sir Davip Barpour, K.C.S.1., Director of 
the East India Railway Co. 

Cot. Tuos. Brooke, Huddersfield. 

Frep S, BisHop, Swansea. 

Rev. C. A. Bartow, London. 

Sir W. J. R. Corron. 

Lieut. - GENERAL Str ANDREW 
G.C.M.G., C.B., C.1LE. 

AtrrepD L. CoHEN, of Louis Cohen & Sons, 
London; Trustee and Manager of the 
London Stock Exchange. 

ApMIrAL Sir J. E. ComMMERELL, K.C.B. 

Rey. CANON CROMWELL, M.A. 

JOHN Corset, Droitwich. 

A. J. W. Dovetas, Dundee. 

Ernest CassEL, London. 

Frank C. Caper, of James Capel & Co., 
London. 

A. CAssELLA, London. 

J.T. CALVERT, Sunderland, 

R. B. CHarman, C.S.1., London, 

A. CorrereLt-Tupr, London. 


CLARKE, 
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Rieur Hon. Sin M.Wutre RIDLEY, Bart.,M.P. 

LorD Sraney, M.P. 

ERNEst? SPENCER, M.P. 

T. H. Stwenorrom, M.P., of T. and W. Side- 
bottom, Manufacturers, Hadfield. 

J. W. StpesorHam, M.P., Colliery Pro- 
prietor. 

Sir GEORGE R. Sirwei, Bart., M.P. 

Cor, T. M. Sanpys, M.P. 

Str Mark J. Srewart, Bart., M.P. 

SaMvVEL Smiru, M.P., of Smith, Edward & 
Co,, Merchants, Liverpool. 

W. E. M. Tomiinson, M.P., Colliery Pro- 
prietor. 

Viscount VALENTIA, M.P. 

C. E. Howarp Vincent, C.B., M.P. 

R. Granr WEBSTER, M.P. 

GEORGE WuitELEy, M.P., Manufacturer, 
Blackburn. 

STEPHEN WILLIAMSON, M.P., of Balfour, Wil- 
liamson & Co., Merchants and Ship- 
owners, Liverpool. 

GEORGEWYNDHAM,M.P., Director of the Lon- 

don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Co. 


Proressor J. H. Poynrina, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
ke. 

Proressor J. RYAN, D.Sc., M.A... LL.M. 

J. BARR ROBERTSON. 

Proressor Henry Sipawick, D.Litt. 

Witiiam Smart, M.A., LL.D, 

Provressor J. E. Symes, M.A. 

Puitie H. WickstreEpD, M.A, 


W. H. Durenan, Walsall. 

Stu JOHN WuirrakeER ELtts, Bart. 

‘THomas FIELDEN, Todmorden; Director of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Co. 

H. C. Fieip, Birmingham. 

JAMES GUTHRIE, London. 

W. H. GRENPELL. 

H.R. GRENFELL. 

R. S. Gunpry, Hon. Sec. China Association, 
London. 

J. E. HAut, Bristol. 

Cornetivus Hansury, London. 

Caper Hannury, Romford. 

Str Hecror M. Hay, Bart., of Moccatta, 
— & Co., Bullion Brokers, Lon- 
aon, 

J. P. HESELTINE, of Heseltine, Powell & Co., 
London. 

Str W. Guyer Hunter, K.C.M.G, 

Str T. C. Horr, K.C.S.L, C.LE, 

Tuomas Hanpsury, London. 

Lorp Cravp J. Hamitron, 
Great Eastern Railway Co. 

ALEX. T, Hunter, Chartered Accountant, 
Edinburgh. 

ANDREW K, HIcHENs, of Hichens, Harrison 
& Co., London; Trustee and Manager 
of the Stock Exchange. ; 

C. J. Harcourt, Birmingham. 

A. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS, Ruthwell, N.B. 

J. Bovp-KinneEar, Ladybank, N.B, 

Perer Kevan, Chartered Accountant, Bol- 
ton. 

Gen. R. H. KEATINGE, V.C., C.S.1. 

Hon. AND REv, EpwArp Ly?rEetton, M.A. 

Epwarp LANGLEY, London. 

ArTHUR LEE, Bristol. 

Josepu Larmor, D.Sc., F.R.S., Cambridge. 


Chairman, 


JouN Mark, Manchester. 

W. S. MILuEr, Brecon. 

J. H. MANNERs-SuTTon, Newark. 

Str Guritrorp L. Motesworts, K.C,1.E. 

‘REGINALD E. Mippieton, London. 

Srr JosEpH N, McKENNA, 

B. J. Manon, Birmingham. 
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